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xenon the floor above ts Congoleum Rug No. 396 


cAnnouncing, 


Nine New Congoleum Rug Designs 


Nine masterpieces of design! Nine 
creations from famous artists! Nine 
beautiful contributions to America’s 
tasteful homes! Now ready for inspec- 
tion at your dealer’s. 

On this page we can give only the 
merest hint of the beauty and variety 
of these new Congoleum Rug patterns. 
Clip the patterns you like best and 
have your dealer show them to you. 

Rich colorful designs side by side 
with conventional effects. Fascinat- 
ing Chinese figures—gorgeous as a 
Mandarin’s costume. All-over floral 
motifs fresh and joyous as a May 
morning. Geometrical figures suited 
for kitchen, bathroom or pantry. 


Your dealer will show you Congo- 
leum Gold Seal Rugs. Note their 
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GOLD §$ 


_Art-Rucs 


| Always | look for the 


variety; their craftsmanship; their 
seamless, waterproof surface that 
needs only an occasional light mop- 
ping. These modern floor-coverings 
lie Hat without fastening of any kind 
—-never turn up at the edges. 


Real Money-Saving Prices 


Yet with all their advantages, Con- 
goleum Gold Seal Rugs cost ever so 
little. Sizes range from small mats to 
room-size rugs up to 9 x 15 feet. 

Then, too, the Gold Seal on every 
one protects you against substitution 
or any possible dissatisfaction with 
your purchase. 

CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago’ Kansas City 
Atlanta) San Francisco Cleveland Minneapolis Dallas 
Pittsburgh New Orleans London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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| Long: Bell 
Douglas Fir 


Douglas Fir users find Long-Bell 
trade-marked Douglas Fir lumber 
and timbers regularly dependable. 
A half century of lumber exper- 
ience, thorough care in manu- 
facture and definite high stand- 
ards of production have given 
this product the reputation of 
uniform dependability. The 
trade-mark is on the end of 
































the piece. 
*. Plans for 
Small Homes 
One of the most varied and com- 
plete services available on small 
, homes is that issued to retail lum- : ‘ , 
- ber dealers by The Long-Bell Lum- HE same care with which ture that it will hold Its Own against 
) he iy. fo 5 . } > © > > CIC i e- 
— pe ag eisap home buyers naturally con- Time and undue depreciation. Good 
histethen shiek aie icine sider the charm and outward lumber can be the home owner’s best 
and floor plans of more than 150 investment asset. 
small dwellings. Ask your deslet comforts of a home should be 
= given to the unseen hidden con- For years Long-Bell trade-marked lum- 
struction within the walls ber has given home buyers and builders 
a . - a e *T- - 
merited confidence in the durability of 
The Perfect Flooring Within those walls are concealed ma- the home. 
t No. rial d workmanship tl ffect sc 
; for Oak Floors terials and workmanship that affect so he Pet Mary: el el 
564 vitally: the. durability of the hoene—Aeeo It is well manufactured—it is econom 








A desirable oak floor is the com- 


bination of good workmanship 
Contractors 
everywhere who have used Long- 


1 oak flooring 


and good flooring. 


Bell trade-marked 
have found it not only well man- 


ufactured and beautiful in grain— 


but economical, as well, to lay 
Builders recommend 
it because of this economy, beauty, 
perfection of manufacture and 


and finish. 


durability. 


All-California-White 

Pine 

Long-Bell doors, made throughout 

of California White Pine, cost less 

to fit, mortise and hang than doors 

made of other woods. They take 

any finish perfectly. Sold through 

retail lumber dealers. 
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long that outward charm will last! 


Lumber is there, with the very impor- 
tant task of so strengthening the struc- 


ical—it gives maximum building value 
—and for those important reasons 
Long-Bell lumber 1s trade-marked on the 
end of the piece for ready identification. 


Ask your retail lumberman 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R. A. Long Bldg. Lumbermen Since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 
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Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers: 
Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail 
Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lumber and 
Timbers; Oak Flooring; California White 


Pine Lumber; 
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Sash and Doors. 
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ASHIELL HAMMETT 


is introduced, “in person,”’ 
to SUNSET readers this 
month. With him in the pic- 
ture you'll observe his daughter 
and—for no reason at all— 
their elephant. 

Some five months ago Mr. 
Hammett brought us ‘Ber 
Bulu;” you remember the 
story? For this issue he has 
written “Ruffian’s Wife.” 

How did he come to write 
fiction? Oh, well, he’s been a 
railroad man, a stock broker, 
a detective, a soldier and a hus- 
band and father. Some outlet 
for the piled-up experience 
which these various jobs must 
have meant was undoubtedly 
indicated. Moreover, as he 
says himself, he likes to write. 

And, since we (and others) 
like to read what he writes— 
well “quod erat etcetera!”’ 


U 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
shou.d be addressed: Editors of 
SuNseT MaGazine, 460 Fourth St., 
San Francisco, with return postage 
enclosed. Unsolicited contributions 
are received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 


U 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks: currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and old 
addresses, and should be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S.A 
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- Heres Proof of the Pudding - 








The White Oak Woodwork in the Flint, 
Michigan, Home of William Goodes Is 
in Perfect Condition after 27 Years of 
Service. “Liquid Granite Is More than 
Waterproof—It Wears.” 


Showingthe Beautiful Staircase 
and (Richt) the Reception Hall 
Floor in the Lancaster, Pennsyl- ; —— 
vania, Home of JohnB.Oblinger F 4 ; Bs 

—Finished 30 Years Ago. : i : 


Varnished 2 years ago 


nishes is neither unusual nor exceptional. There are 
thousands of home, apartment and building owners 
in all parts of the world who pay the price for Berry 
quality in order to save the tremendous accumulative 








HEN a gallon of varnish is worth $50and can 
be bought for $5, the fact is worth knowing. 


Read This— 


In 1895 John B. Oblinger of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
built the finest residence in town. His architect 
selected magnificent specimens of walnut, mahogany, 


expense of frequent refinishing. 


Here Is Another Example 





hazel, cherry and white oak for the interior trim. 
It was varnished with Berry Brothers’ Luxeberry 
Wood Finish, the original Hard Oil, and rubbed. 


Today there are few homes in America that have 
more beautiful woodwork than this one. In 30 
years it has not been touched with a varnish brush. 
The finish is as perfect as it was in the days before 
the Spanish-American War. 


The floors in this house were finished with Liquid 
Granite Floor Varnish. Some of them have been 
refinished in recent years. But the floor in the recep- 
tion hall, as pictured above, has never been re-var- 
nished and is in beautiful condition today! 


Mr. Oblinger’s experience with Berry Brothers’ var- 


William Goodes of Flint, Michigan, built his home 
in 1898 and finished the white oak woodwork with 
Liquid Granite. A view of the staircase is pictured 
above at the right. It shows the original varnish. 
Even the stair steps have never been refinished. 
Not a single hairline crack can be found anywhere. 
The finish is as beautiful today as when the painters 
completed their work 27 years ago! 


Mr. Goodes writes: “Your advertisement which 
says, ‘Liquid Granite is more than waterproof—it 
wears!’ is certainly true!” 


Figure it out for yourself. If Luxeberry Wood 
Finish and Liquid Granite give such service as this, 
you cannot afford to employ substitutes that 
sell for the same price or less 


ERRY BROTHER 


B Varnishes Enamels Stains 


Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont, 
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Only Those Who Conquer Doubt Can Win 


By Edward A. Vandeventer 


the Hall of Fame. Only a very few throughout the 

world in a whole century can reasonably expect to 
be classed among the Immortal Great. But the most 
humble of us can enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has been useful, if he will but definitely fix a purpose in 
life and treat all handicaps and discouragements as 
things to be expected and trampled on. An army can not 
win with an able general alone; it must have capable sub- 
officers and brave privates willing to do their share, if it 
is to be victorious. Civilization can not advance merely 
through the efforts of a few brilliant leaders. Every one 
of us has an opportunity to contribute to the world’s 
progress. Every one of us can make his task important, 
if he will determine to do his best and never surrender to 
Despondency or Doubt. Those who became great were 
harassed by these agencies of Defeat, but they kept 
fighting. They won because they possessed Courage. 


Demosthenes had it. He stuttered, but he did not sur- 
render to Despondency. He filled his mouth with 
pebbles and walked along the beach while talking so he 
could hear himself above the ocean’s roar. He became 
famous among the ancients for his oratory. 


Napoleon had his battle with Doubt and won that 
before he conquered Italy. Frail of body and small of 
stature he knew what it meant to feel hopeless. He had 
his moments when he could see nothing ahead but failure. 
He thought of suicide. He was urged by Doubt to end it 
all. But the will to carry on was supreme. Napoleon 
returned to his studies. He learned the science of artil- 
lery. One day a leader was required to drive back the 
Paris mob. Napoleon’s chance had come and he was 
ready for it. 


Ne many can hope to have their names inscribed in 


t ? ? 


INCOLN faced Defeat but did not falter. His armies 

were in retreat. The hosts of the Confederacy seemed 
triumphant. The fever of despair seized weaker men. 
Abused by those who should have helped him and cursed 
by many of his generals the lonely man in the White 
House gave the world a real example of Courage. 
Through all the dark days of depression Lincoln held firm 
to his high purpose and later taught men how to be kind 
in victory. 

Caesar was deaf in one ear. He had to postpone many 
battles as he wrestled in his tent with fever. Physically 
he had many handicaps but he would not bow down to 
Despondency, Doubt or Defeat. He believed in himself. 
‘Fear not, you carry Caesar and his fortunes,” he said to 
a boatman almost paralyzed with fear during a raging 
storm on the water. Neither storms nor fevers could 
make Caesar lose faith in his future. 


Roosevelt had weak eyes and a frail body when he 
went to Harvard. He developed into the university box- 
ing champion. His ability to use his fists proved valuable 
to him in the West. A Dakota bad man—a two gun bully 
—ordered all who were in a big bar room to step up and 
have a drink on him. Roosevelt was reading in there, as 
that was the only place where a stove and a light were to 
be found and he was forever reading—improving his 
mind. He did not respond to the invitation. The crowd 
waited in suspense as the bad man stepped to his chair 
and said: “‘Four eyes, I said every one here was to drink 
with me.” 


When he regained consciousness on his back where 
Roosevelt’s fist had put him, he was no longer a bad man. 
Roosevelt, who had returned to the important work of 
reading his book, was an influential leader among those 
men from that moment. 


t . ? 


OBESPIERRE was timid by nature. He was called 
““chicken-hearted.”’ He resigned as justice in a small 
French province because he could not pronounce the death 
sentence upon a criminal. He went later to Paris as a 
delegate to the Assembly. He presented such a pitiable 
spectacle that he was ridiculed and laughed down when 
he attempted to address his fellow delegates. But Robes- 
pierre did not quit. Despondency and Doubt failed to 
crush his desire to end the tyranny of kings. He struggled 
and he planned until he became the master of the Paris 
mob. The heads of many who laughed him down dropped 
into the basket later at the orders of Robespierre. 


Beethoven was condemned to solitude by deafness but 
produced matchless symphonies, sublime overtures and 
enchanting sonatas. Despite his handicap he opened a 
new epoch in the development of music and left works 
that are immortal. The world still pays homage to his 
greatness, but Beethoven could not hear the applause in 
the Vienna opera house as he finished directing his ninth 
symphony. 

Gladstone reached his heights of greatness after he was 
seventy years of age. 


Sandow showed men how to build their bodies and 
know the joy of health, though he was a weakling as a 
boy. His parents were told that he could not live to the 
age of ten. He overcame his infirmities and won fame as 
the Strong Man. 


t ? ? 


ESPONDENCY, Doubt and Defeat have their 
deadly foe, too—one that has power to overcome 
them—its name is Courage. 
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.* will like PuM-Kin Rouce. 
It isa charming aid to beauty. 
Applied carefully, it blends so 
naturally with every complexion 
that it defies detection. 


At all Owl Drug Stores and 
nearly all good drug and 
department stores; or by mail 





prepaid for 75c. 
One ine for all 
compalen lms 
“oe 15¢ 


with mirror 


eae ay J 


Address The Owl Drug Company, 
611 Mission Street, San Francisco; 
6th and Broadway, Los Angeles ; 
Clark and Madison, Chicago; 
53, West 23rd Street, New York 


he Owl Drug Co 


REG.US Par OF 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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The Private School——A Public Asset 


“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be.” 





To even the casual observer these words of Tennyson are applicable to our educational processes and practices throughout 
the generations of time, and particularly to those of the last decade. 
“Yet I doubt not through the ages 
one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widen’d 
with the process of the suns.” 

More than three centuries before the Christian Era Plato said: 

“A good education is that which gives to the body and the soul 
all the perfection of which they are capable.” 

Nearly two thousand years later Milton wrote in a letter to a friend on the subject of education: 

“T call, therefore, a complete and generous education that which fits 
a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all offices, both 
public and private.” 

For hundreds of years the general concept of education has been the same, varied only in phrase or emphasis, or amplified 
to embody a working system. Constant factors always present themselves, the development of the man himself, and the 
preparation for community life. All systems recognize and embody these factors. Methods, though widely divergent, are 
essentially the means for attaining the common end. 

The school supported by private payment, and the tax-supported school, have a common goal. The private school is not 
an isolated institution, but an integral part and bears a definite relation to the educational system as a whole, fulfilling a 
special function. 

We are working for the best development of our boys and girls, and for an enlightened citizenship. To accomplish this 
end we teach the same subjects, engage 
in similar activities, and inculcate the | ; = 
same ideals of personal and national life. Boys’ Schools 

The schools and patrons have a com: | 


} 
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Boys’ Schools 











; mon interest in supporting education in 
| terest rting educat 
| the State, and certain requirements place MENLO x HOOL 
all schools under the supervision of 
Military Academy school authorities. The private schools WILLIAM WARREN SCHOOL 
A big 5 he for little boys pay their share in the up-keep of the Accredited to Stanford and California 
pase stands in 2 class by iteelf ao s public school system by personal taxation | and prepares boys for entrance to alll 
Be : : : oa “ 
training in the common branches comes and in corporation levies. ene Near Stanford 
rst. e military is adapted to young sachere ; : > niversity. 
boy needs. It means manly little men Our teachers hold membership ye the | (C.E. Dennis, A. M. (Harvard) Headmaster. 
who will grow into courageous, sucosss- educational associations, both national | MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 
ul big men. Parents appreciate the aos : ; , 
atmosphere of sympathy, understand and state, and participate in organized | 
ing and encouragement for their little rorle > erve : 
boys at Page. Titats the invest ooheal WOI 2 They se eon sain be oe THE TAMALPA Is SCHOOL 
of its kind in America. consideration of questions of Curriculum | s Rafael 
The catalog will surely interest you. . . FOR BOYS pak Wap hand adore 
rite for i and legislation. They belong to local California 
"canes 7 GIBBS, Headmast | Seo y a 8 ‘ A modern, non-military school specializing in thorough prepar- 
1223 Cochran — 9 | discussion groups for the investigation of | ation for best colleges and scientific schools One hour from 
Los Angeles California | current sc hool problems. | panty tings x tn fe agg dese Pang se ot i 














The students are organized for social | outdoor sports year round. Comfortable buildings. High 
ern aa arene te Pee morals Strong faculty University men. Term opens Sept. 
service, and take an active and enjoyable | 10. For catalog address 


MILITARY ¥ si 
ALI FORNIA ACADEMY | Part in general philanthropic work, | James W. Williams, Headmaster, Box 6A, San Rafael, Callf. 
































OF PALO A distinctive school of high standards, with | They qualify for college examinations; a | 
ALTO best modern equipment. In Santa Clara Valley, : . : es . Ri | 
famous for sunshine and almost perfect climate. large proportion, preparing for eastern | 
28-acre school estate adjoins Stanford University colleges, take the College Board examin: | 
Big swimming pool and bath house. Fine athletic field. a | >|] k. 
Experienced faculty and classes limited to 10 cadets insure ations, and atte ain excellent ran 
thorough scholastic work. West Point system of military J s 
ee ete pein What is the special function and the |_| MILITARY ACADEMY 
Adjutant, May field, California place of the Private School 1n education? The Great Outdoor School 
se gaat In the Xast unwittin | erha Ss, Our Open all year, day and boarding. Summer 
vied *. i. i: "ee nt f si ri Camps at Yosemite and Ocean Beach. 
SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAW’ ACADEMY | | “cl0°%, leaders have yielded to what | 657 witeos se. inetnaihe 
seemed inevitable through force of 
gg for ae West pic and ae numbers, and followed nature's pro- 
8. niv. of California’s highest scholastio 
on i asia influences. Land and water cedure. HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
orts all year. Summer session, July 1-Sept. | > ortiand regon ss 
L Catalogue. Address J ‘i = “Of fifty seeds = For manly boys. The oldest schoo! in the North- 
COL. THOS. A. DAVIS, | She often brings but one to bear. west. Primary through college preparation. Cata- 
Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. | | “So careful of the type news ee Interesting monthly boys’ magazine 
So careless of the single life.” scat for the asking. 
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This procedure involves the gravest 
danger of wasting the possibilities and 
resources of our youth. We have come 
toa full realization of the rights and value 
of individuals, and to recognize that our 
highest service is to help each human 
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Girls’ Schools 
School 


Miss HARK Jor Girls 


PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
‘The Home of Stanford University”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 

One hour from San Francisco. 

College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from § to 14 years. 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST 
ne ae 











The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department. 


FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 





rincipal, : ‘ 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 














The Keeney School 


Sacramento, California. 
Boarding and Day Schooi for girls. College 
Preparatory and General Courses. School is 
accredited to the universities and colleges of 
California. Open-air swimming pool. Out-of- 
door athletics. For catalogue, address 
MIRIAM KEENEY, A.B., Principal. 














THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 

A Day School with Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and 
College Preparatory Departments. Accredited. 

Principals: Nellie V. Jones, Charlotte F. Center. 





The Collegiate School 2. | 


Accredited, General, College Preparatory. Special Coursee 
—2 year post-graduate work, vocational, cultural. Beautiful 
Spanish buildings. Outdoor life a reality on fifty acre estate 
at Glendora, in San Gabriel Valley. School overlooks 4000 
acres Orange groves. 34th year. 

Miss Parsons, Miss Dennen, Prins. 
1008 West Adams Street 














Los Angeles, California | 


ROWLAND HALL SCHOOL 


Episcopal, Salt Lake City, Utah 


FOR GIRLS, 


$700.00, $750.00. Music extra. In the Wasatch Mountains. 
Apply to Bishop A. W. Moulton. 


Accredited, 45 years, $400.00, | 


being to develop the fullest possible life. 
Our public health work is definitely 
organized to meet individual needs, and 
the results can not be measured. 

Through personal acquaintance the 
private school finds its opportunity to 
discover aptitudes, and to place emphasis 
on subjects that appeal to the individual 
student and secure his best endeavor; to 
help him to overcome inhibitions, to 
prevent failure due to absence of guid- 
ance in selecting prerequisite or strength- 
ening courses. Time to confer and the 
contact with the mature mind of the 
teacher prove sources of pleasure, as 
well as helpfulness. 

Often it is the single individual who 
inspires the world and shapes destiny. 
Many of our greatest Americans were 
educated in a private school; among 
them Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 
William McKinley, Theodore Roose- 
velt and Woodrow Wilson. 

The private school may be considered 
an educational laboratory; it lends itself 
to experiment in methods and subject 
matter. It is even claimed by those 
interested in the work that its highest 
value lies in the fact that through its 
existence’ improvements in education 
may be made. It may be experimental 
because of the small numbers and there- 
fore presenting a less diversified student 
body, and because of voluntary and 
specific endowment. It is not dependent 
upon public money, nor hampered by 
fear of criticism in the use of public 
money. 

Through the possibility of maintaining 
a vital relation with the individual 
student, the private school has the 
opportunity to train him in forming 
habits of careful observation and accurate 
thinking, and to act with independence 
and precision. Initiative and the power 
to direct one’s self produce the power to 
direct others. Trained leadership is one 
of the greatest needs of the world today. 

The private school originated and 
developed because of public need. It is 
growing in favor on the Pacific Coast, 
and with continued encouragement and 
support will be enabled to widen its 
scope in the performance of specific 
public service. 








| THE KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL 


ROSS, Marin County, California 


| 
| 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ONE HOUR FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 
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Girls’ Schools 


BROADOAKS 


An Outdoor Kindergarten Primary Training School 


STATE ACCREDITED 
2 Years’ and 1 Summer Session Course 3 Years’ Course 
Demonstration Kindergarten and Primary School 
Homelike Students’ Residences 


Imelda E. Brooks 


Directors) Ada Mae Brooks Pasadena, California 





CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


Palo Alto, California 


Home and Day School for Girls Prepares for Stanford, 
University of California, Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par- 
ticular attention to College Entrance Board Examinations. 
Grammar, Primary, and Pre-primary Departments. Six 
Buildings. Beautiful Gardens, Open Air Swimming Pool. 
Week-end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. 

For Illustrated Book of Information, address 
The Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B. 





WESTLAKE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College; College 
Preparatory; separate school for younger girls. Music, Art, 
Expression, Home Economics. Swimming pool. Fall term 
opens Sept. 30. Write for Catalog D. 
S. Westmoreland Ave., Box 3, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Mme. Pless’ Day and Boarding School 


Opens Sept. 10th 
431 Harvard St. Seattle, Wash. 





Special Schools 








Cumuock 
Srhionl 


for Girls 
Los Angeles 


An old California day and resident 
school with beautiful new build- 
ings. 31st year opens Sept. 29th. 
School of Expression— ‘College 
Grade), specializing in Voice; 
Diction; Literary Interpretation; 
Story-telling; Journalism; Mus- 
ical Dept.; Public Speaking; 
Dramatics. 

Academy—an accredited Junior 
and Senior High School in 
Class ‘‘A.”” Write for Catalogue. 
Helen A. Brooks, A. M. Director 

5353 West Third Street 






































She Packard Six 





Packard Six and 
Packard Eight bothare 
furnished in ten body 
types, four open and 
six enclosed. Packard 
distributersand dealers 
welcome the buyer who 
prefers to purchase his 
Packard out of income 
instead of capital 
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The Packard Six seven- 

passenger Sedan is 

illustrated — $2785 at 
letroit. 
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No motor car manufacturer can survive and grow unless 
his product can capture a constantly increasing proportion 
of its market. 


The Packard Six is a conquest car. 


Fifty per cent more Packard Six cars were bought during 
the first six months of 1925 than during the entire year 1924. 
And the records show that seventy-two per cent of these 
sales were made to those who had owned other makes 
of cars. 


Forty-one different makes of cars were traded in—cars far 
below and far above the Packard Six in price. 


And, in this conquest by Packard, sixty per cent of all its 
new business resulted from the recommendations of friends. 
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The boss stops. 


“Like a ride to Cody?" 


he asks 


Journ eys End 


E was driving in to Cody 

that morning special, for 

a contraption that Emma 

Richards Hackett, the 
famous authoress, had ordered to 
make her bed lay better nights, and I’d 
just been telling the young boss that he 
couldn’t expect to run a dude ranch 
satisfactory without a missis. 

“Oh lord, Dave, I guess you’re right,” 
he says, smiling kind of sad and wistful, 
“but where in time am I going to find one 
round here? I’m bound [’ll not have one 
that wouldn’t be worthy of stepping into 
my mother’s shoes.” 

“Well of course there aint much to 
pick and choose from in these parts just 
now,” I told him. “But didn’t you see 
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none when you was East? Judging by the 
pictures in the papers, there must be a 
right smart lot of real high steppers in 
them more settled-up places.” 

“High steppers is right, Dave, but I 
aint the Prince of Wales,” he says. 
“The only one I spotted that I’d care 
about throwing the lariat over thought 
it would be too lonesome like in Wyo- 
ming, with nothing but the stars to look 
at nights. She went and married a fellow 
that sells stocks and bonds, and they live 
in a two-room apartment on the ninth 


floor of a red brick hive, along with 
a hundred and thirty-nine other 
families.” 
“Gosh almighty!” I says, “I 
wouldn’t call that living—no elbow 
room a tall.” 
“Exactly what I told her,” he says. 
Just as we come to the canon road, 
the Yellowstone busses began whirling by 
and we hauled up so’s not to get mixed in 
with their mess of dust. There was about 
a dozen of ’em one after the other, great 
careening monsters, with the veils and 
scarfs of the women flying out in the 
wind. ‘They went crawling along the 
canon wall like a string of big yellow 
beetles. We sat there awaiting for the 
dust to settle, and looking away across 
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the river at them bare brown hills that 
always make me think of sleepin’ ele- 
phants lying in the sun, their flanks 
dappled with the shadows of clouds. 

“TI suppose there’s somebody in them 
busses from every state in the union and 
half the countries of Europe,” the boss 
says, sort of sober, ‘So we aint so far out 
of civilization.” 

“‘No, this sure is a small world, as some 
fellow said once,” I told him. ‘That’s 
what I thought yesterday when I was 
riding fence over west. Who should I 
meet up with but a Russian johnny that 
I had some words with once that winter 
in Archangel when I was in the marines.” 

“The dickens you did!” 

“Yeah. He’s camping over there on 
that deserted Yancy place, aiming to lease 
it, he says, and farm. That last fresh 
heifer we was missing seemed to have sort 
of strayed over his way. Don’t look to 
me like he’s got the cash to stock a ranch 
proper.” 

“Well, we'll have to keep an eye on 
ours, to see he don’t borrow none off us,” 
says the young boss, and we drives on. 


OWN at the bridge across the Sho- 

shone we come on a 
couple of girls hiking out 
with packs. They’d stopped 
same as we had to let the 
busses pass, and was just 
getting ready to move on. 
One of ’em was fairly tall 
for a woman, and 
proportioned — no- 
ble, like a thor- 
oughbred, just the 
way she held her 
head you could 
tell she was doin’ 
the ground an 
honor by standing 
on it. The other 
one was short and 
dark and kind of 
stocky, but her 
eyes was dancin’ 
and she stepped 
out as we come up 
and made a little 
motion with her 
hand, smilin’ as if 
she was going to 
ask for a lift. 

The boss stops. 
“Like a ride in to 
Cody?” he asks. 

“Sure, sure,” 
says the short one, 
running toward us. 

“We would be very grateful,” says the 
other. Her voice is low and soft and kind 
of thrillin’ some way, with a queer little 
twist to her words like I aint never heard 
before. 

They gets in—the little dark one smilin’ 
and jabberin’ away real sociable. The 
other one don’t talk much. But when 
she does, it sure is the ‘King’s English,” 
if I’m any judge. It aint American, 
that’s certain. And that voice! I could 
see right off the boss was asking her ques- 
tions just to hear it, listening with his 
head to one side for all the world like that 
picture of the dog they call “his master’s 
voice.” 

Seems they’d come up the coast from 


Journey's End: 








The girl with the nice voice 


come over to take our orders 


Marta Rayner 


Frisco, hoofing it most of the way—of 
course not turning down no _ rides. 
Travelin’—seeing the country, they called 
it. And whenever their money give out, 
they stopped and worked a spell—Port- 
land, Seattle, they’d been two months 
there, and havin’ hit the Yellowstone 
Trail, they’d been doin’ the Park on the 
way east. 

“Is San Francisco yore home?” asks 
the boss at last. 

The little dark one’s face had been all 
gay and smilin’, but now it was like 
you'd blowed out the candles on a Christ- 
mas tree, sudden. And I never want to 
see nothing so sad again as the other 
one’s eyes. Seemed as if they was look- 
ing back on sights that pretty near froze 
her blood. 

“We have no home,” she says, real 
low, ‘“We’ve come from Russia.” 

Well, we was slipping down through 
the tunnels about that time, and passing 
the big dam, so we kind of shifted the sub- 
ject to the wonders of nature, and what 
the hand of man has done to make ’em 
more wonderful. When we got to town 
we sets them down like they tells us, in 

front of the hotel 
and drives on. It 
was scorching hot 
aS by that time, and 
the boss suggests 
a soda before we 
attends to busi- 
ness. So we stops 
at the Kozy Kor- 
ner Kandy Kitch- 
en. Hank Wil- 
liams had meant 
well when he 
called it that, but 
it was about as 
cozy as a under- 
taker’s, on account 
of him never being 
able to get help 
that could inter- 
pret the atmosphere he was 
aimin’ at. 

We was the only customers it 
appeared. And Mayme Flint, 
who was dispensing her own 
brand of coziness at the moment, 
just went on sitting behind the 
counter, staring at us sort of 
sour like and biting her finger- 
nails. 

“How about a couple of 
pineapple sodas?” asks the boss 
real genial. 

“No charged water today,” 
she snaps, not moving. “Ex- 
pecting some on this train, but Hank 
aint brought it over yet. 

“Well, what have you to offer?” 

“Ice cream,” she says, “Vanilla and 
choclut.” 

“Bring us one of each.” 

“Ye mean, ye both want both kinds?” 

“You have grasped my meaning,” says 
the boss. 

We must have sat there ten minutes 
inspectin’ the strings of red and green 
crepe paper that Hank had festooned 
round sort of careless like at Christmas 
time, and which was now considerable 
fly-specked, it being the middle of July, 
before that girl set down the order, and 
there wasn’t nothing tempting about the 
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way it was dished up then. ‘The boss sat 
eating his kind of thoughtful, letting it 
melt slow under his tongue. “Bells at 
dusk,” he says after a while, like he was 
talking to himself. “That’s what it 
sounded like.” 

“What?” I asks. 

“That girl’s voice. Bells at dusk.” 

It must have been going on four 
o’clock when we got our errands done, 
and all the little nicknacks the boarders 
had spoken for rounded up. On the way 
out of town we passes the Kozy Korner. 

Somebody was taking down a red paper 
Christmas bell from the window. Blest 
if it wasn’t the little dark girl we’d given 
the lift that morning. 

‘Gosh!’ I says, putting on the brakes, 
“Look who’s there! Wonder if the soda 
water’s arrived yet. Wouldn’t you feel 
better with a nice cool drink under your 
belt, Alec?” 

We saunters in, registering surprise. 

“Welcome, welcome,” says the little 
dark one, bowing and showing all her 
white teeth in a smile as she pulls out 
chairs for us. 

“Mr. Williams has employed us to 
manage his soda fountain for a time,” says 
the other one, bringing out shining glasses 
of water with the ice a-tinkling on their 
sides. “But there do not appear to be 
many customers.” 

“Don’t let that worry you none, 
ma’am,” I says. “There soon will 
They’ve been out of soda water for a 
spell, and that kind of slowed things up, 
I guess.” 

Well, they fixed us a couple of sodas 
like we ordered, and they tasted so blamed 
good, we had a couple more, and then we 
drove off, wishing them all the luck they is. 


T was a hard week on the ranch, what 

with trying to make Emma Richards 
Hackett comfortable and all. Seems 
she’d never been out of New York state 
before, but she’d got famous writing 
novels about the wild untrammeled west, 
only just lately she’d been criticized for 
routing a private car in a story round over 
the country where they aint no railroad 
ever been or ever gointa be. So she’d come 
west to see for herself, and was spending 
a month or two with us writing a new 
story of the great open spaces, and breath- 
ing in the inspiration for the same, right 
on its native heath. The main trouble 
was, she expected all the new fangled con- 
veniences of a Park Avenue apartment to 
rally round on a Wyoming ranch. 

Alec’s mother or the old boss would 
have understood how to kind of coax her 
along when her expectations was dis- 
appointed. But Alec, he’s too young and 
easy. He just gives in, and tries to get 
the lady everything she hollers for. 

It was that week too, the millionaire’s 
flapper daughter that he’d brought out, 
thinking he’d sober her up a bit and may- 
be get acquainted with her, took it into 
her head to go off into the hills without a 
guide, and got lost. As if that weren’t 
enough, the young school teacher from 
Omaha, who'd fell in love with the boss, 
like the young ones generally did, threat- 
ened to shoot herself, if he didn’t recipro- 
cate her affection. Come Saturday after- 
noon the poor boy begun to look all 
done up. 
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“Do you spose we could sneak off 
down to Cody tonight for a little change 
and a cool drink without any one wanting 
to tag along?” he asks about supper time. 

“Leave it to me, Alec,” I says, and by 
pretending to be trying out the old bus 
to see where she rattles most, and taking 
tw-three false turns round, we manages 
to slip away. 

“Wonder how them two Russian girls 
are making out at the Kozy Korner,” he 
says after a while casual like, as if he just 
happened to think of ’em. 

“Oh thev’ll get along like a house 
afire,’ I told him, ‘‘but we might run in 
of course, and see.” 

“Well, we drives up, and there aint no 
chance to park within half a mile of the 
place, and inside there don’t begin to be 
tables enough for the crowd. Seems like 
all the single fellers for miles round and 
some doubles that aint hitched comfort- 
able, had come flocking in, all the same 
flies round a banana peel on the desert. 
You wouldn’t have knowed the place. 

First off—them Christmas decorations 
was gone, and they was soft little paper 
shades shaped like pink water-lilies, over 
the lights, danglin’ by green stems from 
the ceiling. There was more water-lilies, 
natural as life, floating on a looking-glass 
on the counter, and white frilly curtains 
at the windows. 

Dinged if Hank hadn’t gone and done 
the walls and ceilin’ over a kind of soft 
cool green too. 

He was standing back of the counter, 
grinning from ear to ear, and dishing out 
ice-cream for the little dark girl to fancy 
up. Her black eves was a-dancin’ and 
her white teeth flashin’ in a smile. The 
other one was passing out the drinks. 
And seems like everybody’s sort of still 
and polite whenever she asks, would they 
have anything more, as if they enjoys 
listening to her voice. She’s got a way 
about her, not condescending, and not 
familiar, but just plain gracious, like she 
was entertainin’ ’em in her own parlor, 
and wants to make everybody feel at 
home. The bovs just eats it up, them not 
having much chance to meet up with no 
real nice women. I could see the boss’s 
eyes following her round and getting sort 
of rested up looking at her. 

After a while we gets a table, and we 
see then one reason why it was takin’ 
everybody so long to feed. They was 
little bill o’ fares to each table—all 
printed out neat, like the big towns have. 
\nd the names was enough to make you 
want to sample ’em all. Geyser Queen, 
Desert Desire, Shoshone Shake and Yel- 
lowstone Freeze was some of ’em 

The girl with the nice voice come over 
to take our orders, looking real pleased 
to see us, and called our names proper, so 
she must of asked Hank who we was, and 
reciprocating the attention when we gets 
a chance later to pass the time of day with 
Hank, we finds out her name its Sonia. 
Miss Sonia, Hank says real respectful, 
ind the little dark one is Miss Olga. 

Well, we starts in with a Desert De- 
sire, which turns out to be kind of a grape 
juice concoction with slices of lemon and 
orange floating in it, and lots of ice, and 
we goes straight down the list, pretty in- 
clusive. They sure was a imposing and 
artistic layout all fussed up with differ- 
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ent kinds of nuts and fruit and marsh- 
mallows and pink whipped cream— 
hearty too, they was, some of ’em. 

“The trouble with these here soft 
drinks,” I says to Alec, “is ’t you sure 
know when you’ve had enough.” 

“Maybe we better wait till the next 
time to see what the rest of ’em look like,” 
he says, showing signs of distress. ‘This 
don’t seen: near so much of a treat as the 
first one.” 

“I was eating pretty slow myself by 
then, and taking time to look round at the 
crowd some. Over in one corner, where 
the light aint any too strong, I gets my 
eye on the Russian johnny, Radovitch 
his name was. The rest of the fellows 
aint smoked up on account of the ladies, 
but he was lighting one cigarette after 
another and consuming coffee and sand- 
wiches in between. His eyes is kind of 
deep set and piercing, and he aint missing 
nothing that’s going on, specially where 
Miss Sonia is concerned. I figures out 
after a while, that he thinks he’s seen her 
before somewheres, only he aint quite 
sure. 

It was gettin’ late and the crowd don’t 
seem to be thinning out none, but it was 
like pulling a cat off a carpet to get the 
boss to leave. All the way home he’s 
some thoughtful. 

“Well, you needn’t have worried none 
about how them girls was going to get 

n,” | told him when the silence seems too 
continuous. 

“T don’t know but they’re getting on 
most too well,” he says. 

“Alec,” I tells him, ‘““There’s just two 
kinds of women—the kind that makes you 
comfortable, and the kind that makes you 
uncomfortable. The first kind always 
gets along.” 

“T’d always thought there was a sight 
more kinds than that,” he says, “but per- 
haps you could fit them all under them 
two main heads. It sure ought to be an 
object lesson to Mayme Flint.” 

After that we drives in mornings 
mostly, either I or the boss, or both of us, 
two-three times a week. It wasn’t so 
crowded then, and we gets real familiar 
with all them fancy sundaes. I could see 
the boss has fell pretty hard for Miss 
Sonia, only what would his mother say— 
him taking a girl from a place like that, 
specially one that he don’t know nothing 
about. And of course, maybe Miss Sonia 
wouldn’t be willing to have him, or want 
to settle down on a dude ranch in Wyo- 
ming, after seeing most of the whole 
world. 


O the weeks fly by. The girls was stay- 

ing out to postmaster Benson’s, Mrs. 
Benson being a real kind-hearted lady 
that don’t mind a little extra trouble. 
She’s right chatty too, so we hears 
rumors how popular the girls is, and that 
most of the fellers in town and the coun- 
try surrounding has already proposed to 
one or both of ’em. Young Caxton, 
whose father owns the Lone a and 
Slim Lewis, cashier of the Cody National 
is under foot constant, to say nothing of 
others. But Hank reports the girls aint 
playing no favorites. He’s torn between 
joy at the way business keeps up, and 
anxiety for fear they'll be moving on 
again before long. 
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“Of course, I know Cody’s a fine town,” 
he says, “but it aint exactly a metropolis. 
I’ve done all I could to make it pleasant 
for ’em. I’ve give them cart blank, or 
whatever it is, to do anything they please 
to the place. But it aint in human reason 
they’d keep on working like they is at the 
Kozy Korner, if something better offers. 
I aint discouragin’ the fellers none either. 
‘The more the merrier,’ I says, and it sure 
pays—me, and them too. Why with all 
the tips they get, I’ll bet they’ve got the 
fare to New York salted away already.” 

“Well,” says the boss, “I think it’s 
time they had a little vacation. Mon- 
day’s Labor Day, and I’m coming in for 
them Sunday P. M. and take them out to 
the ranch. We can’t let them move on 
till they seen the sights of the country, of 
which a dude ranch sure is one.” 

Hank growled a lot about losing his 
trade on a holiday, but the boss is firm. 
He says no gentleman in Wyoming would 
want to deprive them two fine girls of 
their legal rights, and he’s got it fixed all 
up with them. It was news to me, but it 
listens good, and I seconds the motion. 

I won’t forget that Sunday forenoon, if 
I live to be a hundred—a crisp gold kind 
of a September day. And I aint seen the 
boss so gay and light-hearted for months. 
The little car couldn’t eat up the miles 
fast enough to suit him. 

But when we drove up in front of the 
Kozy Korner, it sure was wrapped in 
gloom. 

“They’ve gone,” says Hank. “Lit 
out, left us flat.” 

“What?” says the boss, going kind of 
white. 

“Yep—I aint seen a thing of ’em today, 
and Ma Benson says their bed wa’nt slept 
in last night.” 

The boss gets back in the car. “I can’t 
believe it, Dave,” he says, and just sets 
there. I got a kind of funny feeling in my 
throat, myself. 

After a minute or two he starts the car. 
I could see his hand trembling on the 
wheel, and we drives out to Ma Benson’s. 
She’s all stirred up, and there’s two, three 
neighbor women in talking excited 

Ma Benson thinks it queer that they 
disappeared but left their things in their 
room, though goodness knows they didn’t 
have many, and their bed aint been slept 
in, like Hank says. 

§ First off, I thought maybe they’d 
eloped,” she tells us. “But I’m sure 1 
don’t know who it would be with. They 
aint shown no partiality, unless it was for 
you fellers. Their going out to the ranch 
today, was the first I’ve jheard of them 
accepting any invitations.’ 

“Funny way they accepted this one,” 
says Alec, kind of joking, so’s not to show 
how bad he feels, and we drives off. But 
he can’t deceive me. I aint never seen 
the boss so bowled over. Not a word all 
the way home, and drivin’ like hell. 

It was Emma Richards Hackett that 
give me the idea. I’ll say that for the 
woman. She was always pestering me 
for yarns—what she called “local color” — 
and I painted ’em up good and bright for 
her while I was doing it. Well, that Sun- 
day afternoon I was kind of mooning 
round, time hanging heavy on my hands, 
like I aint expected it to, and she waylays 

(Continued on page 75) 

















In Oregon girls shoot pheasants 


HE slaughter of the immense bison 
herds that once populated the 
plains from Texas to Manitoba is 
usually cited as the greatest crime 
in the history of America’s magnificent, 
open-handed, thoughtless waste. It is 
true that literally millions of buffalo were 
ruthlessly killed for their hides and 
tongues in the two decades following the 
close of the Civil War, but their extermi- 
nation was not so black a crime as the 
ardent conservationists have painted it. 
If the West was to be populated by 
farmers and stockmen, the buffalo had to 
go. Cattle, fields and buffalo could not 
ee occupy the same territory. 
The buffalo, after all, is a wild animal with 
ideas of his own, and these ideas contain 
neither respect for fences nor love and 
tolerance for his cousin, the domestic cow. 
Many breeders have attempted to domes- 
ticate the buffalo; all have failed. His 
presence in any considerable numbers 
would have made the life of the farmer 
a continuous nightmare and bankrupted 
the stockman. The buffalo had to go 
and it really does not make much dif- 
ference whether the herds were extermi- 
nated in twenty years or in fifty years. 
The buffalo, though, was only one of 
the many species of wild animals which 
not so very long ago inhabited the conti- 
nent in such numbers that the supply 
seemed inexhaustible. Elk and deer and 
bear, moose and mountain sheep and 
goats, antelopes by the million, ducks, 
geese, prairie chickens and other fowl in 
countless flocks swarmed over prairies, 
mountains and valleys. In the fifties one 
traveler counted forty grizzlies feeding on 
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the acorns beneath the oaks of the Tejon 
range a hundred miles north of Los 
Angeles. Stewart Edward White tells 
how as late as the nineties he found every 
slough, pond and little lake in California’s 
interior valley literally black with water 
fowl. Even twenty years ago the market 
hunters of various states used to bring in 
large wagons filled with thousands of dead 
birds as a result of a few days’ shooting. 


ET I maintain that the slaughter of 
America’s game was not acrime. The 
supply seemed inexhaustible. Given the 
American temperament, it was inevitable 
that we should have tapped this “inex- 
haustible” supply with a thoughtless, 
grandiose liberality. Under similar cir- 
cumstances we would do it all over again. 
It had to be. We had to learn the lesson. 
But it 75 a crime that, having had our 
lesson, we have largely failed to profit by 
it. It is a disgrace that, having learned 
the necessity of preserving, protecting and 
increasing the remnant of our wild game 
and fish, we have failed to do so except in 
spots. And the disgrace is made blacker 
by the fact that several states have 
demonstrated how comparatively easy it 
is, given the money, the will and the efh- 
ciency, to repopulate the fields, the woods 
and the streams, to restore and maintain 
large numbers of game and fish even in the 
oldest, most highly developed and indus- 
trialized of the American states. 
Pennsylvania has proven that a com- 
monwealth three hundred years old, 
having in its limits the largest industrial 
region in the world, densely populated and 
covered with a network of railways and 
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Who Is the 
Worst 
Game Hog? 


The Politician Destroys More 
Wild Life Than Thousands 
of Sportsmen Take With 
Gun and Rod 


By L. F. Merrick 


motor roads, can restore not only fish and 
small feathered game, but can successfully 
bring back deer and bear in such numbers 
that thousands of bucks and several hun- 
dred bear are annually taken by the 
Pennsylvania hunters. 

Yes, you denizens of the open spaces, 
you hunters of the Far West, in the year 
ending June 30, 1924, there were shot and 
killed by the hunters of New Jersey within 
the confines of their own little state 1219 
bucks! In the county of Bergen, just 
across the river from Manhattan, a county 
all of which lies within a distance of 
twenty miles from New York’s city hall, 
forty-two antlered bucks were trans- 
formed into venison by the bullets of the 
hunters. 

It was about twenty years ago when the 
shrinkage in the available supply of game 
and fish opened the eyes of sportsmen to 
the rather obvious fact that a dead duck 
doesn’t lay eggs and raise a brood of 
young ones. Not until the beginning of 
the twentieth century did they realize 
from an intensive study of biology that a 
doe transformed into venison won’t have 
any more fawns. It was this realization, 
vague and dim at first, that led to a rather 
general enactment of restrictive game 
laws. The killing of does was prohibited, 
closed seasons were established, bag limits 
were introduced and here and there the 
killing of certain species threatened with 
extinction was entirely forbidden for a 
term of years. By-and-by the scope of 
the game laws was extended, at the in- 
stigation and with the backing of sports- 
men’s organizations a system of hunting 
and fishing licenses was introduced in 
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many states, including all of those located 
in the Far West. ‘The license fees were 
small, usually a dollar a year for hunting 
and another dollar for the privilege of 
angling, but the number of men and 
women who loved to go out with rod and 
gun was so large that the funds at the dis- 
posal of the various state fish and game 
commissions attained sizable proportions 
within a few years. In Oregon, for in- 


stance, they climbed to $200,000 a year; 
in California they reached half a million 
annually. When the receipts from the 
licenses attained these proportions the 
politician saw, coveted and took them. 


HE country’s worst pest today is the 

politician. He interferes with every 
effort to improve things; whenever the 
needs of the public collide with his narrow, 
selfish personal interests, the public gets it 
in the neck. If he does not actively oppose 
the effort, his political cowardice ties his 
hands and he blocks the movement by 
sitting tight and doing nothing. And 
whenever he notices a new source of 
revenue, he appropriates it and uses it not 
primarily to serve the public, but to 
reward the faithful and strengthen his 
own fences. 

That’s what happened to the funds 
raised by levying a tax 
on the hunting and an- 
gling privileges. ‘The 
politicians quietly sur- 
rounded and absorbed 
them. The fish and game 
commissions became ad- 
ditional tools for the 
politicians. With the 
sportsmen’s money the 
politicians hired game 
wardens who did not 
ward; they built hatch- 
eries that did but little 
hatching; they appointed 
clerks and supervisors 
and deputies who oiled 
and greased the political 
machine, but paid little 


attention to fish and 
game. 4 
Progress was made ; 


despite the failure of 


Who Is the Worst Game Hog? 














L. F. Merrick 


depends upon proper understanding of its nature. 
watching the bird intently until ordered to “fetch... Then one will catch the 
bird and carry it gently in its mouth to the trainer. The dogs never harm the 
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; Frank Colburn, of Salinas, California, is fond of bird dogs and knows how to 
J train them. In the upper right hand picture is shown a dog with a bird on its 
back. This dog was considered worthless and sold to Colburn for $5. He 
later sold it for $100, demonstrating that the value of a dog sometimes 


Colburn's dogs will stand 


bird when practising. Many persons like dogs, but only a true sportsman who 


owns a faithful hunter gets the maximum pleasure out of dog companionship 


the political commissions to function, but 
this progress was due almost solely to the 
campaign of education carried on by 
various associations of nature lovers and 
sportsmen among the hunters and anglers. 
Indeed, so much progress was made by 
this educational campaign that six or 
seven years ago the fish and game work in 
several states was taken out of politics and 
placed in the hands of men whose sole 
desire it was to increase the fish and game 
crop. 

Among the Far Western states Oregon 
took the lead. Seven years ago Captain 
E. A. Burghduff, a young and capable 
enthusiast, was made the executive officer 
of the Oregon State Game Commission. 
He was given a free hand unhampered by 
politics to build up an efficient corps of 
wardens, to develop the hatchery system 
and to build up the game farms. He was 





The trainer talking it over with his pals 


executive officer until two months ago, 
having broken the long-distance record 
for continuous service among the game 
commissioners of the Far West. Under 
his able administration Oregon became 
perhaps the best stocked game state in the 
Far West. With total receipts of $352,000 
in 1924 he liberated 22,000 Chinese pheas- 
ants in two years from the three game 
farms; he shipped 100,000 bass and nearly 
400,000 crappies to various Oregon lakes 
in 1924; he started to distribute Hun- 
garian partridges in various suitable 
localities and he shipped nearly 40,000,000 
trout fry to keep up the supply of game 
fish in the Oregon streams. When he took 
charge he found half a dozen trout hatch- 
eries; now Oregon has thirty-five hatch- 
eries, egg-taking and eyeing stations; 
it has three excellent game farms and 
their output is increasing the game and 
fish supply despite the 
ever-growing number of 
anglers and fishermen 
whom the automobile 
carries in a few hours 
even to the remotest 
parts of the state. 
Captain Burghduf 
successfully reintroduced 
the moose into Oregon; 
he gave the beaver such 
excellent protection that 
restricted trapping could 
be started again. Today 
there are more varieties 
and greater numbers of 
game fish and birds in 
Oregon than Lewis and 
Clark found a hundred 
and twenty years ago. 
Antelopes, almost ex- 
tinct ten years ago, have 
(Continued on page 80) 
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unting Thrills 


Being the Experiences of an Outdoor Man Who Now Prefers 
the Camera to the Gun as He Stalks Big Game 


HE biggest thrill I could get out 

of American game would be to 

take a photograph of a grizzly 

bear in action. I’ve been eleven 
years hoping to do that, and I never 
expect to, because that would come 
from pure chance alone, and there are too 
few grizzlies left, except in national parks, 
for anybody to have many chances. 

If a man could just leave business and 
devote himself to this one desire, he might 
succeed some day. 

I suppose the ordinary man’s biggest 
hunting thrill would come from killing a 
grizzly, or one of the big brown bears nat 
the Kadiak islands which are the equal, 
for courage and gameness and vitality and 
size, of the biggest grizzlies. But I’ve 
killed grizzlies, two of them, and I came a 
heap nearer getting killed by a buck deer 
than I did with either of them. 

Still, that isn’t saying that grizzlies are 
not dangerous. For sheer danger to the 
hunter I put the grizzly first of everything 
on the American continent. He’s big, and 
he will fight, and it’s hard to stop him. I 
won’t say that he will attack man at all 
times or kill a man just to be killing, but 
when a grizzly has been shot 
at or trapped a couple of 
times and escaped, he is 
likely to have an uncertain 
disposition. 

However, it is my opinion 
that the bear is a much 
maligned animal. He never 
did kill as many cattle or 
domestic animals or game as 
he was credited with slaying. 
The mountain lion is the » 
real assassin. He kills for 
the pleasure of it. He de- i 
stroys more wild life than q 
any other animal, especially 
deer, and he slaughters more 
domestic animals than any 
other wild creature. 

But he isn’t so much for 
sport. There are plenty of 
lions left yet for the ambi- 
tious hunter to go after, in 
spite of the efforts of the 
biological survey to extermi- 
nate them, and any one will- 
ing to take the ‘time and _ pro- 
vide the outfit and do the work can get 
a shot at one, especially if he can get the 
assistance of some good lion dogs. When 
you have shot him, though, you haven’t 
done so much. 

A mountain lion is a coward. Of 
course, I don’t expect tenderfeet to belicve 
that. They think mountain lions will 
follow them along lonely trails, and lie in 
wait for them and make unprovoked at- 
tacks onthem. But they won’t. The big 
cat is shy. He will do everything he can 





As told by 


Tod Powell 


To a Staff Writer for Sunset Magazine 


to keep out of your way. There are just 
two cases on record in California where a 
lion attacked a human being, and in one 
case the attacked person was a child, 
while in the other the lion was shown to 
have had hydrophobia. In other words, 
conditions were not normal. 

I suppose I’ve killed every kind of game 
there is in the Rocky mountains, which 
means virtually everything, and all the 
large animals, that there are in this 
country. 

A good while ago a bear scared me 
pretty nearly out of my growth. I was 
making camp, for a while, in an old de- 
serted cabin about twelve miles from a 
ranch. I had my saddlehorse picketed 
close by, so I could ride out and catch my 
pack animal when I needed him. 

I awoke in the middle of the night and 
heard a commotion on the roof of the 
cabin. The slabs creaked and the whole 
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This band of Rocky mountain sheep came down to the moun- 
tains above Ouray. Colorado. to feed. Hungry as they 


were, Powell had to wait a week to get close 


enough to make this picture 


building, it seemed to me, just shook like a 
leaf in the wind. I went out to take a 
look, and, there, on the ridgepole, outlined 
against a clear sky, was the biggest bear I 
ever saw or expect to see. 

I caught my horse, jumped on him bare- 
back and pulled up the picket pin without 
even waiting to untie it, and rode the 
whole way to the ranch in my under- 
clothing, though it was winter and there 
was snow on the ground. 

The bear never even bothered the stuff 


I had inthe cabin. When I got back 

next day I found everything just as I 

had left it, or nearly so, and no bear 

tracks inside. That shows that bears do 
not, ordinarily, go out of their way to 
attack humans. 

Even the first grizzly I killed was that 
way. He wasn’t bothering me and | 
wasn’t intending to bother him, but the 
whole thing came up accidentally. I was 
out after venison in northwestern Colo- 
rado back in 1905. The thirty-thirty, 
which used to be the standard gun in the 
West, had gone out of my life long before 
that and I was carrying my regular gun, a 
box-magazine rifle that took the then, 
standard army cartridge, the 1903 Spring- 
field. 

It takes a heavy gun like that to stop a 
grizzly, or even a good big bear of any 
species, for that matter. 

I ran into this bear while he was eating 
service berries. Most people will tell you 
that a grizzly will always fight when you 
run on to him. I don’t think so. Any- 
way, this fellow didn’t tackle me and I 
killed him with a single shot, without any 
particular ceremony or trouble. I hit him 
just behind the ear and the 
heavy bullet penetrated his 
skull. Not even that cart- 
ridge, however, will drive a 
bullet through a_ grizzly’s 
skull in front; the bullet will 
only glance off, if you hit 
him there. 

This animal weighed about 
800 pounds, and for a while I 
was pretty much set up. [| 
forgot about almost having a 
fine case of buck fever when 
Iran on to Mr. Bear. Say, 
if you don’t believe it’s some 
sensation to run on to a bear 
unexpectedly, in the brush 
where he looks a good deal 
bigger than a cow, you think 
again! 


HE buck deer I men- 

tioned gave me a much 
harder time and one that 
came near being much more 
serious. In fact, you might 
say it was serious, because 
he wounded me. 

I had been playing with him all day. 
He had an area about a quarter or three- 
eighths of a mile. 

I wanted this fellow for meat and I 
probably was a little over-anxious. Any- 
way, instead of waiting and making a 
longer stalk for a better shot, I fired as 
soon as | thought I had a fair chance to 
down him. My shot was a little high and 
instead of getting a vital spot it only 

“creased” him—you know. nicked his 
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spine like the storybooks say the old 
plainsmen did when they wanted to catch 
a wild horse. 

I thought he was dead. He fell like it, 
and he lay still like it, and I walked up to 
him and looked him over and he looked 
dead. So I set my rifle down and took out 
my knife and straddled him to bleed him. 

Right then things began to happen. 
That buck came to in a rush the instant 
the point of the knife pricked his throat. 
He got to his feet with a rush and bucked 
me off faster than any outlaw horse ever 
“piled” a cowboy. 

Then he started making things interest- 
ing by plunging at me, rearing and stamp- 
ing at me with his hooves. A deer’s 
hooves are razor keen and I was badly 
scared. But every time he would rear, I’d 
roll. That way I managed to escape any- 
thing serious, though the buck cut my 
clothing several times. 

When that didn’t work, he drove at me 
with his antlers—and a fine big, broad set 
they were. This broadness and the fact 
he would work his head and neck faster 
than I could roll, enabled him to slash my 
thigh. When he had done that, he gave 
up and started torun. I guess he thought 
I was dead. 

But I wasn’t. I got to my rifle, and 
while the buck was crossing the bottom of 
the little open cahon we were in I got a 
bead on him and downed him. 

That was one thing that taught me 
never to lay my rifle aside when I| was in 
the woods. That’s something every 
hunter ought to know, and everybody 
else that uses the woods, too. 


S! ILL, it’s the greenhorn that gets them, 
someti-ies. Take old “Three Toes,” a 
grizzly that neared the record for size, 
shot near Montrose, Colorado, years ago. 
A tenderfoot from Nebraska got him. 

The Nebraskan was out with a thirty- 
thirty, or some other lighter rifle, and he 
saw Mr. Bear coming out of the brush. 
Three Toes was quarrelsome. He had 
been shot at by mountaineers and cattle- 
men for years because he was a stock 
killer and a bad one. 

The tenderfoot got in one shot and ran 
for a tree. He stuck to his rifle and when 
he had found a good place up in the tree 
he started shooting at Three Toes again. 
Nobody knows how many times he filled 
and emptied his magazine; he just kept 
shooting until the bear was dead. No- 
body even found out how many times he 
had been hit, because his carcass was so 
full of bullets from the stockmen’s guns 
that you couldn’t tell how often the 
tenderfoot got to him. 

That’s the way it goes; some fellow that 
doesn’t know what he’s up against comes 
out and kills a bear that plenty of moun- 
taineers would go out of their way to 
avoid, even if armed. 

You never can tell how many bullets a 
bear can carry away with him, without 
other effect than to sour his disposition. 
“Old Mose,” another stock-killer shot 
down by Jack Anthony in the Tarryall 
country in 1910, is said to have had more 
than 150 bullets in his body, counting the 
nine that Anthony put there at the finish. 

You might not believe that, either— 
that it took nine high-power bullets to kill 
a grizzly. Butit did, (Continued on page 79) 
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A Colorado brown bear anxious to get away from his camera-armed pursuer 


and perhaps just a little curious as to what it's all about 
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A young cinnamon bear, treed and later More Wyoming mountain sheep, “shot” 
caught after long trailing through a little lower in the mountains than 
the Colorado mountains those on the opposite page 
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Powell waited two hours in a haystack with the thermometer at 55° to get this 


remarkable picture of America’s shyest creature—the Montana antelope 
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This 42-foot rum-runner refused to stop when signalled so the pursuing boat opened fire. Dodging volleys of bullets 
from Coast Guard rifles, the crew of the ill-fated boat lost control and ended by a freak crash into a 


nearby pier. 


Along 


HE wasn’t clean, and she wasn’t 

pretty, but she could whack 

along at eight or nine knots on 

her auxiliary motor alone and 
when her schooner-rig sails were set she 
could add quite a few to that. Her motor 
was still and the canvas hung bedraggled 
from the gaffs. Away off northward, where 
the Farallones loomed up as misty peaks, a 
gleam from a watchful lighthouse stabbed 
at the gloom. Eastward, Point Bonita 
light and Fort Point light could be seen 
dimly, low near the horizon. Southeast 
the San Francisco lightship pitched at 
anchor and, for the rest, it was cloud- 
streaked sky and uneasy gray-black 
water. 

The remnants of a storm kept the 
waves tossing and the ship rolled and 
pitched in them. It was rougher inshore, 
near the Potato Patch, but not so rough 
that small craft could not cross the bar, if 
manned by such hardy boatmen as liquor 
smugglers have to be. 

One such was bearing down on the 
waiting ship. The lookout had been 
watching her for a quarter of an hour 
while her running lights, at first mere pin- 


Boat and cargo went up in flames 


um Wartare 


the Pacific Coast 


By D. R. Lane 


Author of: Is Our Navy Fit to Fight, etc. 


points, enlarged to respectable-sized red 
and green glows. Now the deck officer 
called the supercargo and there were sun- 
dry mysterious signals with a flashlight 
over the rail, signals which were answered 
from the oncoming launch. 

“Forty cases,” announced the super- 
cargo. 

A hatch came off, men went below and 
checked and double checked to see that 
the number was neither more nor less than 
forty cases of Scotch whisky to be passed 
up and piled on deck. Two machine guns 
were made ready for action, and five or 
six of the liquor ship’s crew stood by with 
rifles and revolvers. 

The launch drew nearer. The machine 
guns, with gunners ready and cartridge 
belts threaded, were trained down, ready 
to sweep her from end to end in case of any 
sudden treacherous attack from high- 
jackers. The supercargo took charge at 
the break in the rail where a passenger 


‘vessel would have mounted an accom- 
modation ladder. 
The small craft lay alongside, a 
rope ladder was tossed over and a 
man began clambering up. Rifles 
covered him as he climbed. The in- 
stant his feet were on the deck he raised 
both hands above his head. The super- 
cargo slapped his pockets expertly in a 
search for arms. 

“All right,” he said. “Let ’em down.” 

Down came the hands and forth from 
an inner pocket came a wad of currency. 
The supercargo counted it. : 

“Thirteen sixty, thirteen eighty, four- 
teen hundred,” he pronounced, laying 
down the last of the bills. “Correct. 
Here’s your stuff.” 

A couple of the liquor boat’s crew began 
handing the cases down into the launch, 
where they were stowed away. 

The supercargo, with business out of 
the way and the money in his pocket, re- 
laxed a trifle. 

“Have any luck coming out?” he asked. 

“No,” said the man from shore. ‘Saw 
a coast guard, but he don’t worry me 
none. I’ve got one of those new dumping 
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slides and if he chases me on the way in 
I’ll slip the load over and let him search 
me. Be easy enough to pick it up later.” 

The supercargo produced a_ bottle. 
“Have a drink?” 

They drank and the liquor buyer 
dropped back into his boat. Presently 
she slipped away, with her running lights 
darkened and not even a gleam from the 
binnacle in her little halfhouse. Her 
owner was taking no chance now of at- 
tracting attention, either from a coast 
guard patrol bent on embarrassing in- 
quiries or a highjacker seeking an easy 
pickup. Not that her cargo was a large 
one, but then, pickings are pickings, and 
the liquor thieves are watchful for any- 
thing that comes their way. 

She may have gone a mile or two, per- 
haps, when a rattle of shots broke out. 
Somebody was having a go at those forty 
cases. The firing died out with a final 
shot or two. Who had won? The men 
aboard the liquor ship didn’t know. 

A slim white wraith slid up out of the 
south, her turbine humming like a beehive 
and her boilers under forced draft. 

She was a coast guard cutter bent on 
hnding out what it 
was all about. The 
liquor ship’s people 
could see her, a white 
bullet followed by a 
trail of foamy smoke 
which was her wake, 
as she split the waves 
a couple of miles in- 4 ym 
shore of them. From ane 
across the water they 
could hear a_ six- 
pounder bark as she 
intercepted herslower 
quarry in a dash 
shoreward. 

“Oh, well,” said 
the supercargo, with a 


Rum Warfare Along the Pacific Coast: 


shrug. ‘“The more they seize, the more 
we can sell to somebody else.” 

All three sorts of vessels—the liquor 
craft, the highjackers’ launch and the 
coast guard ship—have their analogies in 
the naval fights of 1812. The coast 
guardsman plays the role of the legitimate 
naval vessel, the highjacker is the priva- 
teersman not overly anxious to come afoul 
of any more formal warship that would 
ask too many questions about his cargo 
and his method of acquiring it, and the 
liquor ship is the commerce which both 
the others harry. 


HE battles of those old days find their 

counterpart in a strange triangular 
struggle now being waged off the Pacific 
Coast from Puget Sound south to the west 
coast Mexican ports. 

From Canada and from Mexico the 
liquor ships are sailing today in accord 
with arrangements at least as good as 
those under which cargo carriers spread 
their wings in English ports in 1812 and 
set sail for distant colonies, and from a 
dozen spots along the shoreline the high- 
jackers set out on swift forays whose 
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object is the costly cargo each rum runner 
carries. 

“Rum runner!” A good old phrase— 
one that gained currency in the liquor 
smuggling days a century and more ago 
when the luggers used to slip out of the 
French channel harbors for sheltered 
coves on the English coasts, when “‘liddle 
casks” and laces and maybe a bolt or two 
of silk used to be run ashore in small boats 
and hidden from the king’s men amid the 
heather. It has come back to usage to 
describe an equally hardy breed of sea- 
farers. 

The smugglers of King George’s day 
had not to face the fire of machine guns 
and highpower rifles; they did not have to 
cope with the “double cross” which has 
been developed to a fine art in the liquor 
dealings of today; they did not have to 
face and fight or outwit the horde of 
robbers who shelter in all along the Ameri- 
can coast, in both the United States and 
Canada. 

True, the present liquor smugglers must 
contend with the coast guard, modern 
prototype of the “revenue men” who 
served King George, but, they say, these 
gentry worry them 
very little. 

“The coast guard? 
The highjackers stop 
five times as much 
liquor as the coastguard 
ever see,” snorted one 
former member of the 
smuggling fraternity. 
“Why, all you have to 
fear from them is get- 
ting caught by one of 
the big cutters, the 
fellows that mount a 
five-point seven or so. 
These little rumchasers 
they've been putting 
out are nothing. 


The rum-runner Speedway fired during a highjacker attack not far off San Francisco. The crew deserted the vessel fearing an 
explosion and the highjackers shunned it for the same reason. One boatload of the crew was picked up by a passenger 
steamer and the other reached the shore in safety. The owner of the Speedway took both photos 
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“They can’t come out after you, they 
can’t sail, and they don’t mount a gun 
big enough to sink you. What can they 
do?” 

The coast guard, on the other hand, 
thinks pretty well of its new fleet of little 
vessels. So do the federal prohibition 
forces. The mere fact that one of the 
“CG” boats, as they are called, is occupy- 
ing a harbor is insurance that nobody will 
try to land a liquor cargo there, they say, 
and they point to a 
Scotch liquor in certain Pacific Coast 
cities as evidence of the truth of their 
argument. 

“The coast guard can’t touch you, un- 
less they know you’ ve been in communica- 
tion with the shore, no matter 


recent scarcity of 


But with the information, with fast 
launches and plenty of munitions of war, 
backed up by daredevils, the highjackers, 
indeed, do very well. There are few ships 
in the liquor industry that are too big for 
them to tackle and nobody in the 
smuggling game feels safe until he has got 
well out of Canadian waters and down 
south of Cz ipe Flattery. 

Even then he is in constant danger from 
another and very serious enemy, fire. His 
cargo is of such nature that almost any 
small mishap will free a quantity of highly 
inflammable fluid aboard his vessel. 
Being liquid, it settles into the bilges and, 
being volatile, fires easily from a chance 
spark or the unprotected ember of a cigar- 
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The open type of thirty-six foot picket boat used by the Coast Guard in scouting booze smugglers 


chaser” fleet, attracted by the glare of the 
fre against the evening sky, hurried up, 
squelched the flames and made the launch 
a prize. 

Too much damage had been done by 
the fire, however, and as the seized craft 
was being towed into harbor she sank 
suddenly. 

While there are plenty of sheltered spots 
along the United States coasts where the 
highjackers harbor, British Columbia 
waters are their more favored haunts be- 
cause, there, liquor is property andcan not 
be seized by ofhcers of the law. Or if it is 
stolen, legal redress is at hand. True, this 
is seldom invoked, but at all events a store 
of liquor is safer there than in American 
territory, and the highjackers 





if you are within the twelve mile 
limit,” asserted the man just 
quoted. “You have your papers, 
and you are bound for a legiti- 
mate port with a cargo that 1s 
lawful for that port; what can 
they do to you?” 

But these very papers sup- 
posed to protect the liquor ship 
once she is on her business off 
the American coast provide at 
the same time the vulnerable 
spot for the highjackers’ attack. 

A ship’s papers are a matter 
of public record at the customs 
offices in the port whence she 
sails. Her cargo, destination 
and time of departure all are 
listed there for all who seek the 
information. The highjackers’ 
intelligence corps learns from 
these records what ships are to ae 
sail, with what sort of liquor, 
whence and when 

With that in hand it is easy 
for them to lie in wait for the 
vessel and attack her. Some- 
times, it is true, some would-be 





outlaws. 


Casualty List Grows in Coast Rum War 


HE rum war along the Pacific Coast is increasing in 

bitterness as the lawless element becomes more des- 
perate and the Federal Government’s agents show more 
determination to end the illicit traffic. 
Battle of Moss Landing, in the Monterey Bay district, 
on the California coast, a machine gun was used by the 
A deputy sheriff in the attacking party was 
killed; a sheriff and a state traffic officer were wounded. 

A man and his wife who lived near the favorite 
landing place of the rum runners in that district are said 
to have given information to the federal officials. 
bodies were found recently and it is assumed that the 
booze smugglers murdered them. 

Highjackers play an important part in the rum war. 
They are the most daring of the criminals. 
for rum runners to land their cargoes, then try to steal 
Thus the smugglers have two forces against them— 
the highjackers and the officers of the law. They dread 
the former ten times more than the latter. 

In the accompanying article the methods used by 
the rum runners are explained and the efforts of the 
government men to enforce the prohibition law are 


During the 


Their 


They wait 


have to store their wares at 
times until they can dispose of 
them. 

The liquor which is smuggled 
from Mexican waters has a 
smaller hazard to face. Because 
of this there are intermittent 
efforts to make Mexico an im- 
portant base for smuggling 
operations. One such is under 
way now. 

The smuggled stuff has been 
the mainstay of Pacific Coast 
consumption. Supplies have 
been forthcoming with virtually 
all the regularity that was de- 
sired until late last February, 
when there was a slump follow- 
ing the capture of the Quadra by 
the coast guarder Shawnee off 
the Farallones. This, and the 
seizure of the Coal Harbour and 
the surrender of the crew of the 
Giulia with a tale of mutiny 
aboard ship, hampered liquor 
operations for a time. 

It is to the smuggling and to 
the highjacking that the adven- 
turous spirits turn. Compared 
with them the mere operation 








liquor thief proceeds without described. 

this information. There is a 

story current of an amateur 

who fitted out a launch with rifles and ette almost before the liquor runners know 


machine gun and set forth to capture 
the Umatilla lightship and steal her sup- 
posed cargo of liquor. 

They say, too, that the crew of the 
lightship had to put up quite an argument 
to convince the gentleman that they 
didn’t have any whisky aboard; but that 
may be merely a sailor’s embellishment to 
a fine tale. 


there is anything amiss. 

Then there is a flash, an explosion that 
frees more of the dangerous stuff, and a 
desperate battle to save the boat, or, at 
least, her people. 

Not long ago a launch with 500 cases of 
whisky aboard caught fire outside the 
Golden Gate. Her people were near ex- 
haustion when one of the new “rum 


of a still concealed in some 
isolated valley or hidden away in the for- 
eign quarter of a great city is child’s play 
and the retail selling of liquor insignifi- 
cant. Retailers and still operators, at 
most, risk only arrest and imprisonment 
as long as they are “regular.” 

The smuggler risks his neck while he has 
liquor in his possession and the high- 
jacker carries his life in his hands all the 
time. There is always the chance that 
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The speedy patrol boat is the best bet in the struggle to clamp the lid on illicit |’quor traffic on the Pacific Coast 


somebody who has recognized him in a 
raid will shoot from behind, or through a 
window, or betray him to officers as a 
wanted man. 

Chis risk makes the occupation attrac- 
tive to some, its undoubted opportunities 
for financial gain make it alluring to 
others and the force of circumstances 
puts still others into it. 

Highjacking draws recruits from many 
walks of life. College men and cooks, 
scapegraces and sailors, men with nothing 
to risk but life and men with everything 
to hazard are drawn into it. Casualties in 
action, killings for revenge and with- 
drawals for prudence and other reasons 
constantly reduce its ranks. 

Nobody has yet heard of a highjacker 


who got rich and retired, though tales of 


men who have accumulated a fortune at 
mere bootlegging are to be gathered on 
every side. 

The highjacker is a wily animal. He 
has to be. Anybody in the liquor business 
is glad to see him out of the way; he must 
be eternally on guard against violence and 
treachery. There are few of his ilk that 
will admit their engagement in such enter- 
prises. 

Most of them pose, with some justifica- 
tion, as bootleggers of various degrees. 
This provides an explanation for their 
possession of liquor and a status on which 
they can obtain all sorts 
of information of value. 

For instance, by such 
a pose the highjacker in 
an American port is 
thrown in contact with 
the “field agents” of the 
liquor smuggling inter- 
ests and so is told, as a 
matter of business rou- 
tine, when liquor ships 
are expected offshore and 
just where they will lie. 
Then he can, if sufh- 
ciently daring, attack 
the ships themselves or, 
more probably, _ prey 
upon the small boats 
which transport the 
liquor to shore. 

It was an enterprise 
of this sort that brought 
the Eggers brothers, per- 
haps the most noted of 
the highjackers at the 
present time, into the 


public eye on this side of the border. 
They all ‘Theodore, Milo and Ariel— 
were well known in Canada some time ago. 

The sons of a well-to-do Seattle fish 
dealer, these three young men apparently 
became involved in the liquor business 
through trips to sea on their father’s fish- 
ing boats, where they saw what was being 
done by other craft supposed to be peace- 
ful fishermen. It was not long until they 
engaged in liquor running on their own 
behalf, according to those who know 
them, and from that to highjacking was a 
simple step for lads so endowed with the 
spirit of high adventure. 


MONG their victims is the launch 

Lillums. ‘There were some unusual 
angles connected with this and as a result 
charges amounting to piracy were lodged 
against Milo and Ariel in Canada, while 
Theodore, entangled in a liquor enterprise 
on this side of the line, wound up in 
Atlanta penitentiary. His trial gave the 
Canadian authorities notice of where he 
was and due preparations were made to 
arrest him on a Canadian charge when he 
was released last fall. 

But, for some reason never explained, 
the automobile being used by the Cana- 
dian officer who planned to arrest him 
suffered a series of punctures which de- 
layed it in arriving at the penitentiary 





charge on the bridge 


gate until Theodore had been released, 
entered a car thoughtfully provided by 
friends, and vanished. 

Some time later he telegraphed to Milo 
and Ariel whom the officers knew were 
hiding in San Francisco but of whose 
temporary names and addresses they were 
unaware. The telegram betrayed them. 
Private detectives employed by the Cana- 
dian government arrested them, and hear- 
ings on their deportation were in progress 
when the two, and perhaps Theodore as 
well, figured in one of the most sensa- 
tional escape plots on record. 

As a deputy marshal conveyed the two 
through the halls of the postofiice building 
in San Francisco, two men met them, 
somebody dashed ammonia in the officer’s 
eyes, and the Eggers pair started to run. 
The marshal, Jack Donnelly, however, 
had grabbed for his prisoners when the 
ammonia was thrown and when they 
struggled to get away, drew his pistol and 
fred blindly. 

The bullet struck Ariel just below the 
heart. He ran a few steps, cried “Good- 
by, Jack, they got me!” and fell dead. 

Milo dashed on downstairs and out into 
the street, where again an automobile was 
waiting, and escaped. 

Half a dozen persons were accused of 
complicity in the affair, including Milo’s 
wife, Mrs. Dorothy Eg ggers, and _ the 
brothers’ sister, Mrs. 
Erna Brown. Detectives 
searched high and low, 
for two weeks but found 
no trace of the missing 
brother, nor of Theodore, 
who was wanted for sup- 
posed complicity in the 
affair. The hue and cry 
died down, the two 
women were released 
from custody, and every- 
body forgot about the 
case. 

Then, out of a clear 
sky, Theodore was lo- 
cated in Philadelphia 
and arrested, together 
with four or five others, 
and the federal grand 
jury returned _ indict- 
ments against him, Mrs. 
Brown and four others. 

A young San Fran- 


The Quadra, seized liquor ship. A Coast Guard officer takes ciscan, a war veteran 
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ARGARET THARP habitually 

passed from slumber to clear- 

eyed liveliness without inter- 

mediate languor. ‘This morning 
nothing was unusual in her awakening 
save the absence of the eight o’clock San 
Francisco boat’s sad hooting: across the 
room the clock’s hands pointed like one 
long hand to a few minutes past seven. 
Margaret rolled over beneath the covers, 
putting her back to the sun-painted west 
wall, and closed her eyes again. 

But drowsiness would not come. She 
was definitely awake to the morning ex- 
citement of the next-door chickens, the 
hum of an automobile going toward the 
ferry, the unfamiliar fragrance of mag- 
nolia in the breeze tickling her cheek with 
loose hair-ends. She got up, slid feet into 
soft slippers, shoulders into bath robe, 
and went downstairs to start toast and 
coffee before dressing. 

A fat man in black was on the point of 
leaving the kitchen. 

Margaret cried out, catching the robe 
high to her throat with both hands. 

Red and crystal glinted on the hand 
with which the fat man took off his black 
derby. Holding the doorknob, he turned 
to face Margaret. He turned slowly, with 
the smooth precision of a globe revolving 
on a fixed axis, and he managed his head 
with care, as if it balanced an invisible 
burden. 

“You—are—Mrs.—Tharp.” 

Sighing puffs of breath spaced his words, 
cushioned them, gave them the semblance 
of gems nested separately in raw cotton. 
He was a man past forty, with opaquely 
glistening eyes whose blackness was re- 
peated with variety of finish in mustache 
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and hair, freshly ironed suit and enameled 
shoes. The dark skin of his face—ball- 
round over a tight stiff collar—was pecu- 
liarly coarse, firm-grained, as if it had 
been baked. Against this background his 
tie was half a foot of scarlet flame. 

“*Y our—husband—is—not—home.” 

It was no more a question than his 
naming her had been, but he paused ex- 
pectantly. Margaret, standing where she 
had stopped in passageway between stairs 
and kitchen, was still too startled not to 
say, “No.” 

“*You’re—expecting—him.” 

There was nothing immediately threat- 
ening in the attitude of this man who 
should not have been in her kitchen but 
who seemed nowise disconcerted by her 
finding him there. Margaret’s words 
came almost easily. 

“Not just—I expect him, yes, but I 
don’t know exactly when he will come.” 

Black hat and black shoulders, moving 
together, achieved every appearance of a 
bow without disturbing round head’s 
poise. 

“You — will — so — kindly — tell — 
him — when — he — comes — I — am — 
waiting. I — await — him — at — the — 
hotel.” The spacing puffs prolonged his 
sentences interminably, made of his 
phrases thin-spread word-groups whose 
meanings were elusive. ‘You—will—tell 
—him—Leonidas—Doucas—is—waiting. 








He—will—know. We—are—friends—, 
very—good—friends. You—will—not— 
forget — the — name—, Leonidas— 
Doucas.” 


“Certainly I shall tell him. But I really 
do not know when he will come.” 
The man who had called himself Leoni- 
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As she reached the foot of the stairs 
Margaret cried out in fright, A 
fat man in black was leaving 
the kitchen 


das Doucas nodded frugally beneath the 
unseen something his head supported. 
Darkness of mustache and skin exagger- 
ated whiteness of teeth. His smile 
went away as stiffly as it came, with as 
little elasticity. 

“You — may — expect — him. He— 
comes—now.” 

He revolved slowly away from her and 
went out of the kitchen, shutting the door 
behind him. 

Margaret ran tiptoe across the room to 
twist the key in the door. The lock’s inner 
mechanism rattled loosely, the bolt would 
not click home. The warmly sweet fra- 
grance of magnolia enveloped her. She 
gave up the struggle with the broken lock 
and dropped down on a chair beside the 
door. Points of dampness were on her 
back. Under gown and robe her legs were 
cold. Doucas, not the breeze, had brought 
the breath of magnolia to her in bed. His 
unguessed presence in the bedroom had 
awakened her. He had been up there 
looking with his surface-shining eyes for 
Guy. If Guy had been home, asleep be- 
side her? A picture came of Doucas bend- 
ing over the bed, his head still stiffly up- 
right, a bright blade in his jeweled fist. 
She shivered. 

Then she laughed. Little silly!) How 
conceivably could Guy—her hard-bodied, 
hard-nerved Guy, to whom violence was 
no more than addition to a bookkeeper— 
be harmed by a perfumed asthmatic fat 
man? Whether Guy slept or Guy woke 
if Doucas came as an enemy, then so much 
the worse for Doucas—a flesh-bound 
house-dog growling at her red wolf of a 
husband! 

She jumped up from her chair and be- 

an to bustle with toaster and coffee pot. 
CT Doucas was put out of her mind 
by the news he had brought. Guy was 
coming home. The fat man in black had 
said so, speaking with assurance. Guy 
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vas coming home to fill ro house with 
Mee laughter, shouted blasphemies, 
wild tales of lawlessness in strangely 
named places; with the odors of tobacco 
and liquor; with odds and ends of rover’s 
equipment that never could be confined 
to closet or room, but overflowed to litter 
the house from roof to cellar. Cartridges 
would roll underfoot, boots and belts 
vould turn up in unexpected places, 
cigars, cigar ends, cigar ashes would be 

verywhere, empty bottles, likely as not, 
would get to the front porch to scandalize 
the neighbors. 

Guy was coming home and there were 

) many things to be done in so small a 
house: windows and pictures and wood- 
work to be washed, furniture and floors 
to be polished, curtains to be hung, rugs 
to be cleaned. If only he did not come 
for. two days, or three. 

Che rubber gloves she had put aside as 
nuisances: had she put them in the hall 
closet or upstairs? She must find them. 
So much scrubbing to do, and her hands 
must not be rough for Guy. She frowned 
at the small hand raising toast to her 
mouth, accused it of roughness. She 
would have to get another bottle of lotion. 
If there was time after she finished her 
work, she might run over to the city for 
an afternoon. But first the house must 
be made bright and tidy, so Guy could 
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tweak a stiff curtain and laugh: “A 
damned dainty nest for a bull like me to 
be stabled in!” 

And perhaps tell of the month he had 
shared a Rat Island hut with two vermin- 
live Siwashes, sleeping three abed because 
their blankets were too few for division. 


HE two days Margaret had desired 

went by without Guy, another, others. 
Her habit of sleeping until the eight 
o’clock boat whistled up the hill was 
broken. She was dressed and moving 
round the house by seven, six, five-thirty 
one morning, repolishing already glowing 
fixtures, laundering some thing slightly 
soiled by yesterday’s use, fussing through 
her rooms ceaselessly, meticulously, hap- 
pily. 

Whenever she passed the hotel on her 
way to the stores in lower Water street 
she saw Doucas. Usually he was in the 
elass-fronted lobby, upright in the largest 
chair, facing the street, round, black- 
clothed, dark-skinned, motionless. Once 
he came out of the hotel as she passed. 

He looked neither at her nor away from 
her, neither claimed recognition nor 
avoided it. Margaret smiled pleasantly, 
nodded pleasantly, and went on down the 
street away from his hat raised ina jeweled 
hand, her small head high. The fragrance 
of magnolia, going a dozen steps with her, 
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only deepened her feeling of somewhat 
amused, though lenient, graciousness. 

The same high-held kindliness went 
with her through the streets, into the 
shops, to call on Dora Milner, to her own 
street door to welcome Agnes Peppler and 
Helen Chase. She made proud sentences 
for herself while she spoke other sentences, 
or listened to them. Guy moves among 
continents as easily as Tom Milner from 
drug counter to soda fountain, she thought 
while Dora talked of guest-room linen. 
He carries his life as carelessly in his hands 
as Ned Peppler his brief case, she boasted 
to the tea she poured for Agnes and Hele:., 
and sells his daring as Paul Chase sells 
corner lots. 

These people, friends and neighbors, 
talked among themselves of “poor Mar- 
garet,” “poor little Mrs. Tharp,” whose 
husband was notoriously a rufhan, always 
off some distant where, up to any imagin- 
able sort of scoundrelism. They pitied 
her, or pretended to pity her, these owners 
of docile pets, because her man was a 
ranging beast who could not be penned, 
because he did not wear the dull uniform 
of respectability, did not walk along 
smooth, safe ways. Poor little Mrs 
Tharp! She put her cup to her mouth to 
check the giggle that threatened to break 
in rudely on Helen’s interpretation of a 
disputed mah jongg point. 





The fat Greek’s left hand had materialized a compact pistol out of nothing 
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Green bank notes slid out, yellow coins rang on the table. 


“Tt really doesn’t matter, so long as 
every one knows what rule is to be fol- 
lowed before the game starts,” she said 
into a pause that asked words of her, and 
went on with her secret thinking. 

What, she wondered with smug assur- 
ance that it never could have happened to 
her, would it be like to have for husband 
a tame, house-broken male who came 
regularly to meals and bed, whose wildest 
flying could attain no giddier height than 
an occasional game of cards, a subur- 
banite’s holiday in San Francisco, or, at 
very most, a dreary adventure with some 
stray stenographer, manicurist, milliner? 


ATE on the sixth day that Margaret 

expected him, Guy came. 

Preparing her evening meal in the kit- 
chen, she heard the creaking halt of an 
automobile in front of the house. She 
ran to the door and peeped through the 
curtained glass. Guy stood on the side- 
walk, his broad back to her, taking leather 
traveling-bags out of the car that had 
brought him up from the ferry. 

She smoothed her hair with cold hands, 
smoothed her apron, and opened the door. 


Guy turned from the machine, a bag in 
each hand, one under his arm. He 
grinned through a two-day stubble of 
florid beard and waved a bag as you would 
wave a handkerchief. 

A torn cap was crooked on his tangled 
red hair, his chest bulged corduroy jacket 
of dilapidated age, grimy khaki trousers 
were tight round knotted thighs and 
calves, once-white canvas shoes tried to 
enclose feet meant for larger shoes, and 
failed to the extent of a brown-stockinged 
big toe. A ruddy viking in beggar’s mis- 
fits. There would be other clothes in his 
Rags were his homecoming aftec- 
laborer-home-from-the-fields 


bags 
tation: a 
gesture. 

He strode up the walk, careless bags 
brushing geraniums and_ nasturtiums 
back. 

Margaret’s throat had some swollen 
thing in it. Fog blurred everything but 
the charging red face. An unvoiced 
whimper shook her breast. She wanted 
to run to him as to a lover. She wanted 
to run from him as from a ravisher. She 
stood very still in her doorway, smiling 
demurely with dry hot mouth. 


“Oh, Guy!” 


she gasped, “All that?” 


tis feet padded on steps, on porch. 
Bags fell away from him. Thick arms 
reached for her. 

The odors of alcohol, sweat, brine, to- 
bacco, cut her nostrils. Bearded flesh 
scrubbed her cheek. She lost foothold, 
breath, was folded into him, crushed, 
bruised, bludgeoned by hard lips. Eyes 
clenched against the pain in them, she 
clung hard to him who alone was firmly 
planted in a whirling universe. Foul en- 
dearments, profane love-names rumbled 
in her ear. Another sound was even 
nearer—a throaty cooing. She was laugh- 
ing. 


Guy was home. 


HE evening was old before Margaret 
remembered Leonidas Doucas. 

She was sitting on her husband’s knees, 
leaning forward to look at the trinkets, 
Ceylonese spoils, heaped on the table be- 
fore her. Cockleshell earrings half hid her 
ears, heavy gold incongruities above the 
starched primness of her house-dress. 

Guy—bathed, shaved and all in fresh 
white—tugged beneath his shirt with 

(Continued on page 84) 
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When a Governor Becomes a Czar 


The 


; ‘Pocket Veto” 


Gives Your State a Dictator. 


What Are You Going to Do About It? 


OU are a free-born American citi- 
zen. You vote. You have the 
referendum, the initiative, the 
recall. When you raise your 
voice and speak sharply, your servants, the 
public officials, come running and say: 
“Yessir, Yessir,” shakily. You are a 
free-born American citizen, the only king 
in the greatest democracy the world has 
ever seen. You are It. You are Boss. 
Are you really? Do you run this great 
free country or do you merely think 
you do? 
Let’s consider that ques- 


By Victor Willard 


declined to sign them. Thirty days after 
the adjournment of the legislature more 
than half of the legislative labors were 
undone; the new laws enacted by the 
people’s representatives died at the behest 
of one man. 

The same thing happened in Washing- 
ton in March. Numerous’ measures 


The situation, identical in Congress 
and in nearly all state legislatures, came 
about through the ever increasing quan- 
tity and complexity of the legislation 

with which the law-making bodies had to 
deal. The machinery of the legislative 
bodies was constructed at a time when 
agriculture was the principal industry, 
when it took three days to go from New 
York to Washington, when life was slow 
and simple. The system of rather short 
legislative sessions by a comparatively 
large number of delegates 
experienced for the most part 





tion in the light of a few 


facts. Is One-Man Power Being Overworked? 


Last winter the California 
legislature was confronted 
with the necessity of raising 
money to complete the state 
highway system. The funds 
derived from the sale of state 
highway bonds were ex- 
hausted. A gasoline tax of 2 
cents per gallon was in force, 
but the proceeds were divided 
between the state and the 
counties and the state’s half 
could under the law be used 
only for maintenance and 
reconstruction. The new con- 
struction to complete the sys- 
tem of roads, now barely 40 
per cent finished, necessitated 
either another bond issue, a 
general state tax on property 
or an increase in the gasoline 


After exhaustive hearings 
the legislature raised the 
gasoline tax one cent per 
gallon and ordained that the 
entire proceeds of this addi- 
tion should be available for 
new construction. In = a 
referendum conducted by the 





capable law-making body 
ready at all times to meet the needs of the state 
be preferable? 

Write to the SUNSET MAGAZINE and express 
your views of this important subject. 


—The Editors. 


only in technical law then 
answered the purpose. But 
when railroads were intro- 


S our system for making state laws out of line duced, when industry and 
with the needs of the times? 
Is the welfare of the people served when a gov- 
ernor can undo the work of the voters’ chosen rep- 
resentatives as the California executive did when 
he destroyed 500 bills passed by the legislature? 
Has the veto habit been developed into a Both the volume and the 
menace? 
Do the taxpayers approve of legislators evading 
responsibility by voting for a bill to please the 
home folk, and trusting to the governor to killit? 
Why bear the expense of both a senate and a 
house of representatives to wrangle over legisla- 
tion and then permit one official to nullify the 
work of both? 
tax. Wouldn’t a small, 


commerce developed on a 
colossal scale, bringing un- 
foreseen complications and 
dificult social problems in 
their train, the system proved 
more and more cumbersome, 
inefhcient and impractical. 


character of the legislation 
the law-makers were asked to 
consider bewildered and al- 
most paralyzed them. When 
the members of a legislature 
are asked to consider in sixty 
or ninety days two or three 
thousand bills ranging in 
subject from the breeding 
habits of deer and trout to 
the gross-income taxes of 
public utilities, from the age 
of consent to an emb: irgo on 
crabs, it is natural and in- 
evitable that discussion will 
be prolonged, that the bulk 
of the bills will not come up 
for final passage until the 
end of the session. It could 
not be otherwise. 








State Automobile Association 
the motorists who would have 
to pay expressed themselves overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the increased tax; county 
supervisors favored the measure. ‘There 
was very little opposition except from oil 
companies and the officers of an automo- 
bile club in the southern part of the state. 
The measure went to the desk of Friend 
W. Richardson, governor of California, 
for his signature in the last week of the 
legislative session, together with some 
850 other bills passed during the closing 
days by both houses. After the legisla- 
ture had adjourned Governor Richardson 
announced that he would not sign the tax 
bill. He didn’t. State highway construc- 
tion in California will come to an end 
within a comparatively short time. 
Almost five hundred other measures 
passed in the closing days of the legisla- 
ture perished similarly. The governor 


passed in the last days of Congress were 
pigeonholed by the President. They 
died quietly. Not a word was said. They 
entered the files and perished unostenta- 
tiously from malnutrition. 

The American government, state and 
national, is built on the theory that the 
legislative branch shall make the laws and 
the executive shall administer them, 
weeding out through the veto power those 
measures that are obviously and fla- 
grantly against public policy. It was 
never intended or foreseen by the illus- 
trious carpenters who built our govern- 
ment structure that one man should sit 
in judgment over the work of the legisla- 
tive branch, nullifying by his passive re- 
sistance the bulk of the work performed 

laboriously during an entire session by 
= people’s elected representatives. 


When that occurs, the 
governor becomes virtu: lly 
a dictator. Bills passed during the 
session he must sign within ten days or 
give the legislature a chance to pass 
them over his veto, but with the hun- 
dreds of bills turned over to him after 
adjournment he can do as he pleases. If 
he does not sign them within thirty di LVS, 
they die. He has to give no explanation; 
there is no chance to repass them despite 
his opposition. Thus the governors of 
most states and the President of the 
United States have acquired a power over 
legislation no one contemplated giving 
them, a power greater than that exercised 
by William Hohenzollern before he showed 
the vellow streak and fled into exile. 

The full extent of this power was glar- 
ingly revealed when California’s extra- 
ordinary governor faced the task of study- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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The First Forty-niner 


And the Story of the Golden Tea-Caddy 


The first five chapters of “The 
First Foriy-niner” by Dr. Scherer 
ap peared in SUNSET MAGAZINE for 
September. Part Two begins below. 

VI 

HERMAN and Colonel Mason were 

not the only skeptics regarding the 

rumor of gold. San Francisco itself 

refused to take the slightest inter- 
est in it until Sam came down the river 
and proved it, to the confusion of his own 
paper, the Star. 

[his was now edited by a callow youth 
named Kemble, one of Sam’s prot’ gés on 
the Brooklyn. Dr. Semple had moved his 
Californian up from Monterey, so that 
San Francisco now sported both sheets. 

‘The first newspaper notice of the dis- 
covery was a “scoop” by Semple’s Cali- 
fornian in its issue of March 15, 1848: 


GOLD MINE FOUND.—In the newly 
made race-way of the saw-mill recently 
erected by Captain Sutter, on the Amer- 


ican fork, gold has been found in consid- 
erable quantities. One person brought 
thirty dollars worth to New Helvetia, 
gathered there in a short time. California, 
no doubt, is rich in mineral wealth; great 
chances here for scientific capitalists. 
Gold has been found in almost every part 
of the country. 


Young Kemble promptly and_persis- 
tently ridiculed his newspaper rival, de- 
nouncing the gold news so late as May 
29th as “all sham—a supurb* take in, 
as was ever got up to guzzle the gullible.” 

Then a dramatic thing happened. 
Within a few hours of the appearance of 
this issue of the Star on the street, its 
owner bolted into San Francisco from the 


diggings, travel-stained with his long 
journey, and rushed through the old 
Plaza hatless, crying 
out with his_ bull- 


By James A. B. Scherer * 


Former President of 


The California Institute of Technclc ogy 


back up the Sacramento river and out 
its American fork as if he had been the 
Pied Piper. Only seven men were left 
in the town! Semple’s paper was forced 
to suspend publication, with the pictur- 
esque jeremiad: 











The burnt city's first seal 








The whole country, from San Francisco 
to Los Angeles and from the sea shore to 


the base of the Sierra Nevada, resounds 
with the sordid cry of “gold! gold!! 
GOLD/!!” while the field is left half 


planted, the house half built, and every- 
thing neglected but the manufacture of 
shovels and pickaxes, and the means of 
transportation to the spot. 


The Star itself, the very next week after 


having denounced the gold rumors 
“sham—a supurb take in, as was 
ever got up to guzzle the gullible,” 
was forced to confess that the streets 
of the infantile boom-town “no 
longer resound with the tread of stir- 
ring feet; everything wears a desolate and 
sombre look; everywhere, all is dull, 
monotous, dead.” 

Soon it, too, expired; all its subscribers, 
and even its devil, having followed Sam 
up the river to she diggings. San Fran- 
cisco simply wiped itself off the map. 

VII 
HERMAN and Mason adopted Sam’s 
principle, “Seeing is believing,” as the 
best means of convincing the States. 
They despatched a special courier to 
W ashington by way of the Isthmus, hav- 
ing first loaded him down with samples 
of the treasure they had collected up- 
_, including a tea-caddy containing 

30 ounces, 15 pennyweights, and 9 grains 
of gold. 

Sam had no need to get out any more 
special editions of the Star to attract 
settlers to California. With his vivid 
imagination he must have followed that 
magical tea-caddy on its enormously 
long journey, impatient, but fully con- 
vinced of its lode-stone qualities should 
it ever reach the skeptical East. Mean- 
while, he profited from the influx of gold- 
hunters that set in from the ports of the 
Pacific Coast as soon as the gold news 
reached them, by way of Hawaii. Dur- 
ing June and July, ’48, $250,000 worth of 
gold- dust had come down the Sacramento 
river, and much of this was shipped at 
once to Honolulu, a kind of oceanic clear- 
ing-house. The vessels that chanced to 
be there having then sailed away to — 
land, Mazatlan, San 
Blas, Guaymas, Val- 





throated bellow: 

“Gold! Gold! Goip 
from the American 
river!” 

Sam was thus the 
first herald of the 
stupendous discov- 
ery. As he shouted, 
he waved in the sun- 
light above his big 
shaggy head a flask 
flashing with gold- 
dust. 

So great already 
was the faith in his 
business judgment 
that the whole “city” 
followed his __ lead. 
Skeptical San Fran- 
cisco, now numbering 
two hundred inhabi- 
tants, followed Sam 


“Ibe spelling is that of the 
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The winter of *49 


paraiso, and Callao, 
an immediate excite- 
ment resulted in those 
ports the like of 
which had never been 
known. In October 
the adventurers began 
to pour in through the 
Gate, and by New 
Year’s day of ’49 six 
thousand miners were 
at work up in the 
diggings, while San 
Francisco had become 
a tent city of two 
thousand variegated 


inhabitants. Sam’s 
real estate invest- 
ments were rapidly 
increasing in value, 


and he was also doing 
a driving business in 
his store at Sutter’s 
Fort, so that he got 
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the start of every- 
body else toward be- 
coming the first Cali- 
fornia millionaire. 
“The East” was so 
far away that al- 
though gold was dis- 
covered at Coloma 
on January 24th, 1848 
just nine days be- 
fore Mexico ignorant- 
ly ceded California to 
the United States—it 
was not until August 
19th that the news 
appeared in any east- 
ern paper, the New 
York Herald, and 
even then nobody be- 
lieved it. When, on 
the first day of De- 
cember, mail service 
between the two 
oceans was under- 
taken by way of the 





with philippics and 
fiery resolutions; un- 
til at last General 
Persifer Smith yielded 
to all this clamor. 
He issued an utterly 
unwarranted procla- 
mation bound to do 
harm eventually, 








FROM A SKETCH FROM LIPE 


The old Niantic kecomes a hotel 


since it denounced all 
foreigners destined for 
California as tres- 
passers against the 
sovereign rights of the 
United States. 

The first results 
of this proclamation 
were merely — ludi- 
crous. Possession be- 
ing nine points of the 
law, and the Califor- 
nia being anchored a 
BY P. MARRYAT safe mile off-shore, 
the “‘trespassers”’ sim- 
ply stayed where they 








Isthmus, not half-a- 
dozen of the passengers on the first steam- 
ship to sail down to Chagres from New 
York had heard the gold rumor; and, as one 
of these passengers on the Falcon afterward 
said, “not one had any faith in it.” But 
on December 5th President Polk con- 
firmed the gold discovery in a message to 
Congress, Mason’s courier having at last 
reached Washington. So instantaneous 
and immense was the response to the 
golden tea-caddy that when the Falcon 
touched at New Orleans, only one week 
later, she found the levees black and 
clamorous with gold-seekers. She had to 
wait there several days for General Persi- 
fer Smith, new detailed to take command 
of American forces on the Pacific Coast; 
and when she weighed anchor she was 
jammed to her utmost capacity by “the 
most excited mass of moral floodwood 
that ever came down the Mississippi,” as 
one of the New York passengers declared. 
Reaching Chagres December 28th, the 
Falcon discharged her three hundred 
\mericans across the Isthmus to Panama 
City, in a journey filled with hardships 
and suffering. Here they were forced to 
wait weeks for the belated California, des- 
patched from New York several months 


before so as to round Cape Horn and be 
ready to handle the Pacific side of the 
“Pacific Mail’s” new postal service, from 
the Isthmus northward. 


EFORE the California reached Panama 

City, the golden tea-caddy had done 
its work so well that more than a thousand 
gold-seekers had joined the original Fal- 
con party on the cholera-stricken Isth- 
mus—and the little California had accom- 
modations for only seventy-five! What 
made matters worse, the gold-fever by 
this time had so inflamed the west coast 
of South America that when the Cali- 


fornia did at last get up to Panama, she 


already carried a full passenger list of 
Peruvians and Chileans.* ‘Thirteen hun- 
dred Americans gnashed their teeth. 
These disappointed Americans were 
just as ardent “patriots” as Stevenson’s 
New Yorkers had proved themselves to 
be at Rio de Janeiro. On finding them- 
selves deprived of their “God-given 
rights’”’ by foreigners, many of the gold- 
hunters acted like madmen. They even 
threatened to burn the ship whose coming 
they had hailed as the ark of their deliver- 
ance. Indignation meetings resounded 


were. [hereupon the 
Americans, frantic but helpless, pounced 
on the ship’s commander. That unlucky 
official, torn between duty and expediency, 
at last compromised his dilemma by fore- 
ing his South American passengers into 
berths improvised for their use on the 
hurricane deck, at the same time decree- 
ing—as by a sort of divine fat—that his 
vessel should carry four hundred passen- 
gers instead of the paltry seventy-five she 
had been built to accommodate! 

A lottery was now sct up ashore, with 
four hundred prizes; and—perhaps not 
unnaturally—the luck strongly favored a 
height on the 
ry the New 
York, coming 


*The gold fever had now r 1 i 
Atlantic Coast also. Near the end of 
York Tribune said: “A resident of Ne 








back after absence. would wonder at the word ‘California’ 
seen everywhere in glaring letters, and at the columns of 
vessels advertised in the papers about to sail for San 
Francisco. He would be puzzled at seeing a new class of 
men in the streets, in a peculiar costume—broad felt hats 
of a reddish brown hue, loose, rough coats reaching to 
the knee, and high boots. ‘Californians’ throng the 
streets; several of the hotels are almost filled with them; 
and though large numbers leave every day, there is no 
apparent diminution of their numbers . The 
ordinary course of business seems for the time to be 


changed; bakers keep their ovens hot day and night, 
turning out immense quantities of ship bread, without 
supplying the demand; the provision stores of all kinds 
are besieged by orders: manufacturers of rubber goods, 
rifles, pistols, bowie knives, etc., can scarcely supply the 
demand.” 
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San Francisco, five years after the gold rush began 
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A gambling hell of *49 














band of professional gamblers that had 
come on board the Falcon at New Orleans. 

On the last day of January, 1849, the 
first steamship to sail the Pacific ocean 
departed for San Francisco so crowded 
that “it was difficult to move about in 
her, either on deck or in the saloons,” as 
some of her passengers afterward declared. 

During the trip up the coast she en- 
countered two tempests, four fires, and a 
mutiny, in addition to running out of 
fuel; but on the last day of February, a 
San Francisco lookout descried her ap- 
proach from afar, and Sam Brannan went 
wild with delight. 

So did the whole town, for that matter. 
The Alta California, into which the two 
rival weekly newspapers had now merged, 
Was Just going to press as the steamship 

came in, and therefore carried only scant 
mention of the tremendous event, but eve- 
witnesses supply the omission. “The 
people ran out in joyful excitement,’ 
these say, ‘‘some going to the top of Tele- 
graph Hill, and others to Clark’s Point, 
the landing place. ‘The sun was bright, 
the sky clear, the atmosphere quiet, the 
temperature warm, the Bay still, and the 
hills green, the beauty of the day con- 
tributing to the general happiness. At 
last San Francisco was bound to the At- 
lantic Coast by steam! So soon as the 
steamer could come to anchor, boats went 
off, and there was an anxious exchange of 
inquiries. ‘The passengers, greedy to 
know whether the stories of the gold dis- 
coveries were true, were told that the 
mines were rich beyond example, yielding 
several millions every month, a report 
that could well be believed; for instead 
of seeing, as they expected, a habor nearly 
empty and a dull village, they saw a bay 
crowded with ships, and a town that 
looked like the camp of an army.” 

Among the tent-dwellers they found 
Mexicans, Indians, Kanakas, Peruvians, 
Chileans, Spaniards, French, Germans, 
Malays, and even Chinese. 

In other words, authenticated news of 
the gold discovery had taken so long to 
reach the States, and the journey of these 
first American argonauts was so long 
drawn out, that even a few Chinese gold- 
hunters got into San Francisco ahead of 


them. “But with the arrival of our 
steamer,” as one argonaut says, “the pre- 
ponderance, which thereafter grew heavier 
every month, was American; so that we 
are free to admit, that for whatever has 
since been done, good or evil, in California 

the Americans are essentially responsi- 
ble. The natural boundaries of the 
Bay had not at that time been encroached 
upon. The Bay then lifted her tides 
above Montgomery street. As we walked 
up from the bez ich, we saw a succession of 
bleak, sandy hills, covered, here and 
there, with sagebrush, yerba buena (‘good 
herb,’ or mint), and a scrubby brush- 
wood. We camped out under tents of 
our own construction and lived in the 
most rough and rude way. Salt pork and 
beans were the chief living. The price of 
a common meal was five dollars, and eggs 
were twelve dollars per dozen. Potatoes 
and eggs were brought from the Sandwich 
Islands. Lumber was six hundred dollars 
per thousand feet; and all other require- 
ments of human life were proportionately 
expensive.” 

Tacks and canvas were literally worth 
their weight in gold, as Sam Brannan had 
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learned to his profit; almost all the city’s 
new “houses” being built at this time by 
tacking canvas round scantlings of red- 
wood. 

When out on the Bay at night, Sam 
found the effect of these transparent 
houses strangely fantastic—hung as they 
were, like huge Chinese lanterns all up 
and down the steep hillsides engirdling 
the cove—giving the impression of a vast 
pen r of fire, lit up from within. 

Vessels following the California up the 
coast brought from the Isthmus copies of 
the Panama Star; that quaint newspaper 
published by Americans left behind. Its 
first issue contained one sentence much 
too good to be lost: “If foreigners come 
(to California), let them till the soil and 
make roads, or do any other work that 
may suit them, and they may become 
prosperous; but the gold mines were pre- 
served by nature for ‘Americans only, who 
possess noble hearts.” 

The first number of this Panama Star 
also printed General Persifer Smith’s in- 
discreet proclamation, soon to be flaunted 
openly as the banner of organized lawless- 
ness, challenging Sam Brannan to combat. 


Vill 


TEVENSON’S Regiment, having been 
disbanded after the conclusion of 
peace with Mexico, had trooped off to the 
mines. But a miner’s life is a hard life, so 
many of the Bowery Boys soon drifted 
back to the city, among them Lieutenant 
Sam Roberts, over-gifted with organizing 
capacity. Under his nurturing hand 
Tammany Hall duly bourgeoned forth 
into a huge tent near The Shades, and 
these two resorts served as rendezvous for 
his local chapter of patriots. They 
styled themselves Regulators, but, more 
commonly, Hounds—possibly because 
their main aim was to hound “‘greasers” 
and other aliens away from the preserves 
of noble-hearted Americans. They seized 
with avidity on General Smith’s procla- 
mation, and added to their numbers re- 
cruits from the streams of Americans that 
now steadily poured in. By the spring of 
’49 the Hounds had become a_ public 
nuisance in San Francisco, parading the 
streets in motley uniform, and_ helping 
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San Francisco in November, 1848 
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themselves to whatever took their fancy. 

Organization was the secret of their 
power. Washington, engrossed in the 
ereat slavery controversy, remained ut- 
terly indifferent to the welfare of the 
territory lately wrested from Mexico. 
For four years, therefore, California was 
left literally lawless; that is, without law. 
lhe Mexican laws had been wiped away, 
ind nothing supplied to take their place. 
It was precisely during this period that 
the gold mines were inundated with a 
movement of men perhaps the greatest 
since the Crusades. Men poured in from 
Europe and Asia and Africa and all parts 
of the Americas, bringing with them 
“every social inheritance entailed upon 
humanity since the dawn of history.” 
Their only common interest was gold 
fever, and of this the chief social symptom 
may be expressed in the homespun 
phrase, ‘‘Every fellow for himself, and the 
devil take the hindmost.” So in this raw 
community of turmoil, where every man 
was a law unto himself, the only organi- 
zation that really hung together and 
functioned was that of the Hounds, and 
in union is strength. There was not only 
no law in San Francisco, there was some- 
thing far worse. ‘The young city lay help- 
less in the grip of organized lawlessness. 
Naturally, a reign of terror resulted. 

This terrorism grew with steadily in- 
creasing intensity from the spring to the 
midsummer of 1849. The Hounds bullied 
merchants by day and shot up or looted 
the foreign settlements by night. Their 
specialty was Peruvians and Chileans, 
possibly because these were the particular 
foreigners that had deprived Americans 
of their God-given rights on the hurricane 
deck of the California. 

The clim: xX came on Sunday night, 
July rsth, ’49. By this time so many 
South Americans had come up the coast 
that they had their own separate quarter 

Little Chile, at the foot of Telegraph 
Hill, where they lived mostly in tents. 
lhe’ Hounds, parading to an attack with 
fife, drum, and fiddles, swore to drive out 
or kill all Chileans. After much indis- 
criminate violence a gang entered a tent 
sheltering women. Having outraged a 
mother and her daughter, they murdered 
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Sacramento in 1849, showing Brannan’s hotel and store 
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the former; but in struggling with the girl 
they met their match. Although wound- 
ed, she wrenched a bowie-knife from a 
Hound, stabbed him, and escaped with 
her life. 

It was this outrage that roused Sam 
Brannan’s wrath; and, under his leader- 
ship, roused the irresponsible  gold- 
hunters to a sense of social responsibility, 
and their first community action. Viewed 
from this angle, the affair of the Hounds 
becomes highly significant. It was the 
original point of departure toward self- 
government, to which—let it be always 
remembered—California pioneers were 
driven by the masterly inactivity at 
Washington. 

On the morning after the outrage, Sam 
mounted a barrel at the corner of Mont- 
gomery and Clay streets and began to 
harangue the passing throngs of restless 
gold- seekers and traders. He had just 
the oratorical gifts needed: deep feeling, 
profound courage, and a powerful, pene- 
trating voice. His fine eyes flashing fire, 
his shaggy mane tossing, his utterance 
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half-choked by emotion, with sledge- 
hammer eloquence he welded the throng 
into unity. Soon a cry rose for adjourn- 
ment to the Plaza, that heart of the 
throbbing young city, where all vital 
actions began. So Sam led his buzzing 
swarm of hornets up the hill, and, with a 
sense of the dramatic that seldom forsook 
him, climbed on top of Alcalde Leaven- 
worth’s box of an office and used its roof 
as a pulpit! 

This was killing birds with a vengeance. 
Not only could he thus proclaim truth 
from a housetop, but, knowing well that 
the alcalde himself feared the Hounds, 
Sam put him scornfully under his feet, 
and also compelled him to listen 

All San Francisco gathered round him. 
Soon his philippic began to take effect on 
the Hounds themselves, scattered here 
and there in the crowd. Some one called 
up to him to “look out!”’—the Hounds 
had begun to move stealthily about, so as 
to get together, and were threatening to 
burn down his house. 

At this time in his life, Sam loved his 
little home better than all his other 
earthly possessions. Pale with wrath, he 
stood for a moment quite silent, on top 
of the alcalde’s roof; and his enemies” 
thought him afraid. Threats were mut- 
tered; pistols appeared, with demonstra- 
tions of shooting. ‘Perceiving which, 
Sam hurled on them a torrent of his choic- 
est invective, meanwhile baring his breast 
and daring them to fire,” as Bancroft 
has it. 

The effect on his listeners was magical. 
A thousand blazing eyes suddenly trans- 
fixed the Hounds, shrivelling their mock 
courage to cowardice. Seeing themselves 
hopelessly outnumbered, they began to 
slink out of sight. But Sam would not let 
them escape. He fought these devils 
with fire, the backfire of a counter-organi- 
zation. Then and there, in that literally 
lawless place, and in an apparently law- 
less fashion, the argonauts paid their 
first tribute to Law. Under Brannan’s 
leadership they organized into companies 
of hundreds, a captain over each hundred, 

(Continued on page 89) 
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The Champion Borrower 
of Them All — 


How Edward Gardner Lewis Became a Publisher and Got 
Into a Quarre] With the Postal Authorities 


W Again wishing you good luck and success, 
By Walter x, oehlke I remain, Yours loyally, 
(Signed) Dr. Blank. 
Here is another, shorter one: 
Imola, Calif., 12-18-24. 
Was so angered on receiving the bankruptcy Pr, J. Birdsall Banker, 


DWARD GARDNER LEWIS, 
promoter extraordinary, first 
came into public notice in 1899 
when the Post Office Depart- 
ment issued a fraud order against his 
Progressive Watch Company, an endless- 


( The mater ial inthis article is copyrighted in full by Walter 
\V. Woehlke. Publication without permission is forbidden 






chain scheme promising something for notice that I tore it, wroteacross it inred letters, 


nothing. Six years later a fraud 
order was issued against the Peoples 
United States Bank he had organ- 
ized in St. Louis and the concern was 
forced into bankruptcy. In 1912 


Lewis failed for many millions of 


dollars and his unsecured creditors 
got practically nothing. 

In 1913 he arrived in California 
with $2000 he had borrowed. In 
ten years he took in twenty-three 
million dollars. 

Last December he was again 
thrown into bankruptcy, owing ten 
million dollars to thousands of 
unsecured creditors; his assets con- 
sisted principally of law suits, 
wild-cat oil leases and real estate 
mortgaged to the hilt. 

When the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings were started, he immediately 


attacked the character and the motives of 
the creditors’ committee and called for 








HIS is the second article in a series telling of 

the spectacular career of E. G. Lewis, pro- 
moter of Atascadero, the Palos Verdes townsite 
and other schemes. The first article, in the 
September SUNSET, dealt with his early ventures 
into the realm of fantastic finance. In this issue 
the writer describes the turbulent days spent by 
Lewis as a publisher in St. Louis, where the 
Post Office Department issued a fraud order 
against him but where he continued for years to 
demonstrate his genius for extracting money from 
the pockets of other people. The third article, 
which will appear in the November issue of 
SUNSET, will be based on the doings of Lewis in 


California.—The Editors. 








“Go to H-ll” 
Beg your humble pardon) 


contributions to a “defense and recon- and sent it back. 


struction fund.” The con- 


can’t go over $ 
account. Wish I had known this dastardly 
attack some time sooner when I might have 


Treas. Creditors’ Com. (?) 
Thank God I am not a parasite at 
least not yet against E. G. Lewis. 
H.D:B. 
Who has loaned E. G. Lewis several 
hundred dollars and sorry not more. 


i. D. B. 


One more sample of the letters 
accompanying remittances to the 
“defense fund’’: 

San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 20, 1924. 
Atascadero News. 

Dear Sirs: 

Paper just at hand of the 19th. I 
enclose 10% of my investment effected 
and I immediately wrote Banker and 
asked what kind of a rakeoff was in 
view, reminding that 2% based on the 
indebtedness claimed would amount to 
over $186,000. I also asked how he 
procured my name among other things. 
I am awaiting his reply. In the mean- 
time I am planning to help all [can but 
.,due to depleted bank 


been better prepared. 


Sincerely, W. C. T. 





tributions came promptly. 
The average person who 
has always met his obliga- 
tions on the dot could call 
to his creditors for contri- 
butions until he got black 
and purple in the face 
without receiving one red 
cent, but Lewis took in 
between $50,000 and $60,- 
000 in less than two 
months. And he didn’t 
even promise to repay the 
money; he merely said he 
would “account” for it! 
With the remittances 
he also received letters. 
Here 1s one of them, writ- 
ten by a physician of 
Oakland, California: 
Oakland, Calif., Dec. 20, 
1924. 
Mr. E. G. Lewis, 
Atascadero, Calif. 
My Dear Mr. Lewis: 
“A Merry Christmas and 





and 1905. 





The office of E. G. Lewis during the prosperous years of 1904 


were penned at this desk 


Most of the Women's Magazine editorials 


Read ’em again. And 
now, friends, I say this: 
A man who in twenty-five 
years has never made a 
lasting success, all of 
whose fifty-odd ventures 
have turned out to be un- 
ripe lemons, who failed 
for millions and whose 
creditors received nothing, 
who failed again for ten 
millions with no assets 
worth anything at market 
prices, who after his second 
failure can go out and get 
thousands of dollars and 
cheery words from his 
creditors, that man must 
be an extraordinary 
person. 

Edward G. Lewis ts an 
extraordinary person. He 
has roused higher expecta- 
tions, lifted more money 
out of more pockets and 
thrown larger sums to the 








Happy New Year’ to you 
and yours. 
Forwarded this day a check for .... 


to the bank and only wish I could send more of my intimate friends interested with you 
as I am sorely pressed for funds. FIGHT THE 
SCOUNDRELS TO THE LIMIT. 





dollars 


Have been instrumental in getting so many 


financially that such a letter would make them 
feel very badly and this just before Christmas. 





four winds than any man 


since John Law’s Mississippi Bubble. 
If some powerful, dominating, hard- 
headed, practical individual with vision 
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series. 


to put money into the magazine. 


“‘T have never asked him for 





It was headed ‘‘Cheap and Mean,” 


process turned out to be a failure. 


NAILING A LIE! 


HE Atascadero News of July 31 contained a statement regarding SUNSET’S “Champion Borrower” 
and signed E. G. L. The opening sentence alleges that, 


‘some months ago a Mr. Woehlke of SUNSET MAGAZINE asked for an interview and tried to induce me 


I declined to do so.””. Further on, E. G. 


to get some of the ‘borrowed money’ is the animus back of his cheap journalism.” 
Mr. Woehlke’s comment on this “‘journalism” of Lewis’ appears below over his signature. 
“That entire statement of Lewis’ is a damnable lie. 
‘I have seen Lewis only once—and that was seven years ago! 


a cent. 


“I once asked him for samples and figures on a widely heralded color-printing process of his, but the 
SUNSET has exposed E. G. Lewis’ Atascadero misrepresentations since 
he began operating in California thirteen years ago and warned thousands of inquirers against ‘investing’ 
with him. No SUNSET subscriber ever lost a penny through its publishers’ ventures, but thousands of SUNSET 


subscribers were saved from loss through investing with Lewis. 
‘I repeat emphatically that E. G. Lewis uttered an out-and-out lie when he wrote that some months ago 


I asked him to put money into SUNSET. SUNSET needs no money from Lewis or any one else. 
given a chance to produce his evidence in open court.” 


(Signed) 


‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 


“Mr. Woehlke’s failure 


L. writes, 


He will be 


WALTER V. WOEHLKE. 








and firmness had taken charge of him and 
directed his activities with an iron hand 
twenty years ago, Lewis might have 
moved into the class of the great builders 
with Hill, Harriman and Villard. But no 
such individual appeared. 

Without guidance, sound advice or 
control, intoxicated by the ease with 
which he could charm millions out of 
pockets of people known and unknown 
to him, Lewis’s activities degenerated 
into wilder and wilder schemes, their 
inherent unsoundness so artfully hidden 
by plausible phrases and 


and a half this 16-page sheet had reached 
a circulation of nearly half a million, 
thanks to the premium lottery scheme. 
In those days there existed scores of pros- 
perous mail-order sheets filled with the 
lowest kind of patent-medicine and 
scheme advertising, sheets that were 
mailed out practically free to millions of 
small-town residents and country people. 
By comparison with most of these, Lewis’s 
Winner had an almost legitimate list of 
subscribers and because of the com- 
paratively high character of this list 


the budding publisher’s loans at a St. 
Louis bank. He borrowed to the limit, 
but he made it his policy to meet every 
bank loan in full on the day it fell due, 
borrowing the money from other banks 
whenever necessary. To obtain some 
ready cash he sold a one-third interest in 
his venture to a banker for $500, buying 
it back a short time later for $3000. That 
banker’s opinion of Lewis’s ability and 

standing became a most valuable asset. 
He had limitless financial daring, 
unshakable optimism, the agility of a cat 
and a contagious self-confi- 





high promises that his 
thousands of followers, old 
and new, continued to 
march blindly with him 
into the poisonous jungle 
of hectic finance. Like the 
Pied Piper and Ponzi, Lewis 
blew his whistle and the 
hard-earned dollar children 
from homes all over the land 
followed him into the one- 
way cave where parking is 
unlimited. 

He is still blowing his 
whistle, the dollars are still 
following him; therefore, 
this analysis of the career 
and methods of the cen- 
tury’s most persistent and 
continuous failure. 

Lewis, after a varied 
career as salesman, demon- 
strator and minor promoter, 
as manufacturer of various 
proprietary articles such as 








One of the small orchard farms at Atascadero 


dence. He was ready at all 
times to assume any risk 
and he had a natural apti- 
tude for that kind of sleight- 
of-hand performance which 
before the eyes of the spell- 
bound crowd produces a 
towering pyramid resting 
on its apex. For instance, 
he realized in r1go1, barely 
two years after the first 
issue of the Winner, that. 
he needed a printing plant 
well enough equipped to 
produce his publication efh- 
ciently and cheaply. So he 
bought a one-third interest 
in the pressroom that had 
been turning out his maga- 
zine. He paid $25,000 for 
this interest, $5000 al the 
balance to be taken out of 
profits. He borrowed the 
$5000 from the firm that 
supplied him with paper, 
pledging the printing stock 








Corocco tablets, Anti-Skeet, 
Bug Chalk, Peruvian Chill 
Belts, got into the mail order magazine 
business as a result of an endless-chain 
watch scheme. He started the Winner 
magazine in St. Louis in 1899, building up a 
huge subscription list rapidly by offering 
ten-cent trial subscriptions through an 
endless-chain scheme with watches, bicy- 
cles and other premiums as prizes. Ina year 


Lewis was able to sell sufficient adver- 
tising space to make the venture pay. 

He needed money, capital. He bor- 
rowed it from personal friends at first, 
then from banks, finally from the public. 
H. L. Kramer, proprietor of Cascarets 
and an admirer of young Lewis’s ingenuity 
and resourcefulness, secretly guaranteed 


as security. 

That same year he acquired the 
Woman’s Farm Journal, a small magazine 
whose proprietor had hired him to install 
an endless-chain circulation scheme simi- 
lar to the one that had built up the 
Winner. By taking the printing to the 
pressroom in which he was now part 
owner, he proposed to cut the production 
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costs of the Woman’s Farm Journal and 
increase printing profits at the same time. 
He also proposed to make further econ- 
omies by using in the Farm Journal the 
stories and engravings which had _pre- 
viously appeared in the Winner. The 
purchase price was $15,000. ‘To raise it 
plus some additional capital he incorpor- 
ated the Farm Journal Publishing Com- 
pany for $25,000, sold 5000 shares 


Walte 


leading publication to The Woman's 
Magazine. In May, 1903, he organized 
the Lewis Publishing Company with a 
capital of $1,200,000, of which $200,000 
in preferred stock was sold to business 
men and bankers of high standing in St. 
Louis. In 1904 he claimed for the 
Woman's Magazine the largest circulation 
of any periodical in the world—over a 
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He offered a hundred dollars to any one 
naming a post office, however obscure, in 
the United States or Canada without a 
subscriber. No one got the prize. He 
improved the class of advertising that ap- 
peared in his publications until he could 
guarantee to make good any loss through 
fraudulent advertising suffered by his 

readers. 
In five years, from a standing 





for $5000 to some advertising men, 
gave them a bonus of $5000 worth 
of advertising space, borrowed 
$5000 more from another paper- 
house in return for a long-term 
agreement to buy the Farm Journal 
paper from the firm and, having 
thus raised $10,000 in cash, paid 
the owners of the Journal only 
$1000 of it, giving them $5000 in 
advertising space and notes secured 
by a mortgage on the Journal for 
the balance: 

While he was buying into the 
printing plant and acquiring the 
Woman's Farm Journal, he had 
other worries. ‘The endless chain 
subscribers to the Winner would 
not renew at 50 cents a year. The 
paper wasn’t worth it. Casting 
about for a solution of the problem, 
he hit on the idea of making the 
subscription price ten cents a year, 
less than a cent a copy, and of 
pushing the sale of the Winner at 
his nominal price with every old 
scheme and all the new plans his 
fertile brain could hatch. 

He put it over, temporarily at 
least. The ten-cent price, a novelty 
then, brought in thousands of sub- 








Early quarters of the Winner Magazine in 
St. Louis, where Lewis got his start 


start, without capital of his own, he 
had built up a huge profitable pub- 
lication business worth — several 
millions, had gained the confidence 
of his tewleis. of the advertisers, 
of the St. Louis business men and 
bankers. Never had there been 
such a meteoric rise, never did the 
future look brighter. 

Yet a year later a fraud order 
was issued against one of his en- 
terprises, he was under indictment 
and threatened with a still greater 
disaster—the loss of the second- 
class mailing privilege which en- 
abled him to send his magazines to 
the subscribers for one cent instead 
of four cents a pound. 

That disaster overtook him in 
1907, after a long and expensive 
hight to stave it off. It was the 
beginning of the end. Though a 
year later the low postal rate was 
restored, his publications never 
recovered. Lewis fought gamely, 
brilliantly at times, to retrieve his 
fortune. He organized in the 
American Woman’s League the 
most remarkable subscription-gath- 
ering machine ever put together, 
but he could not make the grade 











scribers who balked at half a dollar. 
In the six months beginning in October, 
1901, Lewis spent $72,000 advertising for 
subscribers, a large sum to be spent by 
any publication in those days, a gigantic 
amount for a_ struggling sheet whose 
owner had started the publication three 
years previous with a dollar and a quarter 
in his pockets. Lewis had vision and 
courage; he plunged with an abandon that 
made his competitors dizzy, but he came 
out of the water with the desired sub- 
scriptions that brought him profitable 
advertising revenues. 

In 1902 Lewis changed the name of his 


million two hundred thousand. He had 
by that time acquired a large tract of land 
west of St. Louis, subdivided it and 
erected on it a printing and publishing 
plant that cost $600,000. He was charg- 
ing—and getting—nearly $5000 a page 
for the advertisements appearing in The 
Woman's Magazine. He used fifteen car- 
loads of paper for a single issue. 


E built a tent city with a capacity of 

5000 guests during the St. Louis ex- 
position and admitted only subscribers, 
who were housed and fed at cost. 


and in 1912 Lewis and his com- 
panies were thrown into the hands of a 
receiver. 

How did it happen that a publisher 
whose periodicals were returning a profit 
of round a quarter million a year was so 
persistently prosecuted by successive 
Postmasters General and by the Depart- 
ment of Justice? What made him vulner- 
able? What was his Achilles heel? What 
caused his downfall? 

‘Ambition and lack of judgment; rest- 
less enterprise in many directions guided 
by dangerous optimism; too exuberant a 
self-confidence growing out of initial 
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five hundred dollars. 








Soon after his St. Louis failure Lewis went to California and acquired a 23,000 acre ranch with an initial cash capital of 


This photograph shows the beginning of road construction on part of the cattle ranch 
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successes; unwillingness or inability to 
profit by the counsel of experience, these 
were the traits that laid him low and cost 
his followers many millions, both in Mis- 
souri and in California. His keen mind 
never could resist the temptation of going 
full steam into something new, to start 
something else totally unrelated to his pub- 
lishing business. And when he used his pub- 
lications to finance his outside enterprises, 
when in them he made statements that 
were not true or were misleading, when he 
made promises that he could not fulfil, he 
ran afoul of the Post Office. After the 
initial skirmish when he used his periodi- 
cals to attack the personalities in the Post 
Office department the fight became a 
personal one. 

u G. Lewis, with his questionable 
enterprises and his vulnerable publica- 
tions, set out to ight the menin 
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“Both the impulsive recommendation 
and consequent sale of this stock were 
made on Rivers’ (the inventor’s) unveri- 
fied promise and Lewis’s anticipatory 
representations as to the sale of English 
rights, before contracts were actually in 
his hands. These are examples of Lewis’s 
overwhelming optimism, his audacious 
and even reckless disposition to venture 
any risk, his supreme confidence in his 
ability to make good in the end. Lewis is 
deserving of unsparing criticism here . 
This instance is characteristic of the worst 
phase of Lewis’s type of temperament, 
namely, a tendency to recklessness in over- 
statements, to extravagant optimism and 
to adventurous disregard of caution.” 

This same “tendency to recklessness in 
overstatements” appeared in a contest or 
lottery Lewis operated personally in 1903 
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He saw a letter from a woman enclosing 
four or five dollars for guesses. “She ex- 
pressed the hope that she would win a 
purse and stated what it would mean to 
her if she did. In a flash I had a mental 
picture of the chance she had of winning 
that purse—one ina million. It was not a 
fair proposition.” ‘These are Lewis’s own 
words. 

In the first week of the contest he knew 
that “it was not a fair proposition,” yet 
he continued to advertise the coupons as 
an “investment better than bonds or life 
insurance,” on the plea that he could not 
afford to lose the money he put into the 
venture. He personally profited to the 
tune of $75,000 or $80,000. 

How did he get the money to ti ike c¢: are 
of his growing periodicals, to finance vari- 
ous inventions, to buy a large tract of land 

and erect thereon a magnifi- 





control of the United States 
government. He lost. But 
the fight would not have 
started, if he had confined him- 
self to his job of publisher. 

As early as 1899, while he 
was still struggling with the 
frst issues of his original 
magazine, still giving his wife 
advertising space occasion- 
ally instead of household 
money, he began to branch out. 
He invented an addressing 
machine to do away with the 
slow and expensive —hand- 
addressing and organized a 
company to exploit the inven- 
tion, but the venture did not 
succeed. In 1900 he organized 
the Allen Steam Trap Com- 
pany, which trapped his 
money and kept it. In rgor 
he launched the Controller 
Company of America to ex- 
ploit a nickel-in-the-slot tele- 
phone device. The company 
lingered for four years. When dice 
it finally turned out to be a : 
failure, Lewis bought back 
nearly all outstanding stock 








When Lewis, after his St. Louis failure, went to California 
he dreamed of creating thousands of happy scenes like 


His descriptions of what he intended to do brought 


him millions, but the dream community turned 


out to be another failure 


cent publishing and printing 
plant? He did it through the 
Development and Investment 
Company, a holding company 
and fiscal concern organized 
by him in June, 1go1, and 
which, in effect, was merely 
E. G. Lewis under a corporate 
name. He owned the entire 
stock of this concern with the 
exception of a few shares 
needed by relatives and em- 
ployes to qualify as directors. 
To the company he made over 
all his stock in his various 
enterprises. The company then 
issued notes, bonds and “‘guar- 
anteed-dividend” and “‘profit- 
sharing” certificates which it 
sold either to Lewis’s friends or 
to the readers of his publica- 
tions. The Development and 
Investment Company—or E. 
G. Lewis—for instance, acted 
as fiscal agent for the Fibre 
Company in the sale of $150,- 
ooo worth of stock at par. Of 
the proceeds a St. Louis trust 
company kept ten per cent, the 
agro pees Company — or 








which, according to his state- 
ment, was owned almost 
exclusively by wealthy men. 

In 1902 an experimental process of 
mak ing artificial cork attracted his atten- 
tion. Having visions of huge profits, he 
acquired the process and organized the 
U. S. Fibre Stopper Company, a million- 
dollar concern, to perfect and exploit it. 
He sold stock and announced that the 
English rights had been sold for half a 
million dollars plus a royalty, that the 
sale of other rights was pending. Under 
the stimulus of his rosy predictions the 
stock price doubled before the concern 
had earned a penny, but the dream did 
not last. The product developed a flaw; 
it appeared that the English rights had 
not been sold and the campaign came to 
an end. Lewis subsequently spent 
$200,000 in an effort to turn out an 
acceptable cork substitute, but it never 
succeeded. 

Concerning this Fibre Stopper stock- 
selling episode and the false statement 
that the English rights had been sold for 
half a million his biographer and apolo- 
gist, Sidney Morse, says in “The Siege of 
University City”: 


and 1904. He offered $75,000, divided 
into 1889 prizes, to those who could guess 
most closely the total number of paid ad- 
missions to the St. Louis exposition, the 
first prize being $25,000. Coupons cost 
25 cents and were good for one guess each. 
One of the Lewis advertisements boosting 
this contest, an advertisement brought to 
the attention of the Postmaster General 
by William Jennings Bryan, read as fol- 
lows in its concluding paragraph: 

“A good investment. Better than 
stocks and bonds. We are 4 stg. from 
shrewd business men in the large trading 
centers monthly orders for certificates, 
they claiming that the investme nt is safer 
and the possibility of large gain greater 
than investment in bonds, life insurance 
or any of the speculative stocks.” 

Did Lewis himself really consider the 
purchase of his guessing coupons an “in- 
vestment safer than bonds or life in- 
surance’? We have his own testimony on 
this point. During the very first week of 
the contest, he say s, something came to 
his attention that “soured him on the 
whole affair.” 


. G. Lewis—kept eighty per 
cent and the balance of ten 
per cent was allowed to go to the Fibre 
Stopper Company. 

Immediately after its organization— 
Lewis maintained that he formed the 
holding company in order to be able to 
borrow money at a lower rate than he 
could do as an individual—it issued the 
above mentioned “‘guaranteed-dividend” 
and “profit-sharing” certificates, matur- 
ing in two years. On the guaranteed- 
dividend paper Lewis paid one per cent 
a month or twelve per cent per annum; 
on the “profit-sharing” certificates he paid 
from thirty to forty -eight per cent per 
annum before they were retired. 

If he organized the Development Com- 
pany for cheaper money, he was stung. 
But if its purpose was the creation of a 
broad market for large quantities of the 
Lewis paper, then the. payment of twelve, 
thirty and forty-eight per cent was most 
excellent bait. And these high profits 
were paid even though not one of the 
stocks Lewis-turned over to the Develop- 
ment Company paid a cent in dividends 
during the period. 

(Continued on page 62) 











everybody, get 
caroled Owaissa, 
the Camp Fire early bird, after 


ET up, 


up,” cheerily 


get up, 


had sung the sweetly 
Indian invocation to 
the Sun-god. A moment later each 
cosy blanket chrysalis yielded a 
happy, rosy-cheeke d girl who changed 
her sleeping garment for a bathing 
suit ina twinkling and dashed down 
to the sparkling water for a morning 
dip. Then they all raced merrily back 
to camp and donned middies and 
bloomers. A brief period of setting- 
up exercises, making up in briskness 
what they may have lacked in milt- 
tary precision, appropriately greeted 
the rising sun and, incidentally put 
the finishing touches to each healthy 
breakfast appetite. However, when 
the whistle blew the girls paused to 
raise the flag high above the giant 
redwoods, and eighty pairs of rever- 
ent young eyes mirrored their na- 
tion’s banner as they gave the 
salute. Eighty fresh and vibrant 
young voices joined in singing “America” 
before they gathered joyously to eat the 
excellent meal prepared for them. 


she 
solemn Zuni 





The first Pacific Coast Conference 


$ cl Oakland Camp Fire Girls 


demonstrate the ceremonial 


Wohelo 1 


What It Means to Be a 





For the summer camp, Kodahi, had 
just opened, and Owaissa, Toheha, Wah- 
wahtaysee, Wayake, Disyadi and the 





System and comfort go hand in hand when Camp 


Fire Girls provide themselves with 
sleeping quarters 


other Camp Fire maidens of Oihnookah 
were about to enjoy ten days of such good 
times as they had dreamed of and care- 
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in 


Camp Fire 
By Ada 


fully planned for weeks—good times that 
would doubtless be their inspiration for 
weeks afterward, until they could plan the 
next summer camping trip. Of course, 
they would swim and hike, sleep under the 
trees, go boating and all that, but to do 
these things and many more, as Camp 
Fire girls, meant volumes more to 
Owaissa, Wayake and the rest, whom you 
may know as Mary and Edith, Helen or 
Louise, for these were the names their 
parents had given them. ‘Their real 
names, of course, were those they had 
chosen for themselves, each according to 
her desire. 

Owaissa was a Torch Bearer, for she 
had been a Camp Fire girl for two and a 
half years, and had shown on many 
occasions that she could be trusted as 
a leader among her comrades, and 
the pin she wore over her heart was 
the sign to them all that she had 
won Camp Fire’s highest honor. 
Wayake was a Wood Gatherer, and 
would soon be a Fire Maker like Wah- 
wahtaysee, but Toheha and Disyadi 
had not yet taken rank for they were 
only eleven and had been Camp Fire 
girls only a short time. However, 
Toheha was old enough to help her 
mother with the home tasks and she 
had already won a surprising number 
of pretty flame-colored wooden beads 
which were the records of the honors 
she had won in home-craft. She was 
saving them and a number of bright 
red beads which she had won for 
health-craft and others of a sky-blue 
tint for nature-craft, that she might 
some day weave them into the design 
of her ceremonial gown which she would be 
allowed to wear at the Council Fire cere- 
mony as soonas she was a Wood Gatherer. 


of Camp Fire Girls was held at Mills College, Oakland, California, on April 
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How did Camp Fire begin? Who 
started it? The girls often asked their 
euardians these questions as they all sat 
bout a crackling camp fire in the stillness 
of a high mountain trail, and as they 
rested there the story of the birth of Camp 
Fire was told to these little daughters of 
the West. 

It was born of the desire of American 
girls all over the country to have an 
organization through which they might 
know and cooperate with each other as 
Boy Scouts do. Insistent and widespread 
as this desire was, like many of the highest 
desires of these girls themselves, it was un- 
expressed, until one day in Thetford, Ver- 
mont, when W. C. Langdon of the Sage 
Foundation, was directing an_ historical 
pageant, he found that the boys who were 
working with him were Boy Scouts, while 
the girls had no organization of their own 
and very much desired one. Talking 
the matter over with Mrs. Charles 
Farnsworth o. the Hanoun Camps 
for girls at Thetford, and Pre- 
ceptress of the Horace Mann 
High School girls of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, 
they decided to consult with 
James West of the Boy Scouts 
and Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, of 
Sage Foundation. 

It developed that Mr. West had re- 
ceived many letters from girls and those 
interested in their welfare and happiness, 
asking that some program be planned for 
their benefit which would help them in 
some such way as the Boy Scout organi- 
vation helps the boys. So a committee 
was elected to work out a plan. 

Now it happened that Dr. and Mrs. 
Gulick had worked out a scheme of honors 
for the accomplishment of certain tasks 


Member of the Fast-Growing 


: : : Stewart Edward White. 
Girls’ Organization ae we 


author, big game hunter and 
bow-and-arrow enthusiast, 
would be delighted with the 


attention paid to archery by 


Camp Fire Girls 


and for living up to certain health stand- 
ards for their own daughters and the girls 
who came under their supervision in their 
summer camp which they called “‘Wo- 
helo.” The word was formed from the 
first two letters of each of the words 
“work, health, love,” and so it came about 
that “Wohelo” has been from that time 
the watchword of Camp Fire. The sys- 
tem of honors was adapted to form the 
present ~ Fire honor system, and Dr. 
and Mrs. Gulick also endowed the new 
organization with the ideals so dear to 
girlhood as well as the beautiful ritual and 
the use of symbolism which have proved 
so meaningful to girls of the “teen” age. 
All that happened over thirteen years 
ago, for on the 17th of March, 1912 , Camp 
Fire was incorporated as a national associ- 
ation, and Dr. Gulick was elected presi- 











yee 1 : : : 
Beginning tae day in camp with vigorous 


setting-up exercises 


dent of the organization. However, by 
the fall of 1911 Camp Fire locals were 
organized in many parts of the United 
States. Now, over six hundred thousand 
girls have lived the Camp Fire program of 
work, health and love and over a score of 
countries harbor groups of girls banded 





together in this natural and flexible asso- 
ciation. 

Thus the flame of Camp Fire has swept 
from the East to the West, where it finds 
conditions peculiarly favorable to its 
growth. The country is young, enthusi- 
astic, virile, and the organization is 
young, elastic, essentially demo- 
cratic and full of brilliant prom- 
ise for the wholesome and 

happy development of every 

phase of the young gitl’s life. 

Camp Fire’s thirteenth birth- 

day, March 17th, was cele- 

brated this year throughout 
the length and breadth of the 
land with programs centering about 

the home, so Owaissa and the other girls 
who were old enough, earned many honors 
by budgeting the household menage over 
the week-end, purchasing household sup- 
plies, cooking the dinners, and performing 
as many other home tasks as their parents 
would permit. 

Lester F. Scott, national secretary of * 
the Camp Fire girls of America, visited 
western Camp Fire Councils and did much 
to link together the widely separated parts 





8th, 9th and 10th, 1925, 


Four hundred of the thousand visitors were encamped at Mosswood Park. Oakland 





34 Wohelo in the West: 


of the organization. Mrs. Gulick was also 
a guest of western Camp Fire Councils 
during the birthday celebration. The 
girls all felt thrillingly “grown-up” and 
deliciously important to be the real host- 
esses of such delightful as well as distin- 
guished people, who told them many 
interesting things about Camp Fire from 
the Eastern Coast to the West. 


HEN, as a climax to the year, the Pa- 

cific Coast Conference of Camp Fire 
Girls was held at Mills College, Oakland, 
April 8th, gth and roth with programs of 
particularly inspiring talks and demon- 
strations of widespreading influence and 
importance, not only to Camp Fire girls 
but to every one interested in the welfare 
and happiness of growing girls. Four 
hundred of the thousand visitors were en- 
camped in Mosswood Park, Oakland, and 
Mrs. B. C. Swenson of Stockton, a woman 
of broad Camp Fire experience, took 
charge of the encampment. 





they all were at the fire-lighting ceremony 
within the ‘huge circle of so many girls, 
whose faces glowed with emotion and 
whose sweet, young voices rose joyously 
in the lovely Camp Fire songs. She told 
them of Helen Gerrish Hughes, a Tewanah 
Camp Fire girl who had written the words 
processional chant, 
which was often sung 
circled about the 


and music of a 
“Kahinto Kamya,” 


by the girls as they 


Council Fire. 
But Owaissa could not describe in 
words either the Grand Council Fire, 


which meant so much to her, or the Coun- 
cil Fire of her own intimate group, which 
perhaps, unknown to her, meant even 
more, for it is in the Council Fire that the 
real heart of Camp Fire is visible for a few 
brief moments to the child-woman, and in 
it she re-captures her developing but ever 
elusive dreams of being and accomplishing 
something worthwhile. In her everyday 
Camp Fire life, she gradually re-creates 


Ada Hilton Davies 
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classes or school organizations, but these 


were all more or less disappointing, for the 
groups were changing constantly and 
were usually dominated by older people 
who, though their intentions were of the 
best, could not quite meet the groping 
spirit of young girlhood. They sought to 
“pour old wine into new bottles.””’ Though 
the little girls of older generations strained 
nobly to come up to expectations, and 
often succeeded in deceiving both them- 
selves and their well-meaning elders, they 
missed the richest meed of youth, which is 
free and natural association in fixed 
groups with aims and work, play and 
principles that fit the growing girl as a 
calyx fits the unfolding flower-bud. 
Imagination plays so important a role 
in the life of adolescent girls as well as of 
boys that it is bound to be used either 
destructively or constructively, according 
to the sort of stimulation it meets. Youth 
must have brightness, fun, activity and 
above all, rhythm and a full 
sense of “belonging” and con- 





The street-cars were well-nigh 





filled to overflowing during those 
days with eager-eyed Camp Fire 
maidens from all parts of the 
West on their way to attend or 
take part in the various programs. 
One evening, shortly after the 
Conference was over, Owaissa’s 
father, who was a policem: in, and, 
therefore, made it his business 
to notice everything, said teas- 
ingly to his young daughter, 
“What’s got into you youngsters 
all of a sudden? All the girls in 
the world on the street and I 
didn’t see any of them chewing 
gum, throwing fruit skins or 
peanut shells in the street and 
they were actually polite to older 
folks! How about 1 it, Minnehaha?” 

But Owaissa was dreaming over 
again the Grand Council Fire, 
the crowning event of the Con- 
ference, which had been planned 
to be given beneath the stars in 
the Greek Theater, in Berkeley, 
but which had to be held, instead, 
in Harmon Gymnasium, because 
of a soaking rainstorm that chose 
that particular hour for its own 
performance. 

So the fifteen hundred girls 
with their counselors and guar- 
dians had to be crowded into a 
place far too small to allow the full 
beauty of the ceremony to be 
shown, but Owaissa’s father would 
have been more than ever amazed, 








Your Ships Will All 
Come Home 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


Your ships will all come home to you 
Across the purple and the blue 

Of rolling seas, past sunsets gold, 
With heaps of treasure in the hold. 
The day you least expect them to 
Your ships will all come home to you. 


Your ships will all come home to you; 
But fretting will not help them to. 
You can not add more wings to wings, 
Nor speed inevitable things. 

In their good time, whate’er you do, 
Your ships will all come home to you. 


Your ships will all come home to you. 
Then go your way with courage true. 
Unwatched horizons sooner bring 
Their white and lovely offering. 

The hour you least expect them to 
Your ships will all come home to you! 


forming to its own idea of joy, 
which takes its character and 
color from habitual associations 
and customs. 


T is because of this that the 

lure of the so-called “jazz age” 
has caught young girls and boys 
in its glittering net of artificiality. 
It offers adventure, music with 
an engaging and_ appealingly 
primitive rhythm, color, bright 
lights and excitement, all innocent 
enough in themselves, and pecu- 
liarly alluring to normal youth. 
The danger lies in excesses that 
make these things the very pur- 
pose of life itself to the inflamed 
hearts of young people who can 
not be expected to stand squarely 
on their feet or see clearly when 
they live constantly in a giddy 
whirl of gayety, which is their 
only pleasure. Their senses soon 
grow sated and curiosity leads 
them in a quest for new thrills. 
' Thoughts like these flowed 
through the mind of Owaissa’s 
mother and found remote expres- 
sion in her father’s remark about 
the girls he had seen on the street 
during the Conference. They 
knew their daughter was missing 
none of life’s brightness and joy. 
She danced and sang like a wood 
nymph, she could swim and row, 
hike and build a camp fire, cook 
a meal, keep house, lead a gypsy 











she thought, if he could have seen 





the way in which the girls adapted 
themselves to the sudden change 
of plans and the real impressiveness of 
the Council Fire. Solemnly beautiful it 
was, and it flashed its vision into the 
hearts of many girls who would never 
forget it, nor the deep unspeakable emo- 
tions it stirred, as long as they should live. 
So she scarcely heard her father’s joking 
remark, but she knew he must have said 
something about Camp Fire, for he had 
called her “Minnehaha” which was just 


his way, and so she answered by describ- 
ing to her parents how Wahwahtaysee had 
taken rank as a Fire Maker, at the Grand 
Council Fire, and little Wayake had be- 


come a Wood Gatherer and how thrilled 


the vision into the material fabric of useful 
service and happy, healthy human con- 
tact. Here, for the time, she loses her 
own self-consciousness in a wider and a 
warmer consciousness of her true relations 
with others. 

Owaissa’s mother often told her daugh- 
ter true stories from her own adolescent 
girlhood when there was no Camp Fire to 
satisfy the instinctive longings of young 
girls everywhere, to “belong” to a set, 
crowd or club. Many abortive attempts 
were made on the part of the girls them- 
selves to form associations of congenial 
girls, growing out of their Sunday School 





trip or a dance, and keep her 

clothes nicely mended and in 
order. She was healthy and happy, and 
like all girls of her age, often dreamy and 
indolent, but throughout her Camp Fire 
experience, she had won more yellow beads 
than those of any other color, and her 
ceremonial gown into which she had ar- 
ranged them in neat symbolic designs 
showed that she was preparing to be a 
business woman. She had explained to 
her mother that yellow, the color of gold, 
signified the desire for business, and she 
had already learned to use a typewriter, 
had been secretary and treasurer of her 
group and had earned her own money for 

(Continued on page 76) 
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In the background of her own home Mrs. Churchill works with the club members 


This Club Teaches Tapestry Weaving 
and Kindness Too 


The Mayflower Club Holds Out a Helping Hand Wherever 
Its Members Can See and Fill a Need 


HERE is a legendary quality 

to tapestry weaving which 

harks back to fairy tales and 

“once upon a time.” The 
knight rides forth to battle on a prancing 
steed, the sunlight gleaming on his shin- 
ing armor, while his lady sits in her high 
tower watching for his return, triumph- 
ant, at the head of his band of gallant 
men. And while she waits she weaves her 
hopes and wistful dreams into the bright 
tapestries of ancient days. 

Perhaps she sits in the midst of her 
maids and serving women gathered round 
a great frame, fair heads touching dark 
braids as slim young fingers push the 
needles back and forth, while soft voices 
whisper of the latest news brought by a 
wandering minstrel the night before, and 
a merry laugh breaks out to mock the 
lonely longing in the lady’s eyes. 


By Pauline Partrid ge 


Perhaps she sits alone before a small 
frame where day by day, as she waits for 
her lover, she weaves his crest in colored 
wools as a token of her faithful love. Per- 
haps she makes immortal one great 
moment of his life, an enemy defeated, the 
tide of battle turned by valor when all 
seemed lost. 

Queen Guinevere, Elaine, the Lady of 
Shalott all bent their lovely heads above a 

canvas while white hands hovered over 
the pattern, and the story grew beneath 
their fingers. 

This is only the imaginative beginning 
of tapestry. The realities are quite as 
romantic. The French developed the art 
of tapestry weaving until it surpassed all 


earlier efforts. ‘The Gobelins are the 
pride of France, and among the treas- 
ures of Europe. To see them in all their 
proud blaze of beauty is an experience. 
America’s history in connection with 
tapestry is humbler but no less revealing. 
Have you ever seen a sampler worked per- 

haps by great grandmother Blake when 
she was nine years old? The bleak and 
meagre story of the little life of “Anne 
Blake” begins with the alphabet and ends 
with a stern sonorous verse from the Good 
Book. A tiny brown spot of blood’is there 
to mark the time when a needle pricked a 
childish finger and blue eyes filled with 
hurt impatient tears hidden for fear of a 
rebuke. So much for our Puritan tra- 

dition. 

This suppression of a natural love of 
color and beauty in the days when 
Continued on p 


ge 50 
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IMustrated by Louis Rogers 


Part One of “The Great Mono Miracle,” 
which we think is one of the best stories 
Peter B. Kyne ever wrote, appeared in 
Sunset for September. It has been 
reprinted from Sunset for July 1912 at 
the request of many of our readers. 


Part II 
WO hours later, when Creaky and 
Dry Wash had returned, after 
depositing the parson on_ the 
volcanic island, the boat was 


loaded into the wagon and the homeward 
journey begun. ‘These two worthies re- 
ported that the parson had received his 
sentence with a grim smile, and that just 
as they pulled away from the island he 
had gott.n down on his knees and prayed 
that they might be forgiven, for they 
knew not how sorely they had sinned. 

“Well, he’s safe for a week” was the 
only comment from Truthful James. 

“Somebody might sneak back and take 
him off,” suggested Indian Pete. 

“Impossible” replied the Colonel easily. 
“There isn’t a boat anywhere in Mono 
county except on Lake Lundy, and we'll 
keep watch on them.” 

“Suppose somebody should paddle out 
to him-on a jog” suggested Inyo Scotty. 

“Ever find a log on a desert?” retorted 
Mark Twain scathingly, and Inyo Scotty 
subsided. The only two rescue contin- 
gencies possible had been met and over- 
come. 

To this day the three oldest inhabi- 
tants of Lundy Diggings are divided in 
opinion as to the exact number of hours 
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“You've killed him, you fanatic!’ And the Colonel covered the preacher with his gun 


The Great 


Ono Miracle 
By Peter B. Kyne 


intervening between the arrival of the pil- 
grims from Mono lake and the arrival 
back of the Rev. Cecil Greenwater. Some 
maintained at the time that the parson 
stayed on Po-ah-ho island two hours, 
while others set the time limit at two 
hours and a half. - Be that as it may, the 
fact remains that at exactly eight-twenty- 
seven by the clock that same Sunday 
evening, Colonel Jim Townsend and his 
companions in iniquity received a shock 
which threatened for a moment to set 
their respective reasons tottering on their 
respective thrones. There was a faro 
game going on in the Lundy Lily saloon and 
Truthful James was in the act of placing 
a six-bit bet, when a sudden hush came 
over the room and the worthy Colonel 
paused with his finger still on the money. 

In the doorway stood Cecil Greenwater, 
DDS LiL. At: 

“How the—dickens did you get back so 
soon?” gasped the Colonel, and licked his 
lips, which had suddenly gone dry. 

“The Lord will not suffer his servant—” 

“Did you swim ashore?” demanded 
Creaky Tibbetts, leaning over the bar in 
wild-eyed wonder. 


“I did not” replied the Rev. Green- 
water solemnly. 

“Somebody get a boat and go after 
you?” demanded Dry Wash McFadden. 

“No.” 

“You lie.” 

Smack! The parson’s fist landed 
straight and true on the McFadden chin. 
The late member of the committee of ar- 
rangements piled up in a corner and lay 
there. 

“Perhaps you walked ashore” sneered 
Indian Pete, who remembered in a vague 
sort of way from a childhood impression 
the story of Galilee. 

Mark Twain reached down and fingered 
the hem of the parson’s trousers. 

“Dry as a covered bridge” he an- 
nounced. ‘“‘Creaky, the drinks are on 
you. He didn’t walk, he didn’t swim, 
and he didn’t ride in a boat. We know 
this to be true, for the reason that all 
three are impossible of performance, un- 
der the circumstances. 

“Perhaps” sneered Creaky, as he set out 
the glasses, “perhaps he flew.” 

Mark Twain felt of the parson’s shoul- 
der blades, ascertained that he concealed 
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; no wings under his long-tailed coat, and on water, though I wouldn’t believe he pity fringed the parson’s mournful phiz. 
; so advised the assembled company. The could until I’d seen for myself.” “Poor fools,” he muttered as if to him- 
: vhost of a smile flickered round the cor- At this juncture entered Dry Wash Me- self, “blinded by abominations, they see 
ners of the parson’s mouth, but with his Fadden and Indian Pete, and to them the not the error of their w ay.” He seemed 
: habitual solemnity he faced the crowd, Colonel broke the news of the parson’s about to accept the situation with the best 
saying: return. Dry Wash McFadden sat down possible grace. Suddenly, however, he 
“The Lord remembereth his own, and helplessly on an empty beer case and_ raised his head, transfixed the committee 
when I cry aloud he will hearken to my gazed suspiciously at the Colonel. with a lightning glance from his smolder- 
distress.” “There’ s some monkey business going ing eyes and burst forth into a denuncia- 
By this time Truthful James had re- on” he snapped presently. “Somebody’s tion so bitter, and withal so interspersed 
covered his accustomed poise. playing this camp for a lot of suckers, and with scriptural quotations to clinch his 
“The reception committee will imme- suspicion points to the greatest hiar in argument, that several of his audience 
diately assume charge of the person of camp, Truthful James Townsend.” shivered inwardly. 
this preacher” he ordered, “escort him to “Dry Wash” cried the unhappy Colo- “Hark, ye men of Babylon” he thun- 
his room at the Lundy House and main- nel, “I’m serious. I’ll about go looney if dered. ‘‘Ye seek in your poor, weak, hu- 
tain a strict guard over him until morn- this mystery isn’t explained. We've sim- man way to thwart the will of One greater 
ing. We have sworn to make this prohi- ply got to find out how that parson gets than all the world. It is not enough that 
bitionist drink five gallons of beer, and across eight miles of water without a boat I have proved to you without a boat, or in 
he’ll do it if we have to keep him there a and still manages to land as dry as a bone. fact a piece of floating timber of any kind, 
month.” Gentlemen, the reputation of this camp is without swimming and without flying or 
Nothing loath, the reception committee at stake. If news of this ever leaks out, walking on water, I have been able to 
obeyed with alacrity, and by noon of the those dead camps like Bodie and Aurora leave that accursed island. But like 
following day Cecil Greenwater, D.D., will laugh us out of the country. Thomas of old, who doubted when they 
LL.D, A.B., was once more back on Po- “Right you are, Colonel” said Indian told him that Christ had indeed risen from 
ah-ho island, and six men were detailed to Pete. “We’ll just naturally snake this the dead, ye seek further proof. Be it so.” 
ride entirely round the barren shores of parson back to the island again this morn- The Rev. Greenwater pointed a bony 
the lake and discover the boat in which he _ ing, and in order to see to it that he stays finger to the fringe of ancient craters 
had escaped previously. Indian Pete and there and consumes that five gallons of which fringe Mono lake to the south. 
Pat Brady, who rowed him out to the beer, /’ll spend a few days there with him. “Tomorrow night, then, O ye who be- 
island, searched every nook and cranny of I'll take my Ballard rifle with me, and if lieve not, shall ye have further proof that 
the great, blistered mass of lava, and re- any skunk in this camp or any other camp __ it is not well to interfere with the Lord’s 
ported no boat. At work. At the hour of 
sundown, when the midnight, the third 
committee left the crater to the south 
shores of the lake, In- | will break forth in the 
dian Pete, who car- anger of Omnipo- 
ried a pair of field- B tt fl . | tence, and there shall 
glasses, reported the u ef 1e€S | be wailing and howl- 
parson still on the I] ing and gnashing of 
island, gazing wist- {| teeth. Repent, ye 
fully shoreward across By Susan Myra Gregory || sinners, before it is 
eight miles of shim- | too late.” 
mering alkaline water. : : ae eee | “Rats” cried an 
\ ps was set on White-winged butterflies drifting in my garden, impious voice, and 
all the rowboats on White wings, brown wings, wings of sunny gold; | Creaky Tibbetts 
Lundy lake that People wonder as they pass at your airy splendor, laughed _ outright, 
night, and in_ the while Indian Pete 
morning every boat No one knows you are thoughts I have never told. motioned the parson 
was accounted for. : ate into the boat. 
Nevertheless, as All the lovely fancies one would never dream of chaining “Swell chance you- 
a James and In the bonds of language, they have taken wings each one, Pe a to = pr 
\larK Lwain sat at : : en : reworks under the 
sila: breakfast in the Lun- Turned to golden glints of ey drifting = the garden, nose of your Uncle 
dy House that morn- Turned to shining butterflies floating in the sun. Pete,” he said grimly. 
feos ing, the Rev. Cecil L_ ma 
ag Greenwater entered _ [ exactly eight- 
the dining-room, fifteen the follow- 
bowed solemnly and 7 , _ ing morning Truthful 
ded said grace before falling toon his breakfast. comes pesterin round he'll hear from James was busy sticking type in the office 
wa But there could be no more breakfast Indian Pete. ; ; of the Index, when a shadow darkened the 
pol for Colonel Jim Townsend. The casual Pete cried the Colonel heartily, door. Truthful James glanced up, and 
eal reappearance of the soul-saver had “‘you’ve got a head. That’s the ticket. fell back limply against the type case. In 
: shocked him fearfully, and he “streaked” Watch the villain and in a day or two he’ll_ the doorway, gazing at him with that 
wail it for the Pick and Drill saloon. It was give up and tackle the beer. It’ s against familiar sad, stern, accusing glance, stood 
gue necessary for the excellent Creaky to fill human nature to die of thirst, Pete. the Rev. Cecil Greenwater. - 
=a that worthy’s glass twice before the Colo- In pursuance of this program, the re- How do you do, brother Townsend, 
nel managed to gasp: ception committee once more rounded up he said gravely. 
il “Creaky! He’s back again!” the Rev. Greenwater—an easy matter and “Where in—Sam Hill is Indian Pete?” 
. “No!” replied Creaky incredulously, attended without risk. The parson panted the Colonel. 
‘iii and such was his agitation he let the showed not the slightest inclination to re- “Indian Pete, being a godless man, is 
pel whisky bottle crash to the floor. sist and permitted himself to be taken - still on Po-ah-ho;, unless, indeed, he has 
ed “But I say ‘yes,’ Creaky” faltered the back to Po-ah-ho island. But one change attempted to swim eight miles to the 
seri Colonel. ‘He’s eating breakfast this mo- was noticeable. He had lost his solemn, mainland, in which event you might just 
all ment over at the hotel. Dog my cats, sir, I rather fierce visage, and appeared to have as well write him up a nice obituary. 
pct wonder if the fellow’ shuman? You don’t grown mild and melancholy, as if the sins “You’ ve killed him, you doggoned fa- 
suppose, Creaky” (here the Colonel lean- of Lundy Diggings rested heavily on his natic’’ fumed the Colonel, and covered 
a ed across the bar and whispered in the bar- soul. He was meek and lowly of spirit, the preacher with his gun, the while he 
keep’s ear). indeed, and when Indian Pete announced whooped lustily for help. Dry Wash 
ro “Sits spooky, I'll admit,” responded his intention of spending a few days with McFadden and Pat Brady came on the 
Creaky. “I wouldn’t swear he can’t walk him on the island, smile of genuine run, and to these worthies the Colonel 
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turned over the parson for safe keeping. 
Three hours later Creaky and the Colonel 
might have been observed in a small boat, 
pulling madly for the volcanic island in 
Mono lake. When they landed, Indian 
Pete, looking as chop-fallen as a sheep- 
killing dog, was waiting to receive them. 
“Seen the preacher?” he began. 
“Pete” inquired Creaky suspiciously, 
“how come that parson to get away from 
your 
“After the committee left us here” ex- 
plained Indian Pete, “me and the parson 
sits down for a friendly little chat. Along 
about sunset the parson allowed he was 
hungry, and suggested that we b’ile some 
eggs in the hot spring on the other side of 
the island. So I give him the eggs and he 
went over to the spring to b’ile the eggs 
while I set down to enjoy a glass of beer 
(which, by the way, I don’t enjoy the beer 
little bit, it bein’ entirely too warm). 
While doin’ this I sweeps the lake for ten 
mile, lookin’ for signs of a rescue party, but 
st’s all as dead as the Dead Sea. 


‘The parson’s converted him. The 
toughest man in camp’s got religion.” 

“Well” replied Truthful James, “the 
goings-on of that parson are certainly 
super-human. It does begin to look as if 
he had divine aid. Nevertheless, I still 
cling to my theory that religion and pro- 
hibition is for womenfolks and children. 
And I shall continue to think so, behavin’ 
myself as I doggone please, miracle or no 
miracle.’ 

“You know what he promised for to- 
night, if we didn’t reform” warned Indian 
Pete. 

“If he can pull off that job” sneered 
Truthful James, “I'll apply for a job as 
elder of his church and sign the pledge for 
life.” 

“Aw, you're lyin’ ” 
ulously. 

“Very well, then, Creaky, wait and see. 
Live and learn, Creaky. In the mean- 
time, Pete, hop aboard, and we'll get back 
to Lundy Diggings.” 


said Creaky incred- 


Peter B. Kyne 
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twelve. At exactly ten minutes of twelve 
the third crater to the south of Mono lake 
will go into eruption with a roar that will 
shatter the windows in Lundy Diggings. 
Repent, ye sinners, before it is too late.” 
Silence for perhaps ten seconds; then 
back in the crowd a man laughed deri- 


sively. 
“Silence” thundered Indian Pete. 
“Two minutes in which to repent’ 


announced the parson. 

“Going —going,” chanted Creaky, In 
the sing-song cadence of an auctioneer. 

“One minute in which to repent.’ 

“Going—goin-g-g-g—won’t some gen- 
tleman please make an offer? One large 
chunk of salvation, gentlemen, and going 
dirt cheap. Come, gentlemen, come. 
Make me an—” 

Far to the south a vivid flash lit up the 
sky for one single dreadful second; then to 
the ears of the sinners of Lundy Diggings 
came the roar of a terrific explosion. The 
ground trembled under their feet, doors 
rattled in every cabin and a 
sound of shattered glass rent 





Nothin’ in sight. Well, gentle- 
men, I waited half an hour for 
the preacher to return with 
the bv iled eges, and then I got 
anxious and went over to the 
hot spring to see if he’d fallen 
in and b’iled himself instead of 
the eggs. He wasn’t there, but 

found the eggs, hard-b’iled, 
and this note from the parson.” 

He handed the note to the 
Colonel, who read aloud: 

Dear Indian Pete: 

Sorry I will be unable to return 
sith the eggs. I have been sud- 
denly called away. 

Faithfully yours, 
(. Greenwater, D.D., LL.D., A.B. 

“Tt was dusk by that time, 
and if there had been a boat I 
couldn’t have seen it. But | 
know there wasn’t no boat.” 

“Pete” said the Colonel 
severely, “you were drunk.” 
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the air. Even while the echoes 
of the explosion still reverbe- 
rated up Mill creek canon, two 
more explosions followed in 
quick succession and a faint 
pink glow appeared in the sky 
to the south. A streak of fire 
shot skyward and burst into a 
ball of yellow flame, and as 
the pink glow spread rapidly 
the surrounding country was 
lit up, and huge clouds of dense 
black smoke could be seen 
rolling from the crater. 

“Lord, have mercy on me, a 
sinner” moaned Creaky Tib- 
betts, and sank to his knees in 
the main street of Lundy Dig- 
gings. Dry Wash McFadden 
and Pat Grady, dreadfully 
shaken at the miracle, crossed 
themselves piously, uncertain 
fora moment w hether i it might 
not be policy to ‘‘string their 








“You lie’ snapped Indian 
Pete. 

“Oh, don’t try to get out of it by telling 
me | hie” retorted ‘Truthful James. “Spring 
something new.” 

Indian Pete sat down wearily and held 
his mystified head in his hands. 

“T used to think miracles was all a fairy 
tale” he said presently, “but if this parson 
aint got a stand-in with the Almighty, 
I’m a Greaser. I tell you, boys, after all, 
we're a mighty wicked outfit up there in 
the Diggings, and there’s such a thing as 
temptin’ Providence too far. I’ve seen 
this miracle, and hereafter I aint takin’ no 
chances. A nod’s as good as a wink to a 
blind man, and from now on I quit hec- 
torin’ this preacher. We oughta quit 
drinkin’ and cussin’ and shootin’ each 
other, and get religion. Creaky, you want 
to rustle a job in a sody fountain, and 
Colonel—you oughta let up on stretchin’ 
the truth. I tell you, boys, it’s just as the 
parson says. There’s a day of reckonin’ 
comin’. I been bummin’ all week, on this 
parson business, and if a man’s to be ren- 
dered accordin’ to his work, like he says, 
I aint figgerin’ none on gettin’ the nub 
end of the deal.” The horrified Creaky 
and Truthful James exchanged a startled 
glance that said as plainly as words: 


At a quarter of twelve that night every 
man in Lundy Diggings was gathered i in 
the street in front of the Lundy House, 
eazing southward for a glimpse of the 
miracle promised them by the Rev. Cecil 
Greenwater. The reverend gentleman 
himself walked among the Lundyites, 
watch in hand. From time to time he re- 
plied to the coarse ribaldry of the crowd 
with some scriptural quotation, which 
seemed always to have the peculiar virtue 
of bringing down coals of fire on the heads 
of the crowd, so to speak. 

“You're really going to pull off that vol- 
sneered Truthful James. 


canic eruption?” 
replied 


‘At midnight, as I promised”’ 
the parson. 

“And you're going to make good?” in- 
terrupted Dry Wash McFadden. 

“T never permit any man to call my 
bluff when I’m struggling with Satan for a 
soul” answered the parson quietly. “And 
since it appears that the sinful citizens 
need such an aw akening as came to Sodom 
and Gomorrah, permit me to state, in the 
classical language of Lundy Diggings, that 
| will pull off my play ten minutes ahead 
of time, just to prove that I can make 
good. It is now thirteen minutes of 


chips” with a_ Protestant 

preacher. Aaron Rubenstein, proprietor 
of the Mono County Mercantile Com- 
pany, fainted with fright. When he came 
to, in a feeble voice he proclaimed himself 
a Christian and offered to devour a yard 
of pork sausage to prove it. Indian Pete, 
his face pale and his lips a-quiver, begged 
the Rev. Greenwater to pray for him and 
with him. And all the time the fiery glow 
to the south spread over the sky and the 
huge clouds of smoke billowed upward. 
Every few minutes minor explosions rent 
the air and blazing rock could be seen 
hurtling skyward, bursting and falling in 
myriads of yellow sparks. The top of the 
crater, like a great pimple, loomed angrily 
through the night, and simultaneously 
Lundy Diggings concluded that it had run 
its race and that the end of the world was 
nigh. From somewhere in the crowd 
came the sound of a man sobbing. It was 
Aaron Rubenstein, but the effect was just 
the same as if it had been Colonel Jim 
Townsend, and the Rev. Greenwater was 
quick to perceive his advantage. 

“My brethren” he said in a sepulchral 
voice, “let us pray.” 

To a man, the Lundyites flopped to 

(Continued on page S2) 
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The Fascinating Serial- 


JEWELS 


OF 


EMPIRE 


By Florence Ryerson 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


The Story So Far: 

ARRY O’NEILL, successful young 

novelist and clever as an amateur 

detective, had interested himself in 
the case when the first murder occurred 
in Paris. Beautiful blond Victorine 
Gerard and her uncle Henri Gerard had 
crossed his path the night of the killing of 
Franz Lothan, and Barry, unusually in- 
terested, had wondered whether or not 
the girl and her uncle—and perhaps the 
waiter, a noticeably surly fellow marked 
by an odd, scarred wrist—might not be 
connected with the affair. 

Now, on shipboard bound for New 
York, Barry finds himself more and more 
closely drawn into the tangle. Monsieur 
Gerard is a passenger! So is another 
niece of his, dark as the girl of the cafe had 
been blond, who tells Barry that her sis- 
ter Henriette had been with their uncle in 
the cafe, on the night of the murder but 
that Henriette had left for Egypt. On 
one occasion, the girl drops her cloak to 
the deck and as Barry stoops to recover it, 
snatches it from him in a manner which 
causes the latter to wonder about the 
significance of the garment. 

[hings continue to happen aboard ship. 
Barry and the girl find an unsuspected 
ally and friend in the person of Miss Sarah 
Jane Milliken, traveling school teacher. 
\ certain Herr Doktor Adolphe Schultz, 
huge, fat and unduly interested in Barry’s 

iffairs and those of Monsieur Gerard and 
his niece, appears on the scene. Barry, 

asually looking down into the welter of 
he steerage with Mademoiselle Victorine 
at his side, catches the eye of an old 
peasant woman fixed on his companion 
and feels her shrink from the glance, al- 
though she offers no explanation nor sug- 
gests any previous knowledge of the old 
woman. 


His detective in- 
stincts aroused, Barry 
decides to dig more 
deeply into the case. 
A radio to ascertain 
the whereabouts of 
the blond sister Hen- 
riette is his first step; 
then he busies him- 
self typing in detail a 
statement of the case 
so far for the infor- 
mation of the Paris 
police. Returning after an absence from 
his cabin, Barry finds that the room has 
been ransacked and his statement stolen. 

Monsieur Gerard’s room, across the 
corridor, has suffered the same treatment 
and Barry proposes to talk it over with 
him. Gerard suggests that they discuss 
the matter after dinner; he has ordered 
his meal sent to his cabin. Agreeing, 
Barry turns to go down to the dining 
saloon as the waiter with Monsieur 
Gerard’s meal arrives. The hand gripping 
the tray bears an odd, triangular scar. 
Undoubtedly it is the waiter of the cafe! 

After dinner Barry and the girl return 
to the uncle’s cabin. The door is found 
locked. As the steward opens it, the girl 
pushes them all aside and darts to the side 
of her uncle—lying across the bed, 
a blood-stained handle marking the knife 
that had pierced his heart. 

Barry decides to do a little direct in- 
vestigation on his own account. ‘The 
waiter is closely questioned but. gives a 
satisfactory account of his actions. Doc- 
tor Schultz is suspected but held over for 
later questioning, while Barry and a nurse 
go in search of the old woman of the steer- 
age, to whom Gerard had been observed 
to throw some small object an evening or 
two previous. 


dead, 





Barry stared at the cable. 


* he read, 


*Victorine Gerard, 


‘**has no twin sister Henriette” 


In the dark corridors of the steerage 
Barry hears a step and his quick spring 
carries him, just in time, out of the path 
of a knife thrown from the dark. A 
search fails to reveal either the would-be 
assassin or the old woman. 

Returning to the investigation, Barry 
finds that questioning has established 
Doctor Schultz as a mere ship acquain; 
tance of the Gerards. ‘The waiter, Die- 
vushkin, although nothing can be defin- 
itely proved against him, 1s locked up on 
suspicion and Barry begs Mademoiselle 
Victorine to tell him what she knows of 
the affair. Sarah Jane Milliken has taken 
the girl under her wing and also pleads 
with her to trust those who wish to be her 
friends, but the girl, roused to desperation, 
accuses Barry of direct connection with 
the police, refuses to trust him and falls 
fainting to the floor 


The story continue n deta 


T was early morning and Barry O’ Neill 

stood, hands in pockets, cap on the 
back of his head, somberly watching the 
sky line of New York appear upon the 
horizon. Seven days before he had hated 
the thought of a return to his native land 
Now, for three days he had longed un- 
utterably for the familiar sounds and 
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smells of New York. For the firm pave- 
ment under his feet and the grip of a 
friendly hand—and for John Chapin. 
More and more he realized that New 
York meant for him, just John Chapin. 
There was so much about this case which 
he did not understand. In order to get it 
clear in his own mind he must discuss it 
with some one whom he could trust. On 
board ship there was no one unless he ex- 
cepted Sarah Jane. 

She was standing beside him now, 
chattering in her jerky, inconsequential 
fashion. 

“I do think it’s funny,” she said. 
“after all I tried to do for her to have her 
say she didn’t want me round because I’d 
been watching her. What on earth gave 
her that idea?” 

“Perhaps I did. I remember saying 
you'd noticed she looked frightened all 
the time.” 

“Well, I must say—with all the things 
she had on her mind you might have 
spared the poor child that!’ said Sarah 
Jane with exasperation. 

He faced her suddenly. 

“Miss Milliken—have you the faintest 
idea what is back of all this? Has she 
given even a hint of her trouble?” 

“No,” she shook her head. ‘She 
wouldn’t talk at all. But I’ve an idea—” 
she broke off suddenly, ‘““There’s the 


pilot.” 
Barry stepped to the side of the ship 
and regarded the approaching boat 


cheerfully. Good Old John! He would 
soon be here and he, Barry, could pour 
out his bewilderment to some one who 
understood! ‘The boat drew along side 
and a minute later he was clasping the 
hand of his friend. 

“Jove, but I’m glad to see you!” The 
other regarded his crushed fingers ruefully. 

“Next time,” he growled, “don’t say it 
with a monkey wrench!” John Chapin 
was tall and spare with a mane of unruly 
gray hair and a chin which was firmly cut. 
But his eyes were brown with little glint- 
ing lights and he had a certain dryness of 
humor when occasion arose. As they 
made for the room he looked Barry over 
disapprovingly. 

“Can’t let you out of my sight!” he 
complained, “without your having a mur- 
der in your front yard!” Barry’s smile 
faded. 

“Don’t,” he begged. “Don’t laugh 
about it, John. It’s a little newer than I 
like and I—I knew the people.” 

“So I gathered from your wireless,” 
said the other. ‘““That’s why I got the 
chief to put it in my hands. We had 
something else for you to do—some inter- 
national stuff, but never mind that now. 
Suppose you tell me all about it?” 

For a long time Barry spoke, retailing 
the affair, concealing nothing and going 
further into his theories than he had 
dared as yet go, even in his thoughts. 
When he paused the other whistled. 

“Something of a puzzler,” he admitted. 


“But I guess we'll get at the bottom of 


it.’ For a moment he looked through 
the smoke of his cigar, then: 

“And you haven't seen the girl since 
she fainted?” he asked. ‘‘Who’s in charge 
of her now?” Barry choked with rage. 

“That villainous Doctor Schultz!” 

“Wha-at?” The other stared at him. 


Jewels of Empire: 


Barry took a step out of the shadow. The girl was facing him, her 


“Fact! She’s been hysterical ever since 
and the ship’s doctor couldn’t do a thing 
with her. He appealed to this Schultz. 
It seems he’s a famous neurologist from 
some Swiss sanitarium. He’s had her in 
hand ever since. Won’t allow her ques- 


tioned—won't even allow any one to see 
her.” 
“But the other waved his cigar. 


“Didn’t you say you suspected—?” 

“Suspected is too large a word. I 
haven’t the shadow of proof. I’ve checked 
up on his performances that day and he 
seems to have spent most of his time mak- 
ing the passengers miserable in the smok- 
ing room. Lots of chaps will testify to 
that. Just the same—” he added vin- 
dictively, “I intend to keep a close watch 
on the Herr Doktor after he lands in 
New York.” 

“You know his address?’ 

“The Biltmore. He’s taken a suite 
there for Miss Gerard and a nurse is to be 


’ 
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waiting. Oh—I’ve checked up on it with 
the wireless man and it’s straight enough 
on the face of it. But I wish you’d have 
two of your men at the hotel keep an eye 
on the beggar.” : 

“I will,’ promised Chapin. ‘The 
Chief turned Clark and Devoe over to us 
in case we need ’em. But there’s some- 
thing you haven’t gone into yet. How 
about that woman in the steerage?” 

“Nothing there,” said Barry. ‘‘She’s 
from Lithuania—a horrible looking old 
thing, but simple. Says the young lady 
stared so she made the sign for the evil 
eye—perhaps that frightened her.” 

“And the man?” 

“Threw her a quarter, so she says. I 
guess my hunch there was wrong.” 


“What about the Pole? Die—Die 
what’s his name?” 
“Dievushkin. | Makar Dievushkin,”’ 


said Barry. “He’s in rather a hole be- 
cause he was the only person near the 
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state-room so far as we can discover. | 
suspect they’ll hold him in New York, 
but there’s really no evidence to connect 
him with the affair. [’ll have to testify 
we saw him just before we went in and he 
seemed absolutely calm. The dining- 
room steward says he can account for his 
time all that evening. No—we’ll have to 
look somewhere else for the knifer, I’m 
convinced.” 

“Um,” ruminated the other. “As you 
put it, it sounds convincing. But I’d like 
to know more of Monsieur Gerard’s past 
life. Something upon which we could 
build up a motive for the crime.” 

“He had no past life,” complained 
Barry. “We radio’d to Paris and the word 
came back, he was just what Made- 
moiselle describes. A quiet man who 
lived in a house by himself with his niece 
and one servant. He had no friends and, 
‘pparently, no business connections be- 

ond a slight one at the bank. About a 
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head held high, but there was no answering gleam of recognition in her eyes 


month ago he lost a good deal of money 
in some failure, the servant died, and 
Gerard anacunced his intention of leav- 
ing the country for America with his 
niece. That is the last that was known 
of them.” 

“And the twin sister, Henriette, in 
Egypt?” 

“7 don’t know,” confessed Barry. 
“The police in Paris are looking | her up. 
I hoped to find a cable waiting.’ 

“There 1s,” said John Chapin gravely, 
drawing a slip of paper from his pocket. 
Barry read the message and stood staring 
at the contents. 

“Victorine Gerard,” 
twin sister, Henriette.” 

x 

T was twelve hours later that he faced 

John Chapin over the latter’s battered 


desk. He had, in the interim, allowed his 
taut nerves to let down a trifle while he 


it read, “has no 
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snatched eight hours of sleep. But now 
he was cursing his folly. 

sappeared!” he said, “Disappeared!” 
Chapin nodded moodily. 

“Yes. I had men watching the hotel 
room, but they never reached it.” 

““When—where—’”’ stuttered Barry, en- 
raged. 

“Right after they entered the lobby,” 
explained the other. “The ship’s doctor 
was to have gone with them, but after 
he’d helped the Herr Doktor get Made- 
moiselle into a taxi the man told him he’d 
merely crowd the patient. So the double- 
distilled dunderhead went back and the 
two, Herr Doktor and Mademoiselle, dis- 
appeared into thin air. We've traced 
them to the Biltmore door—one of the 
porters carried their luggage. But after 
that—nothing.” Barry paced the floor 
nervously. 

“T suppose, 
her in one of th 


” he said, “that villain sat 


lobby chairs, then 
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grabbed up another porter and had him 
carry out the luggage and call a taxi as 
though they were leaving the hotel in- 
stead of entering it. Probably told her 
there were no rooms to be had and led her 
to believe he was taking her to another 


hotel.” 

“Possibly,” said the other dryly. “If 
she’s innocent, that is. On the other 
hand, if there was something between 
them—oh, don’t swing on me—I know 
she was a little beauty, I’ve heard nothing 
else since I took up the case, but she 
wouldn’t be the first lovely lady we've 
put behind the bars.” 

“But,” Barry stuttered wrathfully, “I 
don’t know what you mean.” 

“You would if you weren’t so besotted 
by that girl. Don’t you see the three of 
*em might have been in league together. 
Monsieur Gerard, Mademoiselle, and 
Herr Schultz? They might be coming 
over here for any number of purposes, 
such as blackmail or smuggling. And the 
three might, mind you, I only say, 
‘might’ have fallen out and Schultz have 
suspected that the Gerards were holding 
out on him and have ransacked the girl’s 
room looking for it—whatever it was, 
paper or jewels. Then when he didn’t 
find it the first time, he may have gone 

back and finished off Mon- 


sieur while the girl was __ 


Jewels of Empire: 


“Perhaps she did,” agreed Chapin. 
“Perhaps she had something in that room 
in which the police would have been in- 
terested. She seemed friendly enough 
until she found out about your connec- 
tions, didn’t she?” 

Barry did not answer. It all came back 
to him in a rush. The way the girl had 
looked at him when she spoke of the 
police. For a long interval he was silent, 
then his mouth set into firm, hard lines. 

“No,” he said. “I won’t believe it, 
John. I can’t! It may go against the 
evidence of my mind to think she’s inno- 
cent, but not of my instincts. I’m going 
out into this town and find her!’ As he 
spoke he banged his fist upon the desk 
and a voice rose behind him: 

“Mon! Mon!” it chuckled. 
does hit ye hard when it hits!” 

Bz arry swung about. 

“Mac!” he said. “Good Lord! 
are you doing here?” 

The other grinned. He was a little 
Scotchman, keen of eye and of mind. 
His hair, which was sandy in color, stood 
up from his forehead in a bristling pom- 
padour and his socks, lurid in hue, 
matched the plaid of his tie. 

“I’m nane so sure what I’m doing my- 
sel’,” admitted, “but I’m supposed t’ 


“But it 


What 


he 
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“‘Dootless ’twasna true,” observed the 
small Scotchman. ‘‘There’s no one has 
the straight o’t but mysel’ and I—” he 
paused to relight his pipe. “I dinna ken 
o’er much!” he admitted sotto voce. 


“What’s the little you know?” in- 
quired Barry. 
“Well—I ken three things,” said the 


other cautiously. ‘“There’s a vast body 
o’ men with their headquarters in Europe 
that is spreadin’ death an’ distruction 
through the world, and I ken that the 
head an’ shoulders o’ th’ body is a secret 
order which is known as th’ League o’ 
Hate.” 

“The League of Hate,” Barry repeated 
the name thoughtfully. “It was Russian 
originally, wasn’t it? They swore to hunt 
down and finish off all the aristocracy 
that escaped. Who’s back of it, d’ye 
know?” 

“The head an’ shoulders is the League,”’ 
repeated his friend, “but the brain 1s one 
individual who directs the whole body. 
And who thot individual is—thot is what 
I’ve come to find oot!” 

“We’ve run across traces here,” ex- 
plained John Chapin, “some things which 
make us think the organization has a 
branch in New York. Mac here, ran over 
to see what he could find out on our side of 

the pond.” 
“And you found—” Barry 











upstairs at lunch. You 
admit you can’t get over 
your suspicion of him ” 

“But the girl—it was 
her uncle,” said Barry. 
“She wouldn’t have con- 
nived at murder. If I ever 
saw real terror it was in 
her face.” 

“And surprise?” queried 
John Chapin. “Did she 
look surprised?” 

“No,” admitted 
his mind reverting to the 
day of the murder. “No. 
She seemed to know before 
we opened the door what 
we might find.” 

“She suspected,’ 
his friend, “she suspected 
and was afraid.” 

“But why should 
have gone with the 





Barry, 





said 


she l 
mur- 


derer?” demanded Barry 
C hapin shrugged. 
“Several theories might account for 
that. They may have made up their 


quarrel. Perhaps he bribed her, or he 
may—mind you, I’m willing to admit 
this, he may have frightened her into go- 
ing on with the affair. She was a girl, 
young and pretty, with no friends and, 
apparently, no fortune. ‘The banks in 
Paris say her uncle had lost heavily lately. 
Perhaps Schultz won her over by a threat 
or a bribe.” 

Barry swung about 

“Oh!” he declared. “I'll be damned if 
I’ll believe you! I tell you she’s straight 
all through. She was afraid of something, 
yes, but it was some danger which was 
hanging over them.’ 

“Then why didn’t she let you help her 
out?” 

“Because she believed I ransacked her 
room,” said Barry. “I tell you she really 
believed it!” 


Far Sight 


By Frances Holmstrom 


| seek for beauty in the lifted mountains 


And in the sky, 


Nor drop my eyes to know in all things humble 


It lies nearby. 


I look inside the open gates of sunset 


For seraph wings 


While round my neck, with little arms and tender, 


An angel clings. 


leaned forward. 
“That I dinna care for 


prohibition,” said MacFar- 
land gravely. After a min- 
ute Barry regained his 
gravity and groaned. 

“ve troubles of my 
own,” he said. “You made 
me ” forget them.” He 


turned on Chapin. “What’s 
the Department going to 
do now?” 

“Nothing much,” he ad- 
mitted. “We've really noth- 
ing to go on and won’t be 
able to hold even the 
waiter Dievushkin for more 
than a few days. There’s 
no real evidence against him 
; and Gerard has no friends 
to keep the thing alive. If 
you want to make it your 














be chasin’ creeminals in your verra in- 
thurestin’ locality.” 

“Didn’t want to spoil the surprise by 
telling you,” said Chapin. “Mac’s over 
from Scotland Yard on some government 
work. ‘That’s why we sent for you—to 
help him.” 

Barry was grasping the other by the 
shoulders. 

“Old Mac!” he said. ‘Good Lord! 
It’s two years since I saw you last! 
D’you remember the Beekman murder? 
Are you on anything now? 

“Whist!” said Mac reprovingly. “Hae 
ye no heard th’ news? I’ve been gradu- 
ated from murder to th’diplomatic corp!” 

“He’s all mixed up with something in- 
ternational,” explained Chapin. “Paris 
is in it, and London, also Rome. It’s 
gone to his head.” 

“Oh!” Barry nodded. “I see. Some 
of this International League stuff. I 
caught a hint of that business abroad.’ 


party nobody’s going to 
prevent you and the Chief’l! 
be glad of anything you can offer.” 

Barry walked over to the window and 
stared out into the darkened street. 

“All right,” he said somberly. “T’ll 
take on the job. God knows how I'll go 
about it, or where it’ll lead but somehow 
I'll prove to you that girl’s not mixed up 
in the affair except as a victim.” 

“T wouldn’t count on it!” advised 
Chapin grimly. ‘Take Clark and Devoe 
and start out checking up the fences— 
that’s my advice. J think it’s a smuggling 
case. The girl wasn’t subject to much 
examination—just shot through with a 
lot of sympathy. And she might have 
had almost anything concealed about her 
¢ lothing, or her coat. What’s the matter? 

“Nothing,” said Barry. “Nothing.” 
But his mind was reverting with startling 
suddenness to the fur-lined coat which 
she had always had, either over her arm 
or about her shoulders. He remembered 
with sickening certainty its unaccount- 
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able weight. The way she had snatched 
it from his hands—the way she had looked 
when he suggested she leave it in her 
state-room. Slowly a vaguely poisonous 
doubt began to enter his mind. When he 
turned his face again to the others it was 
white and strained with an odd look of 
pain in the eyes. 

“Whatever you think, keep it to your- 
self,” he said, almost harshly. “Somehow, 
somewhere, I’ll get to the bottom of the 
matter, and in the meantime—just keep 
your mouth shut about that girl, if you’re 
a friend of mine!’ He walked to the door 
ind turned to Chapin. 

“Tf you want to help me out, you can 
send a cable to check up on Herr Doktor 
Schultz of Berne, Switzerland.” 

XI 

OR six days the office saw nothing of 

Barry O’Neill. Once John Chapin re- 
ceived a message from some disreputable 
address ordering fresh clothing. Again 
MacFarland, drifting through the Bowery 
on affairs of his own, had glimpsed him in 
an alley, lounging against a barrel and 
exchanging gossip. The two men de- 
tailed to the case brought in daily reports 
and Chapin filed them hopefully. Then, 
at the end of a long week, he reappeared, 
his shoulders sagging under the weight of 
discouragement, his eyes heavy with lost 
sleep. 

“T’ve followed every trail,” he said. 
“The taxi—the hotel porter—it’s no use. 
The earth must have opened and swal- 
lowed them. Any news here?” 

“T suppose you saw that we let Die- 
vushkin go,” said his friend. 

“Yes. There was nothing to hold him, 
of course. No new evidence turned up?” 

John Chapin hesitated. 

“Something,” he said. ‘Whether it 
has anything to do with your affair | 
don’t know. According to your theory it 
hasn’t, but according to mine—” He 
paused, then: “Old Daddy Slocum’s 
broken out again.” 

“Old Slocum? I thought he’d retired. 
Gone in for virtue.” 

“He did,’ said Chapin. ‘Hasn't 
handled any crooked business for two 
years. But the old fox is at his tricks 
again. His district reports he’s been mys- 
teriously busy the last week end.” He 
»pened one of the papers and held it out. 
““Here’s what Clark has to say about it.” 

Barry glanced at the paper and 
whistled. 

“Whew! It must be something pretty 
big to bring the old jackal out!” 

“Big and juicy!” agreed Chapin. “He’s 
vorth a half million or so, they say, and 
iothing short of the jewels of an Empire 
would bring him into the game again.” 

“The ‘Jewels of an Empire’, repeated 
Barry, the words pleasing him somehow, 
with their vaguely suggested grandeur. 
‘What has Jacobs to say?” 

“He’s seen only three of the stones. 
Old Dad brought them to him with some 
cock and bull story about a wealthy 
friend wanting them appraised. It was 
taking chances, of course, but there’s no 
one knows diamonds like Jacobs. He 
says he’s never seen anything outside of 
crown jewels to compare to them. I’ve 
never known him so worked up before.” 


“Diamonds?” inquired Barry. 


Jewels of Empire: 


“Two diamonds and a ruby. All old 
fashioned cuttings, but Jacobs claims 
there’s nothing like them in this country. 
He swears Old Dad has tapped some 
source abroad and is sliding them past 
the customs. Old Dad hinted there was 
lots more where these came from. 
Barry—” Chapin planted a hand on his 
friend’s knee—“Barry, that’s where you 
can look for your mystery girl.” 

Barry nodded dully. 

“Y’m afraid so,” he said. “I started out 
to prove her innocent, and to date the 
only thing I’ve discovered, well—I hate 
to show it to you but I suppose I'll have 
to.” He reached into his pocket and 
brought out a letter which Chapin read 
with knitted brows. 

“You’ve checked up on this man?” he 
inquired with repressed excitement. 

“Yes,” Barry nodded. “There isn’t a 
shadow of a doubt. He is the real Henri 

Gerard and his niece 
is Mademoiselle Vic- 
, torine.” 

“Then why—? 

“He doesn’t know 
any more than you 
or I, All he can tell 
me is that he lost a 


” 








Old Dad hinted 
that there were lots 
more where these 


came from 


lot of money and was coming to America. 
Had tickets and his passports when this 
man drops from the skies, offers him a big 
sum of money for the passports and along 
with the money, gives him tickets to 
Canada and a couple of forged passes to 
go with them. 
~ “Gerard admits it was wrong. He was 
hard up, middle aged, and had a niece on 
his hands to support. In the end he closed 
with the offer and made for Canada. It 
wasn’t until four days ago he saw an ac- 
count of his own death in the papers. He 
was a little afraid of the police and picked 
out my name as some one to whom he 
could write the truth.” 

“You’ve seen him?” inquired Chapin. 

“Last night,” said Barry. “Looks 
enough like the man who was killed for 
the description to cover them both, al- 
though there’s no real resemblance be- 
tween them. As to his niece—small, 
dark hair, gray eygs, but plain, very 
plain. You see how it was done?” 

“Clever,” commented Chapin. “Very 
clever, but in the name of heaven, why? 
That’s what we’ve got to find out! I’ve 
checked up with Paris and most of their 
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pet criminals seem to be in place. This 
must be some new gang.” He paused as 
the telephone jangled, listened for a min- 
ute, then grinned. “It’s Mac,” he said. 
“That Milliken woman from the boat is 
in the outer office and insists upon seeing 
you. Better let Mac bring her in.” 

‘Well, if I must—” Barry groaned. 
“But I'd rather be shot.” He broke off 
suddenly. Sarah Jane was at the door 
and he saw that her sack coat had given 
place to a bright sport suit and hat, while 
her gray hair was cut 1n an unmistakable 
bob. For an instant she regarded him 
with her lovable smile, then advanced into 
the room. 

“[’m awfully glad to see you again,” 
she said. “Though you aren’t looking 
well, and no wonder, with all this un- 
pleasantness.” 

“Thanks,” said Barry. “Did you come 
to wish me good-by?” : 

Sarah Jane helped herself to a chair. 

“Oh, no,” she beamed. “I was telling 
Mr. MacFarland, I’ve decided to stay and 
help you with the case.” Barry stared at 
her, then glanced at John Chapin who 
had turned heartlessly away, his shoul- 
ders heaving. Only MacFarland stood 
unmoved, regarding Sarah Jane over his 
pipe. 

“Thank you,” said Barry, staggered 
“How about the school?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” she told him. 
“P’ve got a year’s leave of absence and 
I'd like to stay here because it’ll be such 
good experience for my scenario. I’ve 
taken a room way down in the quaintest 
part of town! It’s over a butcher shop 
and right round the corner from a funny 
old furniture shop run by a nice old man 
named Slocum.” 

“Slocum!” She had their undivided 
attention now—both Chapin and Barry. 
She smiled and added as an afterthought. 

“It was right near there I met Made- 
moiselle Gerard.” 

“Mademoiselle!” The word broke from 
them both. 

“Yes,” she nodded. “I saw her and 
she gave me this for you.” 

She held out her hand and an instant 
later Barry had almost snatched the bit 
of paper from her grasp. There was no 
writing upon it, he saw, but a certain 
roughness of the surface made him look 
closer. ‘There were a number of pin 
pricks across the sheet and he made out 
the words “Four” and a rough Greek 
cross. Chapin leaning over his shoulder 
voiced his thoughts. 

“Now what the devil—beg pardon, 
Miss Milliken 

“Don’t mind me!” she said. “I’ve 
heard worse’n that in the last few days. 
Lots worse. You can just act natural.” 

“Thanks,” said Chapin gratefully. “1 
will.” He bent once more over the scrap. 

“Why did she mark it that way, do 
you suppose?” 

“T think it was because she hadn’t any 
pencil,” explained Sarah Jane. She was 
with a horrible old woman and she did it 
while the old woman was at a fruit stand, 
buying. You see it’s written on a piece of 
paper bag.” 

“Oh! A light was breaking on Barry. 
“You mean she didn’t want the old 
woman to see?” 

(Continued on page 78) 
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OT so long ago the chief authori- 

tative sources on the natural 

scenic features of the United 

States were confined to two—the 
encyclopedias and the railroad folders. 
The former, of course, might be consid- 
ered one hundred per cent accurate, or as 
near to the mythical one hundred _ per 
cent as human endeavor might attain, 
while the exactitude of the latter some- 
times developed a certain elasticity due 
to the natural desire to present the sub- 
ject in an amusing manner. Not, of 
course, that any one responsible for those 


highly entertaining, brilliant compen- 
diums ever consciously misrepresented 


facts; but as the artist sometimes paints 
that which delights his esthetic sense and 
chooses to ignore that which may be un- 
pleasant or merely uninteresting, so the 
compilers of these business-getting guides 
to the scenic wonders of the continent 
often slurred or omitted altogether such 
accurate but unnecessary bits of informa- 
tion as might tend to dim in any way the 
colorful and attractive picture which they 
set out to paint. “Human natur’” 
merely. 

So that, what with the dryish diction- 
ary story on the one hand, the rosy-and- 
aureate railroad-folder romance on the 
other and the natural history textbook, 
without any circulation to speak of, in 
between, the rank and file of us simple 
citizens found ourselves in a bad way. 
We didn’t know much about our own 
country. If we went searching for infor- 
mation in the Public Library we found 
twice as much written about almost any 
foreign country as had been put between 
covers about our own. Some of us 
shrugged and forgot about it immediately, 
some deplored the circumstance and for- 
got it eventually, and some felt properly 
ashamed and didn’t forget at all. 


T is this latter group and its adherents 

which forms, nowadays, a market for 
worthwhile meaty stuff like—well, for 
instance, like “Our Greatest Mountain. 
A Handbook on Mount Rainier National 
Park,” (Putnam), written by Mr. F. W 
Schmoe, Park Naturalist. We've ob- 
served more and more of this kind 
writing coming our way. Books about 
our own country and particularly about 
its most beautiful third, the great Far 
West, seem to be leaving the presses 
oftener and oftener. We, for one, are 
glad that the once small group which de- 
plored the lack of public interest in the 
wonders of our own United States has 
multiplied sufficiently so that the pub- 
lishers can consider that group. ‘This sort 
of interest is one of the most cheering 
signs of the times. And though the rail- 
road folders of today are complete, accur- 
ate, beautiful and altogether marvelously 
prepared pieces of printed matter, they 





By Joseph Henry Jackson 


can not, (even with the able assistance of 

textbook and gazetteer), fill the collec- 
tively gaping mental mouths which evi- 
dently exist today for the consumption 
of travel books—‘‘home”’ travel books, 
especially. 

Mr. Schmoe’s book, then, will cer- 
tainly find its market. Handsomely 
printed and illustrated with maps and 
halftones the volume is far more than the 
ordinary handbook, and less—heaven be 


F. W. Schmoe, park naturalist, author of 
“Our Greatest Mountain, a Handbook 
on Mount Rainier National Park,” 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons) 


than the average meticulously 


thanked! 
instructive text. Mr. Schmoe is fond of 
his mountain, as humans can grow per- 
sonally fond of mountains and he com- 
municates his fondness to you even in the 
least inspired of his paragraphs. 

About half the book is devoted to the 
flora and fauna of Rainier National Park, 
which arrangement makes the book again 
as valuable in that it may easily be used 
as the best kind of supplementary reading 
in schools and Universities. 


Mrs. Athertgn’s New Novel 


N “Black Oxen,” Gertrude Atherton 
demonstrated just how good a novel— 
1 “best-seller” novel- could be written 
ne a popular fad as its principal theme. 
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A “journalistic” novel, that book has 
been called for lack of a better term. 

Now, in “The Crystal Cup,” (Boni & 
Liveright) Mrs. Atherton proves that she 

can write another journalistic novel, write 
it better than “Black Oxen” and, (we'll 
risk the prophecy) make it as popular 
with the public—and with the book trade 

-as “Black Oxen” ever was. 

“The Crystal Cup” has for its central 
figure a “frigid woman”—a girl, who, in 
consequence of bruising spiritual contacts 
in her childhood, has grown up into a 

“beautiful sexless intelligence,” with an 
unconquerable aversion to marriage. An 
almost unconquerable aversion, that 1s; 
for, naturally, the overcoming of this 
shrinking is the material out of which 
Mrs. Atherton makes her story. 

The book will be popular, of course. It 
will undoubtedly make its way into that 
semi-select group of “‘six best sellers” for 


the year. But it isn’t a good novel. A 
smart novel, yes; clever handling of a 
faddy theme; journalistic not only in 


point of theme but in the actual method 
of writing; smooth, easily read, crackling 
and_ sparkling with up-to-dateness but 
nevertheless a hard, glassy-surfaced piece 
of work with an impervious crust com- 
pounded of modern  pseudo-scientific 
jargon and complete — sophistication 
through which no single real thought is. 
able to poke its head. 


By all means, though, read ‘The 
Crystal Cup.” You'll need it as part of 
your dinner-table conversation. You 


will—we admit it—find Mrs. Atherton’s. 
perfection of method entertaining. And 
if it doesn’t give you anything to think 
about—well, what of it? 


The Mystery of the Year 


HOSE of you who know Mary 

Roberts Rinehart as a writer of mys- 
tery stories will welcome her new one 
“The Red Lamp,” (Doran), with open 
arms. Those of you who have still to 
make her acquaintance on the mystery- 
story side (you simply can’t help talking 
about Mrs. Rinehart as though she were 
three or four different writers), have a 
pleasant surprise coming to you. 

For ourselves, it is as a writer of mys- 
tery that we like Mrs. Rinehart best. 
And for a very simple, almost childish 
reason, perhaps—because she never uses 
that easiest and oldest of all mystery- 
writer dodges, the false clue. Every clue 
in a Rinehart mystery means something. 
You are led up nv blind alleys, forced to 
follow no false scents. Each step is logical, 
absolutely inevitable. 

If you can summon the will power (we 
couldn’t), stop at the end of page 295 
and try your hand at writing, mentally, 
the remaining twenty pages. Or go 
straight ahead and finish the story. Either 
plan will be worth your while. 
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HE Shasta Limited stopped at a 

village—the kind one would ex- 

pect to find in a picture. Nothing 

was in sight but the village, the 
swirling, murky Sacramento and_ red 
mountains. 

The meditative farmer from Iowa, ac- 
customed to associate prosperity with 
broad acres, surveyed the scene with 
mingled admiration and skepticism. 

“T don’t see anything to keep this town 
up,” he remarked to his keen-eyed wife. 

“Don’t seem to be any farming country 
round here,” she returned. ‘Must live on 
each other.” 

“Funny country, this California,” the 
farmer commented, “They build towns 
and cities with nothing behind them, and 
the strangest part of it is that they make 
them stick. There’s Los Angeles 
now—” 

The rest of the sentence was lost in the 
blasts of the locomotive siren calling in 
the flagman. 

Yes, there is Los Angeles, and it is 
there. After eight years I hardly recog- 
nized a single business street. A city of 
a million people, miles of solid, towering 
business blocks, dense trafic, mammoth 
stores, endless residence districts, “‘cute”’ 
bungalows, imposing palaces, prodigal 
luxury in hotels and clubs, opulent banks, 
two hundred thousand people on the in- 
dustrial pay-rolls, an unnumbered host of 
men and women with independent com- 
petences and fortunes. Behind, the blue- 
brown mountains and the gray desert; 
in front, the uninhabitable ocean. A 
veritable miracle! 

You try stumblingly to comprehend 
and voice your wonder to your host. 

“It’s the only way,” he interrupts you, 

“the city in the country, the country in 
the city, the decentralized city. All the 
conveniences and improvements of the 
city; all the delights of the country; in- 
dustry, commerce and tillage intermixed. 


This solves the trafhe problem and equal- 
izes real estate values.” 

“There is a big fight now on to stop it. 
The central business interests, the trans- 
portation companies, the big banks are 
exerting themselves to make ‘Los Angeles 
a typical city. They are talking subw ays 
and all kinds of projects to keep ‘the center 
central and the people shuttling back and 
forth like bobbins from work to home. 

“But they can’t do it. The real es- 
taters and developers sprawled the city 
for their profit, and it is going to stay 
sprawled for the benefit of the people. 
And what’s more, all your big cities are 
going to come to the Los Angeles idea. 
Industrialism, forever destroying beauty, 
peace and leisure, is going to be the faith- 
ful slave hereafter, not the vampire 
master.” 

And then, to allay any suspicions I 
might have of his practicality, up-to- 
dateness and community pride, mine host 
told me of how the millions that are to 
find paradise south of the Tehachapi will 
lift water from the depths of the Colorado, 
river of the desert, drive it through hun- 
dreds of miles of flume, pipe and tunnel to 
loose it for the watering and fructifying of 
the vast country-city that is to be. Curi- 
ously enough, however, he insisted that 
private capital must be entrusted with the 
job. 

“But what will they all live on?” I 
asked, echoing the skepticism of the 
farmer above. 

“Don’t you know that people, high- 
standard people, are wealth, make 
wealth?” he retorted, and continued: “‘We 
do everything differently. Back East 
they build a factory and bring in the 
workers and consumers. Here we gather 
workers and consumers first and then 
build the factory to provide them with 
work and goods. We've got the people, 
and now we are getting them jobs to meet 
their wants. Hundreds of thousands of 


them came here independently well off. 
They derive a great buying power from 
their eastern holdings. Pretty soon they 
will be buying everything here, made here. 
We'll be a self-contained community. 
Then look at our wealth of horticulture 
and intensive agriculture, look at our port, 
look at the Orient, look at the $150,000,- 
000 a year tourists and new citizens bring 
us, look at our climate, consider our 
wealth of petroleum, natural gas, the 
mineralized mountains, the reclaimable 
deserts, virgin Mexico, inevitably slipping 
into an American protectorate—and say, 
if you dare, that we won’t make it stick!” 

I neither dared—nor even differed 
under reserve. 


EXT day the traveler came again to 
that well-loved City of the Golden 
Gate, city of blessed air of wine and 
sparkling sunlight—when the fogs cease 
to drive in through the “cold belts” 
and summer resorts advertise that they 
are “‘nice and warm’’! . 
All he cared for was the city, resplen- 
dent in the sunlight or gray in the mist 
but always itself, somehow adorably and 
imponderably different. See Naples and 
die, but see San Francisco and live. But 
the old friends insisted on the austere 
beauty of the new — building and 
the nightly glowing P. & E., and di- 
rected attention to pr other new 
structures more towering than anything 
in Los Angeles. Besides, in the matter of 
Los Angeles’ alleged million people, it 
should be remembered that San Francisco 
might yet expand horizontally, take in 
San Mateo county and perhaps achieve a 
greater city of all the bay cities, after the 
example of New York. 
“Never mind,” exclaimed the lady 
from Washington, “‘it is a city, a real city! 
So solid, so assured, and such shops! | 


just love it!” 


(Continued on page 67 
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Sportsmen in Oregon are disgusted with 
But Politicians the trend of events. The political steam 
Do the Spending roller has played havoc with the state fish 

and game department to whose achieve- 
ments they have been able to point with pride for several 
years. The removal of Captain A. E. Burghduff, state game 
warden; M. L. Ryckman, state superintendent of hatch- 
eries, and Otto Jones, educational director, caused the 
Jackson County Game Protective Association to adopt reso- 
lutions denouncing the injection of partisan politics into the 
administration of the fish and game department. Citing the 
fact that the large sum raised annually for this department 
is contributed by sportsmen 


Sportsmen Pay 


Refuge Bill gives authority to the Federal Government to 
control the situation; the substitute provides for control by 
state wardens. 

The states’ rights principle would be satisfactory in this 
case, if the wild ducks and geese could be won over to it, but 
to date they have not recognized state boundaries; they have 
not paid any attention even to national boundaries. Some 
game birds hatched in Canada are apt to be shot in Cali- 
fornia; others that claim Mexico as their native land fly into 
the shot from hunters’ guns in Idaho, and a Utah-bred duck 
may be bagged in Colorado. 

The bill does not coerce any state into parting with marsh 

lands or waters. Its terms 
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in Oregon to organize so that 
the fish and game fund can be 
taken out of politics. 


"iia, * 

If the Oregon sportsmen YOu 

can succeed in this worthy pio! 
enterprise, they will have a Ae. 


just claim to distinction. 

SUNSET explains on page 
twelve of this issue how 
politicians apply the spoils 
system to the fish and game 
departments of the various 
states. Any group of sports- 
men who can find a way to 
stop this practise will be 
doing a great service to the 
nation. 
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POLITICIAN 


purposes of this act.” Each 
state itself, therefore, is the 
arbiter as to whether any of 
its areas shall be permitted to 
go into the possession of the 
Federal Government. 

Any conservation program. 
to be effective, must be based 
on the Migratory Bird Treaty 
with Great Britain, providing 
for the protection of migra- 
tory birds in the United 
States and Canada. And 
the treaty being an interna- 
tional affair only the Federal 
Government can successfully 
carry out its provisions, say 
the sponsors of the Game 
Refuge Bill. 

Then, too, there is already 
in existence a federal law 
known as the Migratory Bird 
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U U 
Can We Save Hunters of 
Our Migratory ducks and 
Wild Fowl? geese will 


have a spe- 
cial interest in the coming 
session of Congress, for a 
spirited contest is scheduled over the effort of sportsmen 
toward conservation of migratory wild fowl. The Game 
Refuge Bill, drawn for this purpose, probably would pass 
without difficulty were it not for the fact that a substitute 
measure has been drafted. The American Game Protective 
Association is sponsoring the former; the president of the 
Izaak Walton League of America is agitating the latter. 
The old question of states’ rights is again raised and there 
is also a vital difference between the two plans for the 
financing of the conservation work. The original Game 


Treaty Act by which the 
national government has as- 
sumed responsibility for the 
care and preservation of the wild water fowl of the country. 
This act provides for the necessary regulations for hunting 
water fowl and for their protection by closed seasons, bag 
limits and other restrictions. 

The Game Refuge Bill, as approved by the American 
Game Protective Association, would make the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act effective by furnishing funds for its enforce- 
ment. It fixes a license fee to be paid by the hunters who 
would be the beneficiaries of any such bird conservation 
plan. It provides that the funds derive from the federal 
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When the Oregon Game Commission Meets 
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hunting license fees shall be applied so far as necessary to the 
administration of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act as well as 
the Game Refuge Act. But it has an important safeguard 
in the requirement that at least sixty per cent of the proceeds 
be used for the purchase of game refuge and public shooting 
areas. 


U U 


A bill to rival the plan of the American 
Game Protective Association has been 
prepared for submission to Congress. and 
its sponsors are urging sportsmen to rally 


Bag Limit 
Reduced in 
Substitute Bill 


to its aid. 

It provides for a commission consisting of the Secretary 
of Agriculture as chairman, two Senators and two Congress- 
men to purchase or rent game refuges and shooting grounds. 
The ranking official of the state game department where 
land is to be secured is to be a member ex-officio of the 
commission. 

The consent of the legislature is required before land can 
be taken in any state by the Federal Government. 

Shooting will not be permitted more than three days a 
week and the bag limit is reduced to fifteen birds a day on 
any game refuge. 

Enforcement of law for protection of migratory wild fowl 
is left to officers of the various states, except that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may detail federal wardens to any 
district if he deems such action necessary for the enforce- 
ment of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

The ammunition excise tax is to be used for financing this 
plan with Congress making appropriations “from time to 
time.” 

Supporters of the license fee point to the fact that it has 
proved next to impossible to secure appropriations for any 
such purposes, only the most persistent efforts being able to 
get $160,000 for the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

To realize the importance of action the sportsmen have 
but to consider the fate of the grizzly bear, the buffalo, the 
antelope, the wild turkey and other game that once flour- 
ished in this country. There was no conservation program 
for game and now there is precious little game. There will 
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Cargill, in the Long Beacn, Calt/., kress-Telegram 


Will It Come to This? 
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Day, in the Los Angeies limes 


“Well Done, Brothers!” 


not be any wild ducks or geese to shoot in a short while, 
unless a real conservation program is adopted. 

The Game Refuge Bill was indorsed by the National Con- 
ference on Outdoor Recreation which met in Washington on 
May 22, 1924, at the call of the President. It passed the 
House by a majority of nearly two to one during the last 
session of Congress, and more than two-thirds of the senators 
had recorded themselves favorable to it. The Senate leaders 
considered the bill of sufficient importance to place it on the 
limited program for passage. Owing to congestion of legisla- 
tion in a short session, the Senate merely failed to act on this 
bill, as it did on many others of great importance to the 
welfare of the country. 

Rivalry among sportsmen may prevent any wild fowl con- 
servation legislation. 


U U 


Chinese Smoke That the good will of China has a financial 
Our Cigarettes, value to the United States is shown by the 
Chew Our Gum ©XP°rt figures which prove that the repub- 
lic across the Pacific is becoming a better 
customer every year. The world war, of course, had a great 
deal to do with this improvement in Uncle Sam’s business: 
Prior to 1914 most of the manufactured goods that China 
used went from Europe. But when shipping in the Atlantic 
became demoralized trade began to use the Pacific. As a 
consequence the exports of United States manufactured 
goods to China grew to the imposing total of eighty-four 
million dollars during the calendar year 1923, as compared 
with twenty-two millions for the year before the war. 

This country sent more than nine billion cigarettes to 
China in 1923 valued at more than seventeen million dollars. 
The 1914 records showed only one billion for that market. 

Among the articles manufactured in the United States and 
sold to China are baby carriages, teeth, chewing gum, player 
pianos, automobiles, motion picture films, shoes for women 
and children, fireless cookers, refrigerators, evaporated milk 
and illuminating oil. The list had grown to eight hundred 
in 1923 as compared with three hundred in 1914. 

As the general prosperity of the United States is materially 
affected by the volume of exports our effort to retain the 
friendship of the Chinese not only satisfies our sense of 
justice but also appeals to our business judgment. 
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The Law-Abiding Citizen 


Too Many Laws: Addressing five hundred of America’s lead- 
Dictatorship or ing lawyers, a federal judge recently 
Anarchy Coming? declared that this republic was traveling 

toward a fork in the road with one branch 
leading to anarchy and the other to a dictatorship. Unless 
the legal profession could correct the causes of contempt for 
laws, he said, the vehicle of government would surely take 
one of the branches at the fork of the road. He was not 
trying to create a sensation; he was “talking shop” with the 
men responsible for the nation’s laws and their enforcement. 
Every citizen who does a little sound thinking will readily 
realize that this jurist was uttering common sense state- 
ments. For there probably never has been a period in the 
history of the United States when there was so little respect 
for the country’s laws and the entire legal system as there is 
today. 

With millions of laws already on the statute books of the 
nation and the various states, to say nothing of the city 
ordinances constantly being passed, the recent legislatures 
ground out thousands of new laws. It is merely a question 
of how long the process can continue before there is a 
collapse. 

Thinking men who have read history and, therefore, know 
how many systems of government have failed are worried 
about the present situation. No less a personage than the 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court has 
sounded several warnings. Elihu Root, recognized as one of 
the world’s authorities on law, is patriotically trying to 
arouse the American bar to the menace of too many laws 
and the worship of technicalities. Other great men also are 
trying to restore justice in this country. 

When Sunset recently published in the “Pulse” depart- 
ment a query, “Are You a Lawbreaker?” the newspaper 
editors of the West reproduced the editorial with comment 
of their own, showing the wide interest in the subject of law 
multiplicity. Every one seems to realize that something is 
wrong but no one apparently is able to stop the evil. 

On another page of this issue there is an article under the 
title, ‘When a Governor Becomes a Czar.”’ It deals with 
the pocket veto. Some might ask: “If the legislature passes 
too many laws, why shouldn’t the governor be praise” 
killing most of them?” 
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SUNSET does not believe that is the proper way to solve 
the problem. One man elected by the people should not 
overrule many men elected by the people. It is the system 
that needs changing. 

We may have tocome to a dictatorship, as the federal judge 
suggested, but we would like to avoid it as long as possible. 

With all the vetoing, however, California’s last legislature 
managed to add 479 laws to the already long list and the 
two cartoons on this page express the general idea of their 


effect. ” U 








Cotton Leads 
Wool 4 to 1 in 
Popularity Gain 


We read of sheep raising so much in this 
country that it is natural to assume that 
our wool production exceeds our needs. 


Yet approximately half the wool used last 
year in the United States came from other parts of the 
world. For while this country is second only to Australia as 
a producer of wool it heads the world’s list of wool con- 
sumers. France has the honor of being second. 

The United States used 538,000,000 pounds of wool last 
year and the proportion that was purchased from outside 
markets cost approximately $130,000,000. 

Wool, however, is not keeping pace with cotton in popu- 
larity. According to the Trade Record of The National City 
Bank of New York the world production of wool last year 
was only five times that of 1820 while the use of cotton was 
twenty times as great as in 1820. 


U U 


Mob law is not so popular as it used to be 
U. S. is Losing in the United States. During the first half 
Its Following of 1925 only nine lynchings were reported 

to the Tuskegee Institute. Though this 
was an increase of four over the corresponding period of 1924 
it showed a decline of six as compared with 1923 and a drop 
of twenty-one when measured by the record of 1922 when 
there were thirty during the first six months. The 1925 
lynchings occurred as follows: Arkansas, 1; Florida, 1; 
Georgia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 3; Utah, 1; Virginia, 1. 
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Chapin, in the San Francisco Examiner 


Watch Your Step! 
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TALES OF THE OLD WEST 











Boone Helm and the Stockman 


NE marvels to reflect how the 
frontier has faded. The John- 
son county cattle war is not so 
far behind. Men who helped 
to make Tombstone, Bodie, and Pioche 
picturesquely wicked are still alive. Yet the 
days of the Bannack rush were still young 
when those camps saw their heyday. 

Bannack had its heroes, but its villains 
overshadow them. Like dim forms mag- 
nified by a fog do those dark figures loom 
up through the vista of vanished years. 
Some were polished rascals, clever, 
courtly, accomplished, like Henry Plum- 
mer, for instance. 

Others were horrific apparitions, like 
Boone Helm. most sinister monster of all 
the pioneer West—a bogy to frighten the 
children of his time as the name of the 
Black Douglas was used by Lowland 
mothers to silence their fretful offspring. 

His career of crime began in Missouri 
with the murder of a friend. He fled to 
California, where other bloody deeds 
were laid to his charge. But justice 
limped in those days, and it was long be- 
fore one of his killings took such form as 
to put him in jeopardy. He fled to The 
Dalles, where he joined a party setting 
out for Camp Floyd, Utah. fn he made 
his first recorded admission of canni- 
balism. 

The winter journey from The Dalles to 
Salt Lake by way of Fort Hall, Idaho, was 
in those days one of appalling hardships 
and dangers. The party with which Helm 
set out melted away, and he was found 
starving in an Indian family’s wickiup 
near Fort Hall by a man in charge of a 
wagon-train bound for Salt Lake. Here, 
for a second time, Boone confessed to 
cannibalism, claiming that the man who 
had accompanied him as far as this place 
had committed suicide and that starva- 
tion had forced him to eat part of the 
body. 

The man in charge of the wagon train, 
led to believe him penniless, clothed and 
fed him and took him on to Salt Lake. 
There, with $1400 in gold, which he had 
with him all the time, he quit his bene- 
factor without a word of thanks. 

He squandered his gold and then, it is 
said, did two more murders—both for 
hire—and, protected by his employers, 
made his way out of Utah. From San 


By John L. Considine 


Author of: The Croaking Frog, ete. 


Francisco once more he fared north to 
The Dalles, and between that place and 
the then new gold camp of Florence, 
Idaho, other murders and thefts are laid 
to him. At Florence, in circumstances of 
peculiar cowardice and treachery, he 
killed a well-known local character, an 
honest miner known as Dutch Fred. 

He escaped to Frazer river and a Brit- 
ish Columbian newspaper, referring a 
few months later to his arrest there, re- 
corded one more confession of cannibal- 
ism on his part. Returned to Florence 
for trial, a brother of his bought off the 
witnesses to the murder of Dutch Fred 
and once more this villain extraordinary 
escaped his deserts. 

It was some time previous, and prob- 
ably during his second trip to The Dalles, 
that his red hand wove a broken thread 
of romance into the life of a better man, 
and so furnished warp and woof for this 
story. 


HE man referred to while yet young 
had left a comfortable home in the 
East to settle inOregon. With a quarter 
section of land, well stocked, and a house 
good for that time and place, he became 
engaged to marry. Grasshoppers de- 
vastated his crop and a hard winter his 
stock. He had to postpone the marriage. 
Perhaps the girl showed a mercenary 
streak, for he became misanthropic and 
inclined to quit the society of human- 
kind. His father provided him with 300 
head of stock and money for necessaries, 
and laying in a small library, including 
the Greek and Latin classics, he took up 
his residence in the Rogue River valley. 

It was a charming retreat, in the shadow 
of the Coast Range, thirty-six miles 
west of the old California trail. The only 
evidence of previous human contact was 
a near-by Indian trail, leading from the 
base of Mount Siskiyou to the ocean. 

Turning his cattle loose to graze upon 
rich hill and valley he, with the help of 
the three drovers who had brought the 
cattle, built a log cabin on a half-acre en- 
closure, surrounded by a stockade fifteen 





feet high, for the Indians thereabout 

bore a bad name. With an armory of 

one rifle, fifteen U. S. Army Yagers, a 

double-barreled shotgun, a brace of 

Colt revolvers and a goodly supply of 
ammunition, he felt himself equal to any 
emergency, dismissed the three drovers, 
and settled down to a life of study, 
hunting, and stock-raising. 

Deer-hunting one day, he found in a 
thicket in the forest a famished, half- 
naked man, who gave the name of Boone 
Helm, and who said he was the sole sur- 
vivor of a company which, embarking at 
San Francisco for Portland, had been 
ship-wrecked. He had wandered to this 
place, eating berries and sleeping in the 
shelter of rocks and bushes. 

The stockman took him in and kept 
him for a month or so. Although unedu- 
cated, the wanderer was intelligent and 
had genial manners—an agreeable talker 
with a knack for telling a story. From 
his remarks his host inferred that his 
hands were not guiltless of blood. Yet 
he grew to like him, and it was with a 
curious feeling of mingled regret and re- 
lief that he bade Helm good- by, giving 
him a buckskin suit, a cap, moccasins 
and gun. 

One summer day, as the recluse lay 
reading on a blanket in the shade of the 
stockade, he heard the sound of hoofs, 
Fancying it was Indians, he seized the 
rifle that always lay near, and sprang to 
a spy-hole. He was struck with wonder- 
ment to see a beautiful young horse- 
woman approaching rapidly over the 
Indian trail. 

He offered her a seat in the stockade. 
She picked up his Virgil and read a few 
lines of the Latin aloud. She chatted 
with him about his strange surroundings, 
and it was some time before she came to 
the subject of her visit. 

Her father, he gathered, was a Boston 
merchant who had failed in business and 
died shortly afterward, leaving herself and 
her mother all but penniless. ‘The Cali- 
fornia gold rush was on and the girl came 
to the Coast. In San Francisco, funds 
exhausted, she conceived the original idea 
of becoming a sort of itinerant amanuensis 
for the miners, whose fingers were stif- 
fened and rheumatic from working all 

(Continued on page 56) 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 








A Blind Pilot Wins a Yacht Race 
Another Helen Triumphs at Tennis 


A Girl Bucks Her Way Through College 
A Sfecralist Puts Patches on Priceless Books 











The Skipper of the Mary 


MAN, broad of shoulder and 
tanned of cheek, stood at the 
wheel of the yacht Mary. 


Whistles sounded. The races were 
on. So sturdy was this man, so purpose- 
ful, he seemed a suitable part of the 
spectacle on that huge expanse of water. 
Behind him stood a captain directing his 
course by a series of whistles. Through 
the locks of Lake Washington Canal, out 
into Puget Sound, through the straits and 
to Victoria, B. C., this man guided his 
yacht, ever attentive to the whistles be- 
hind him. He won the yacht races from 
Seattle, Washington, to Victoria, B. C., 
with the Hathaway cup as reward. 

He could hear the swishing of water as 
the yacht cleaved a trail for the other 
ships but he could not see the sparkling 
spray snatching the brilliance 
from the sun. He could not 
see the silver gleam of the 
trophy. He was blind. 

This blind pilot and owner 
of the winning yacht was 
Jesse F. Ives of Seattle, 
Washington, for twenty-one 
years a dominating figure in 
the lumber industry of the 
Pacific Northwest. It was 
not the first race he had won. 
Less than ten years ago he 
was general manager of one 
of the largest timber concerns 
in the West. While supervis- 
ing the construction of the 
company’s mammoth mill at 
Ballard, Washington, his eyes 
began to trouble him. Doc- 
tors ordered six months of 
complete rest. 

“There was no one else to 
build that mill so I returned 
at the end of two months’ 
vacation in California and di- 
rected its construction,” ex- 
plained Ives simply. 

Then came total darkness. 
Did Ives enter this shadowy 
world with a bitter heart? 
Did he live in the sunshiny, 
seeing past? Not he. He 
went stoically on through the 
blackness to greater success. 
He won the race against lost 
Hope, against Despair. 

was strong as a horse. 
I had never been ill in my 


life,” said Ives. “Why 


company, so it was comparatively easy 
for me to find my way about. 

“Eyes are a luxury. They are fine to 
see pretty girls, towering mountains, rest- 
less seas, lovely flowers and the like, but 
they certainly are not a necessity. The 
power of greater concentration 1s a com- 
pensation of blindness. There are fewer 
material pleasures, fewer activities to dis- 
tract the sightless person. Because of 
this power of intensified concentration | 
have been able to accomplish more in 
business since becoming blind.” 

As proof that eyes are only a luxury 
Ives applies his philosophy by directing 
nearly a thousand employes. Several 
millions of dollars pass through his hands 
yearly. To the right of his desk is a set of 
push-buttons connecting him with the 

various departments of the mill. He 
manipulates these as a musician plays on 


the piano. So delicate is his reaction to 
vibration that he can tell when the various 
parts of the mill machinery are not in run- 
ning order. He knowsthe meaning of each 
whistle, the whirr of each plane in the plant. 

A machinery salesman tcld me: 

“I went there one day to sell a piece of 
machinery. As I was new in the territory 
I did not know Ives was blind. I ex- 
plained my call and showed him a minia- 
ture model. He examined it, ran his 
hands over the various parts, naming each 
one as he touched it. His movements 
were quick and sure. Not once did he fail 
in the proper naming of those parts. He 
gave me an order. I left, not realizing 
that my customer was blind until several 
weeks later when talking to another ma- 
chinery salesman who informed me.” 

One feels no consciousness of Ives’ un- 
seeing eyes when entering his office. His 

desk, however, speaks defi- 








nitely—a large mahogany ex- 
panse with nothing on it but 
two telephones and a paper- 
weight. Absent is the usual 
pile of papers, baskets of 
letters and other customary 
clutter of a business man’s 
desk. Ives does not consider 
his blindness an affliction—it 
is to him merely a fact. He 
spoke of it in the same man- 
ner as he might say, “I don’t 
like soft boiled eggs for 
breakfast.”” His close friends 
expected this heroic attitude 
of acceptance. 

*“A man who would shove 
aside a white-collar, swivel- 
chair job for that of a long- 
shoreman because he wanted 
to know men before he bossed 
them, isn’t the kind easily 
crushed,” remarked one of 
these friends. Ives talked to 
me of his career as a 


long- 
shoreman: 

“Some thirty years ago | 
was graduated from the Cali- 
fornia Military Academy in 
Oakland. I wanted space 
and physical labor so I spent 
three years on a California 
cattle ranch. During that 
time I was mentally eliminat- 
ing the various industries. 
Finally I decided on the lum- 
ber business. I realized that 
I couldn’t know men from the 
top of a bookkeeper’s stool. 











should I lose my nerve, I 
reasoned, why let go: I 
must simply redouble my 
efforts in business and my in- 


terest in life. Of course I “mate 


knew the mill pretty well and 
the business affairs of the 





of their yacht Mary. 


with Ives as general manager ofa huge lumber plant and 


Eyesight is a luxury, nota necessity, says Jesse F. Ives. the blind 


pilot who recently won the yacht races from Seattle. Washington, 
to Victoria, B. C., with the Hathaway cup as reward. Mrs. Ives is 
And blindness does not interfere 


employer of nearly a thousand men 





You can’t understand what 
real hard back-aching labor is 
when you’re running a finger 
round the inside of a white 
collar. You’ve got to get 
some callouses on your 
hands to put sympathy in 
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your heart for the man who labors. | 
turned down a good job in a lumber office 
and started out as a longshoreman. To 
meet labor squarely you must be a disciple 
of labor. If you would know men you 
must go among them, think as they think, 
experience their emotions and, greatest of 
all, work as they work. It’s the lunch-pail 
perspective that so many of our bosses 
lack. They have trouble with their em- 
ployes because they can not make the 
mental transition from boss to laborer. In 
the twenty-one years that I have been a 
general manager we have had but one 
small strike. Personal contact with em- 
ployes, service to the workers, and the 
hiring of practical men has eliminated 
industrial unrest in our plants. 

“T try to know every man in our em- 
ploy, to keep track of his family. If he is 
hurt we help him. If his wife is ill we offer 
him assistance. If one gets drunk and 
lands in jail I get him out. We’re all 
human. Any one of us might commit a 
wrong against society at some time. Such 
a man needs help, not condemnation. In- 
stead of giving him his ‘time’ I secure him 
his freedom from jail. Usually this hap- 
pens but once to the same man. He 
appreciates what I have done and is slow 
to betray my confidence. Service is as 
important as the pay envelope for the 
employer to extend to the employe. 
There are more bad owners and_ bad 
bosses than bad workers. Closer contact 

more hand-clasps and fewer written 
orders—is what is needed in handling men. 

“Another theory I have in my business 
is to advance men who know the practical 
side of the lumber game. The trouble 
with many young people today is that 
they won’t -vork. Brilliance lags, is not 
backed up by industry. 

‘“There’s a young fellow who holds an 
important position in the mill. The other 
day I said to him, ‘Jack, how old were you 
when you started to work?’ ‘Why, Mr. 
Ives,’ he answered, ‘I’ve worked ever 
since I could push a baby buggy.’ That 
boy came from a large family. He earned 
his way through college, being an employe 
of this mill during all those years. 
human view-point and moral responsi- 
bility are developed in a fellow who works 
his way through college or earns promo- 
tions by hard labor that the ease-loving 
job-holder lacks. Leaders of the future as 
of the past will come from large families. 
Our young men of smaller families and 
richer parents have too much money and 
not enough ambition. 

‘And say, if I were a young fellow con- 
templ: iting matrimony, Ives remarked, 
interrupting his comments on_ business 
methods, “I sure would marry a girl who 
has made her own way—she knows what 
a man faces on his daily quest of the 
family’s livelihood. She is not only more 
capable of holding her new domestic job 
because she has already held a job but 
she is more considerate of her husband. 
It makes me shudder to think what might 
happen to some young girls if their 
wealthy parents should lose their naoney. 
Every girl should know how to earn her 
own living. E very girl should know how 
to cook. If as many cooking lessons were 
given as piano lessons there would be 
fewer divorces.” 

As Ives makes his way by aid of cane 
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She is now only Helen the Small but she 
intends to equal Helen the Great. Helen 
Jacobs of Berkeley, California, is following 
the tennis footsteps of Helen Wills. At six- 
teen she has duplicated Queen Helen's 
record at the same age by conquering the 
eastern junior tennis field and bringing 


home two national championships 


and a guide through the mill, one hears: 
“Hello, Jim, how’s the new son? Going 
to make a sawyer of him?” “Ed, did you 
take your wife to Doctor Julian? How is 
her throat?” “Say, Bill, how’s the new 
home coming? When are you going to 
have the housewarming?” and “John, 
you're some speedy worker. Heard you 
had another promotion. Good boy!” 
Ives swims every day and is an enthusi- 
astic yachtsman. He was formerly a good 
boxer. He held the championship for the 
bicycle riders of the Pacific Coast. The 
most effective description of him would be 
written in strong words. His personality 
demands them, just as the baby-doll type 
of woman demands diminutives. Vigor- 
ous, powerful, unbreakable—these adjec- 
tives seem to fall into orderly array when 
speaking of so impressive a personality. 
Marie Rowe Dunpar. 


Our Other Helen 


UST another Helen; another product of 

the Golden West; another native-born 
Californian who has done much to spread 
the fame of the already famous state. 
Like the better known Helen, this new 
Helen also is a tennis player and though 
the laurels she has won in the name of 
California are small in comparison with 
those of he : namesake, those she hopes to 
win and, from all indications, promises 
to win, will not eventually be far below 
those of the great Helen. 

Helen Jacobs is starting where Helen 
Wills started in the tennis world. She 
learned her game on the public play- 
grounds, then she became the protege of 
William C. Fuller, maker of tennis cham- 
pions at the Berkeley Tennis Club, and 
lo, at the age of sixteen, same age that 
Helen the Great went forth to conquer the 
world, Helen the Small rode out behind a 
steed of iron and made the same conquest 
that her famous namesake had made: she 
captured the eastern junior tennis field 
and returned home with a couple of na- 
tional tennis championships packed away 
in her traveling bag; and she made the 
same favorable impression as the other 
Helen on tennis folk in the eastern field. 

It may be merely coincidental that both 
girls are named Helen and that Helen 
Jacobs is living in the same house in 
Berkeley where Helen Wills lived when 
she made her first trip east and won her 
first national championship; but the im- 
portant part of it all is that both have 
“tthe something” that goes to make a 
champion tennis player. 

Helen Jacobs has a difficult task ahead 
of her to duplicate the example set by 
Helen Wills, not only to play the game for 
what it is worth but to live up to the finer 
points that go to make the game of tennis 
one of the greatest of all amateur sports, 
but she seems quite capable of doing 
everything that will be required of her. 

To the uninitiated the game of tennis is 
nothing more than hitting the ball with 
the racket but, to those who are in on the 
know, that is the very smallest part of it. 
Hitting the ball may win points, games, 
matches or even championships but it is 
the spirit back of hitting the ball that 
makes the real tennis champion. To be 
not only a good loser but a popular winner 
—one who can remain unspoiled no 
matter how much glory she achieves 
makes the game of tennis what it is today 
and makes Helen Wills the great cham- 
pion that she is. Such is the example 
Helen Jacobs has ever before her. She 
is striving to reach the standard of Helen 
Wills. Will she do it? We'll say she will. 
Her name is Helen, she was born and 
raised in California, she has the same un- 
beatable tutor that Helen Wills had and 
she has “‘the stuff” in her. 

In June of this year the two Helens met 
for the first time in a tennis match. The 
meeting was in connection with the an- 
nual Pacific Coast championship tourna- 
ment. They have belonged to the same 
club for two years and had exchanged 
greetings almost daily as each appeared 
for a practise match, but never before 
had they exchanged greetings from oppo- 
site sides of the net. ‘The event was ex- 
tremely interesting from the view-point of 
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the expert. It was a meet- 
ing of a_ perfectly finished 
player with one_ beginning 
to put on the finishing 
touches. All the advantages, 
as expected, were with the 
older Helen. She shot beau- 
tiful tennis and won by a 
very easy score, but young 
Helen showed up well in 
comparison. The game which 
little Helen put up that day 
more than justifies the asser- 
tion made about her that 
before many years have 
passed she will have won al- 
most as many laurels for 
California as Helen Wills 
herself. 

BiancuE K. ASHBAUGH. 
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She Breaks Broncos 


CBARLOTTE WARNER, 

student of the Utah 
Agricultural College, breaks 
horses to pay her way 
through that institution. The 
eastern college student can 
wait on tables and the West- 
ern boy can sell knit goods 
but Miss Warner has no use 
for these tame methods of 
earning tuition fees. She 
prefers to fork wild-eyed fire- 
eating range horses and sub- 
due them at the rate of ten 
dollars per head. 

When Miss Warner had 
finished the high — school 
course she planned to go on 


to college, but successive drouths on her 
father’s ranch in Grace, Idaho, seemed to 
make a college course out of the question. 
So she determined to find a way to earn 


some money and when she saw an 
advertisement wanting some one 
to break horses she immediately 
wrote for and obtained the job. 
Her experience as a “ranch hand” 
and her natural ability to manage 
horses stood her in good stead. 
She was thrown many times at 
first but soon acquired skill and in 
a month’s time turned over the 
band of horses, thoroughly brok- 
en. Indeed, the owner of the 
animals declared he never had 
seen better-broken horses and he 
more than willingly paid over the 
ten dollars per animal. All do not 
have the opportunity to break 
horses even if they so desired but 
there are many other ways of 
earning money and any boy or 


girl with half the determination of 


Miss Warner can surely find some 
way of obtaining a college educa- 
tion. Me vin Lemon. 
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A Book Doctor 


ENDING rare and valuable 
books is the work of E. H 
Tordoff of Berkeley, California. 
From all parts of the United 
States this veteran book doctor 
receives torn and time-worn vol- 


Agricultural College. 
her father's ranch. 
how? She saw an advertisement— 
breaker. She qualified after manya tough tumble and tamed a band 
of wild animals at ten dollars per head. And she is still (no, 
isn't the right word!) on the job of subduing bucking broncos 
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Charlotte Warner's rl ans were ail nicely made to enter Utah 
Then something happened to the crops on 
Money to pay her way must be earned, but 


umes with the request that he patch them 
up. Often documents sent him are 

valued at many hundreds of dollars. 
haps they are the only extant copies of 





Boat. 


Tordoff has discovered a process by which he can replace 


Nobody knows how he does it. It is his secret. 
a lost page from any book (providing a duplicate is 
The 


obtainable) without a blank space on either side, 


result is an exact copy of the original 


-somebody wanted a_horse- 


“still” 


I do 
response. 
Per- use a process of direct photography, mak- 
ing negatives from the second volume of 
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some first edition published 
centuries ago, or rare his- 
torical works that a book- 
lover has chanced upon in a 
forgotten corner of an old 
attic. But wherever they are 
found, if pages are torn and 
bindings hanging by a few 
threads, they are sent to 
Tordoff, who mends them so 
skilfully that the average eye 
can not even detect the 
patches. 

Among the most interest- 
ing volumes Tordoff has 
restored was one of the two 
extant original manuscripts of 
the Book of Mormon. After 
all its pages had been care- 
fully mended and torn parts 
replaced he made a special 
trip to Independence, Mis- 
souri, to deliver in person the 
precious document into the 
hands of the church authori- 
ties. Other books that have 
been repaired by this special- 
ist include valuable copies 
of “The Faerie Queene,” 
Bacon’s “A Naturall His- 
tory,” “The Annales or Gen- 
erall Chronicle of England,” 
and so on down a long list 
that would arouse envy in 
the heart of any book 
collector. 

“What do you do if a page 
is lost from a volume?” Tor- 
doff was asked. 

“T can replace it providing 
a corresponding copy of the 
book is obtainable, but how 
it is my secret,” was the smiling 
“This much I will tell you: I 


each side of the page missing in 
the one I am restoring. These 
negatives I make directly upon 
sensitized paper, which also acts 
as the positive or finished photo- 
graph. 

“To this point the process is one 
commonly used by bookbinders. 
Ordinarily the photographs then 
are bound into the volume and 
have the appearance of ordinary 
pages except that one side on each 
is blank. So far no one has 
discovered a process for making 
a picture on both the front and 
the back of a split. But—and 
this is my secret—I have discov- 
ered a way of splitting the sheets 
of paper on which the negatives 
have been made, so that I can 
lay my two photographed pages 
back to back, glue them together 
and have an exact copy in every 
way of the original page to bind 
into the book. The paper has 
previously been put through a 
coloring process from which it 
emerges with all the yellow ness of 
age that marked the original.” 

Tordoff has been following the 
trade of bookbinding, from which 
he worked into the field of restor- 
ing old volumes, for forty years. 
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Comfort—It is still legal to teach a lot 
of things that nobody has time to learn. 
—San Diego (Cal.) Union. 
thie 
It is seldom necessary to leap high in a 
tennis game, except for the rotogravure 


section. Long Beach (Cal.) Press-Telegram. 


Stith 
Fashion hint says that the long sleeve 
has become popular. Thank Goodness, 
they’re wearing something long. 
—San Francisco Daily News. 
eth diel 
One reason why Solomon’s temple took 
forty-two years to build might have been 
because he had 1oor wives to make sug- 


gestions. San Francisco Examiner 


>= 


What a sociable world this would be if 


a man’s neighbors were half as glad to see 
him on his return as he thinks they ought 
to be! Vancouver (B. C.) Province 
==> 

Press dispatches report that Japan is 
seriously considering adopting the jury 
system for court trials. After a vast ex- 
perience with juries, America can only 
wish the Japanese luck and watch de- 
V elopments. — Seattle Times 

=->0--> 
YIRST PRIZE 
Two of a Kind 

On a Santa Fe train speeding westward 
some years ago was a man who is now a 
successful lawyer. Then he was penni- 
less, and wondering how he was going to 
get a start. As a desperate venture he 
boarded the train for Denver, intending 
to seek employment as a reporter on one 
of the daily newspapers. When the con- 
ductor asked for his ticket he said: “I’m 
on the staff of the Daily Dirge, of Denver. 
I suppose you will pass me?” 

The conductor looked at him sharply. 
“This is very irregular,” he said, “but you 
come with me. ‘The editor of that paper 
is in the smoker. If he identifies you, all 
right.” 

The impostor fairly shook in his shoes 
as he followed the conductor into the 
smoker and was confronted with a tall, 
imperious-looking man. The situation 
was explained, and the editor said cheer- 
fully: “Why, of course, I recognize him. 
He’s one of the brightest members of my 
staff. Sit down, Harry, and have a cigar.” 

After the conductor had gone away the 
bogus reporter whispered, “Why did you 
recognize me? I’m not on your paper.’ 

lhe other replied in a deeper whisper: 
“Well, ’'m not the editor. I’m traveling 
on his pass!” I. H. Motes, Chica 

=ts 
The Normal Way Now 

First Lady: “Did your husband die a 
natural death?” 

Second Lady: “Oh, yes, 
down by an automobile.” 

-R. L. Pease 


he was run 


Alhambra, Ca 


there are no speed cops, the road is rotten. 
Long Beach \Cal.) Press- 
--—- 

The midnight ride of Paul 
wouldn’t do any good nowadays. 
of the folks would be home. 

San Francisco Examiner. 


poe: 
Even if you’re right about the right-of- 
> = : 
way, don’t argue. It is possible to be both 
right and dead. —asnacortes (Wash.) American. 


Telegram. 


Revere 


None 


-ts> 


Nothing in this world is perfect. Where 





PRIZES FOR HUMOR 


Sunset offers prizes as follows every 
month for original humor: 

First prize, $5. 

Second prize, $2.50. 

Third prize, $1.50. 

For every joke, story or jingle sub- 
mitted and printed but not rewarded 
with a prize Sunset pays $1. 

So many manuscripts are received 
every month it is a big undertaking to 
return them. The editors request that 
contributors hereafter keep copies of 
the jokes, stories or jingles mailed in 
this contest so they will not have to 
waste stamps for return and so it will 
not be necessary for the magazine to 
send manuscripts back. All those re- 
ceived before the twentieth of the 
month and accepted will be published 
in the issue released on the fifteenth 
of the following month. Prizes are 
mailed promptly when the judges make 
their decisions. 











THIRD PRIZE 
Self Convicted 

Mother: “But, darling, why do you say 
little Hazel tells fibs?” 

Darling: “Well, I said I had a new dress 
and hat, and she said she had a new dress 
and hat, too. I said I had a trunk all my 
own, and she said she did, too. I said I 
was going to New Mexico for the winter, 
and she said, “That’s nothing. I’ve been 
there.’ And I said, ‘But I’ve got a burro 
down the re to ride.’ Then she said, 
‘WHAT’S A BURRO? ” 


Louise Lowber Cassidy, Santa Fe, N. M. 


ata 
Up and Coming 

On one corner of a block in a down- 
town section is a restaurant with the 
flaming sign: “WE NEVER CLOSE.” 
On another corner a drug store displays 
its motto: “OPEN ALL NIGHT.” In 
between the two Wu Ting Lung has his 
modest little laundry. Not to be outdone 
by the Yankee, he hung out an electric 
sign that can easily be read for a block or 
more. It reads: “ME WAKEE TOO.” 


| Jack L. Baker, Cooper, Texas 


a2 


That critic who says America has no 

leisure class hasn’t seen the men whose 

wives keep boarders. — —10s 
—_ 

The Prince of Wales is said to be a 
marvel with the ukulele. ‘That’s all right. 
But for the safety of the empire they 
ought to keep him away from saxophones. 
Portland Oregonian. 


Angeles Times. 


are 

A New York minister, charged with 
speeding, was released when he promised 
to preach a sermon advising his flock to 
observe the trafic laws. 


os incouver (B. C.) Province. 


Few things work pee right. Man had 
much keener sight in primitive times 
when there was no umpiring to be done. 


San Francise 
=-t--> 


Robbers in a Michigan music store 
stole all the classical records and left 
the jazz alone. They were taking no 
chances on forming bad habits. 

Las Vegas (Nev.) Age. 


» Chronicle. 


pres 

The rich, however, never know the joy 
of paying the last installment on some- 
thing. —Los Angeles Times. 


th diel 
SECOND PRIZE 
Do You Like ’Em This Way? 

Two gentlemen were ordering breakfast 
in a restaurant in one of our Southern 
states. The first one ordered the usual 
breakfast of coffee, toast and ham and 
eggs. The second man said, “‘I’ll have the 
same, but eliminate the eggs.” 

In a few minutes the darky waiter was 
back: “Please, Boss, would you repeat dat 
ohdah?” said he. “Just the same as my 
friend’s, with the eggs eliminated,” was 
the reply. 

Followed another period of waiting and 
the darky came in again, and in his most 
ingratiating manner said, “Say, Boss, 
would you mind having dem eggs some 
other way? I’se powahful sorry, but the 
cook done busted the handle off the 
eliminator.” = —Katherine Bartte, San Mateo, Cal. 

peek 
Wasting Time 

A man came to our farm and asked for 
a steady job. My husband put him to 
work. A week later the man asked for his 
pay, saying he was quitting. My hus- 
band asked him why, and he replied: 
“Why, you promised me steady work, and 
I am wasting four or five hours out of 
every twenty-four sleeping.” 

Mrs. Wm. J. Ogden, Gras 


Sth eee 


Motorists Understand 


5 Valley, Cal. 


The teacher of a class in E nglish asked 
for a composition containing 250 words. 
The next morning one cide. "bas was 
asked to read his effort. This is what he 
had written: “My uncle was driving his 
new car one day, and he got a puncture 

The other 236 words are not fit 


for public ation.” —Gien Perrins, Salt Lake City. 
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Write One Line 


and 
Win a Prize! 





SuNSET offers $50 for Completion 
of the Unfinished Limerick 
Which Appears Below 


A fellow who lived in our town wr | 
SE 


Was anxious to prove his renown 


LAK . 


So in Salt Lake he floated 
And publicly gloated: 








Prizes for the finishing of this limerick will be awarded as follows: 
For the best last line. . $20 For the fourth best line. . $3 
For the second best line $10 For the fifth best line. . . b2 
For the third best line. . a’ For each of the next ten...........$1 


In this contest you do not need to qualify your answer by a 
subscription or anything else. The cleverest line wins! 











NSWERS to be considered in this contest must be in the offices of Sunser Macazine not later than October 10. 

The lines which win prizes will be published in the December issue of Sunset, which will appear November 15 

on the newsstands. Immediately after the judges have made their awards checks will be mailed to the fortu- 
nate contributors. It is NOT necessary to send stamps with manuscript. If contributors desire to keep a record of 
their lines, they are requested to make copies before mailing, for Sunset will NOT return any manuscripts sub- 
mitted in this contest. You need not write the limerick out in full. Your suggestion for the last line, written on a 
postcard, is enough 

All communications should be addressed: 


LIMERICK EDITOR, 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Boone Helm and the Stockman 


day in cold water. Although ignorant of 
shorthand, she might justly be termed 
the first public stenographer of Califor- 
nia. So she wrote home letters for the 
miners and sang for them at night, and 
prospered exceedingly. 

She wandered from camp to camp and 
found herself in the stream of the rush to 
Yreka. The partitions in the Yreka 
hotel were thin and one night she heard 
three men plotting murder and robbery. 
She gathered that one of them was named 
Boone Helm and that the stockman was 
their intended victim. 

Sleepless, she arose early, took horse, 
and had come straight, 200 miles, to the 
stockade. At the stockman’s urgent in- 
sistence she tarried long enough to par- 
take of a meal, again at his request, she 
sang the air of the Hunter’s Chorus from 
“Der Freischutz,” then a popular opera, 
and said good-by. 

Keeping an alert lookout, the stock- 
man one afternoon saw approaching 
Boone Helm, followed at a distance of 
about half a mile by two others. The 
stockman greeted him kindly, closing the 
gate behind him as he entered. This be- 
ing customary excited no remark. But 
Helm’s manner from the first was surly 
and morose. He was hardly inside when, 
saying he was going on a risky trip, he 
demanded the loan of his host’s pistols, 
which the stockman was wearing in his 
belt. 

Refused, Helm persisted and drew his 
own revolver to enforce the demand, 
when he found the stockman had the 
drop on him. The other two had arrived 
at the gate and Helm called to them to 
break it down. The stockman warned 
him that if they made such a move he 
would shoot him dead, whereat Helm 
bade them withdraw. ‘Then, stili under 
the menace of the drawn revolver, he un- 
belted, dropped knife and gun to the 
ground, and drew back a few feet while 
the stockman secured them. But all this 
was not done without much maneuvering 
by Helm, who tried to throw the stockman 
off his guard by allusions to their former 
friendship and assurances that his threats 
were made but in jest. 


(Continued from page 49) 


The stockman sternly told him that he 
was aware not only of the really mur- 
derous intent but of the minutest details 
of the plot. Helm was incredulous, but as 
the stockman recited them, the rufhan, 
half persuaded of a supernatural inter- 
vention, was awe-struck, and confessed. 

At the command of the stockman Helm 
seated himself, and throughout the long 
summer night told the story of crime 
after crime, winding up with the last de- 
tails of the plot to murder the man with 
whom he talked. Yet, even while he pro- 
fessed regret for his misspent life, he en- 
deavored again and again to throw the 
stockman off his guard. 

At daybreak the stockman escorted 
Helm to the gate. The two comrades 
hovered near, but the stockman, speak- 
ing through a port-hole, warned them 
away and they considered it prudent to 
comply. Then, with a shotgun leveled 
at Helm’s head, the stockman let him 
go, telling him that if he ever laid eyes on 
him again it would be to kill. 

A few days later the stockman drove 
his herd to Yreka and sold them. He 
asked for the girl, but she was gone. Five 
years later, as he stood in the lobby of a 
Portland hotel one ig the clerk in- 
formed him that a lady in the parlor 
wished to speak to him. It was the girl 
who had saved his life, stopping there 
with her mother. Here were all the ele- 
ments of a romance. But, despairing of 
ever meeting her again, he had married. 
Her act in saving his life had restored his 
faith in womankind. 

He never saw Boone Helm again, but 

he heard of him—once. He had heard 
first of a reign of terror in the new camp 
of Bannack, hundreds of miles to the 
east in what was then Idaho, but now 
“yea Stages laden with gold were 
held up, miners’ bodies with empty 
pockets were found on lonely trails, men 
who had set out for their homes in the 
Kast with a stake for life never showed 
up. Murderers walked the streets un- 
molested, robbers went free, crime was 
rampant and justice a farce. 


It was not then known that the sheriff 
of two counties, Bannack and Madison, 
was the captain of a band of twenty-six 
cut-throats who are known to have com- 
mitted more than a hundred crimes, and 
who probably did as many more. In 
time two suspects were taken by the vigi- 
lantes and condemned to death, upon 
which they divulged the names of their 
fellows. 

As Boone Helm was standing in front 
of a hotel at Virginia City one morning 
three armed men stepped up and invited 
him to go with them to the committee 
then sitting in judgment. In the pres- 
ence of the committee he proclaimed his 
innocence of any crime, swore to the truth 
of this assertion on a Bible, and kissed it 
in further testimony of good faith. It 
was of no avail. He was sentenced to die 
that same morning with five others, taken 
almost simultaneously. 

Seeing that his course was run, he asked 
for whisky, and drank copiously. He 
was callous to the last. Turning to one 
of his mates who wore a handsome cavalry 
overcoat, trimmed with beaver, “Give me 
that overcoat, Jack,” he said, ‘“‘you never 
gave me anything.” 

“You'll have little use for an overcoat 
where you’re going,” answered the other 
rufhan. 

Recognizing an acquaintance on the 
thronged sidewalk, ‘‘Hello, Bill,” he 
called. ‘“They’ve got me this time—got 
me sure, and no mistake.” 

He was the third to die. As the first 
anticipated the drop by springing from 
the dry-goods box on which he stood, 
“There goes one to hell,’ muttered 
Boone Helm. 

The next was the man of the furred 
overcoat, whose legs twitched as the box 
flew from under his feet. 

“Kick away, old fellow,” remarked 
Boone Helm, calmly surveying his strug- 
gles. “‘My turn comes next. Pll be in 
hell with you in a minute.” Then, rais- 
ing his voice to a shout, “Every man for 
his principles. Hurrah for Jeff Davis! 
Let her rip!” 

These were the last words of Boone 


Helm. 





When a Governor Be ecomes a Czar 


ing the 850 bills turned over to him when 
the legislature adjourned last spring. 
Richardson, the chief executive of the 
Golden State, was a small-town news- 
paper owner before he went into politics. 
Originally he was a Progressive, being 
appointed state printer under Hiram 
Johnson, but after he landed in the 
governor's chair on the crest of an econ- 
omy wave he developed a violent case of 
reactionitis. Also, under the misrepre- 
sentations and attacks of his enemies led 
by opposition newspapers he developed a 
sensitive hide and an amazingly stubborn 
disposition. He closed the various com- 
partments of his mind and threw the keys 


(Continued from page 23) 


away. And when the 850 bills passed in 
the last week of the legislative session 
were placed before him he approached the 
task of separating the goats from the sheep 
with an ax. 

It fell right and left and every blow 
was accompanied by a chuckle. The 
governor delighted in the job. He loved 
it. For twenty-five working days he 
kided twenty bills a day or three every 
working hour. For a man of Quaker an- 
cestry he developed an almost unholy 
appetite for legislative gore. And when 
he was through he leaned back, put his 


thumbs in the armholes of his vest and 
asked: ‘“‘Well, what are you going to do 
about it?” 

What are you going to do about the 
loss of your sovereignty, dear voter? 
It’s up to you. The next session of the 
state legislature and of Congress will be 
operated strictly along the same lines. 
Hundreds of bills will be jammed through 
the mill during the last week, president 
and governor will once again strangle all 
projects they personally do not like, irre- 
spective of the will of the people as ex- 
pressed by the legislature. 

Considering the quality of the bills 
dropped by the hundred on the executive 
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FINALLY 


UICK builds only real 
sedans on the famous Buick 
Chassis—with Fisher bodies. 


The 4 and 2 door sedans, on 
either the Master or Standard 
Buick chassis, are attractive, 
quality closed cars. Yet they 
cost only a little more than cars 
whose chief virtue is their price. 
These Buicks have the better 
performance— power —speed— 
endurance—and economy that 
mark the Better Buick as today’s 
better motor car. Buick could 
build a cheap closed car and sell 


the Bet, 


= 


(0 WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 0 





Real Sepans at Coach’ Prices 


it at a cheap price. But Buick 
chooses to build for the satis- 
faction of Buick owners. Buick 
sees to it that owners have cars 
they are proud to drive for 
years—cars that have a high 
resale value when finally 
traded in. 


See these Better Buick Sedans 
before you spend your money. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: 
McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
Branches in all Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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desk, this pocket-veto power may be a 
good thing. The law-makers are human. 
In the pocket-veto power of the executive 
they have discovered a splendid political 
asset. They can show their district evi- 
dence of remarkable 
local interests; they can, through the an- 
cient device of you-scratch-my-back-and- 
I’ll-scratch-yours, pass preposterous bills 
for the exclusive benefit of their constitu- 
ency, knowing that the chief executive 
will pigeonhole them; they can perpetrate 
all kinds of legislative monstrosities and 
leave them on the executive doorste p for 
strangulation. But do you want to per- 
petuate a system which encourages irre- 
sponsibility on the one hand and breeds 
autocratic power on the other? Or do 
you prefer to see carried out the original 


idea of a legislature responsible for the 


When a Governor Becomes a Czar: 


activity on behalf of 


passage of well-considered laws, of a gov- 
ernor charged with the duty of adminis- 
tering them? 


NDER the pre sent syste m of short ses- 
sions by an ever-increasing number of 
legislators conditions are bound to 
get worse; even more power will be given 
the man who sits in the gubernatorial 
chair; growing irresponsibility will mark 
the actions of the legislatures. It’s time 
to consider a reconstruction of the syS- 
tem along modern lines. ‘The cumber- 
some house-and-senate system is un- 
necessary. 

A comparatively small number of state 
legislators sitting continuously or for as 
long the state’s business required, 
would be able to give to the complex ques- 
tions coming before them the study and 


state 


as 


Victor Willard 
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deliberation they require There would 
be no last-week jam. The governor would 
have to give good reasons for over-riding 
the action of such a body. The number 
of new laws would decrease and their 
quality would improve. 

At least that is the theory of this pro- 
posed system. In practise its results will 
depend upon the character, the mentality 
and the ideals of the men and women who 
will be elected. You do the electing. The 
rock-bottom fact is that, after all, it is up 
to you to take your responsibility for the 
conduct of public affairs more seriously, 
to go less to the movies or the links and to 
devote the time thus gained to the affairs 
of your city, county and state. Only 
when you begin to take part in public 
business will its conduct be measurably 
improved. 





This Club Teaches Tapestry Weaving 


America was young may have some re- 
mote bearing on the lack of a definite per- 
sonality in so many homes today. The 
decorative idea may be consistent and in 
good taste but it is not expressive of the 


woman who is the center and meaning of 


“home.” A home that contains the 
handiwork of several generations gives a 
background to the family and a sense of 
the continuity and flow of life which en- 
riches not only the family but the com- 
munity of which it is a part, for it is a 
living link between past and future. 

This was the idea that prompted Mrs. 
Thomas Churchill to form the Mayflower 
Tapestry Club in San Francisco. During 
the World War Mrs. Churchill was an 
active, definite ‘unit’ in herself, and like 
many others less able felt herself without 
purpose or direction when the war was 
over. Realizing a need for continued ser- 
vice she decided to devote a portion of her 
full, rich life and her activities to helping 
others in a way which would give them 
independence, not charity. 


(Continued from page 35) 


The first chair completed shows Diana 
of the Hunt, another depicts the crown of 
old Spain in the Spanish colors. Needless 
to say this is dedicated to the dark eyed 
child whose name bears echoes of cas- 
tanets and mantillas. The third chair 
shows a religious motive, and the last to 
be completed bears the royal coat of arms 
of Denmark, a lion with nine hearts sym- 
bolizing strength and love so character- 
istic of this Club and its founder. 

Although Mrs. Churchill is intensely in- 
terested in the handicraft which is part of 
her rich foreign heritage and which she is 
so constructively bringing into the lives of 
these American children, after all with 
such a woman it can only be the means to 
an end. And what of the end? 

During the first three years that the 
Mayflower Tapestry Club existed it 


earned more than two thousand dollars by 


its own efforts. This has gone for food or 





Because she loved childre nit was 
quite natural that she should gather 
about her a group of girls between four 
and fourteen, neighborhood children 
who knew her and loved her for her 
understanding, her ready sympathy 
and her warm, vivid personality. 

And because Mrs. Churchill comes 
from Denmark where tapestry making 
is a part of every girl’s education, she 
turned to this ancient art as the 
medium for the club activities. The 
patterns used are rich in historical 
significance. A fire screen now being 
made by one of the girls is a replica of 
one that shielded the flushed face of 
Louis XIV from the ruddy blaze as 
he chatted with his court. 

Because chairs are such a necessity 
in every home, they have been chosen 
as a very personal interest by the 
Club, and as the tapestry covering for 
seat and back has been finished each 
chair has been dedicated to a member 
of the Club. Deftly woven into the 
texture is the mark of the child who 
claims the honor, a flower, a con- 
ventional figure, an animal or a her- 
aldic design. 








W. D. FISHER PHOTO 
Devil's Tower on the Custer Battlefield 


near Sundance, Wyoming 


clothing or fuel for others less fortunate. 
Much of it has carried cheer to the 
soldiers still in hospitals. 

The gift of a phonograph to the Ameri- 
can Legion at Christmas and a hundred 
dollars to the Wounded Soldiers Christ- 
mas Fund was only part of the happy sur- 
prises which these children gave to others 
during the holiday season. 

They have netted enough money from 
several exhibitions of their work to endow 
a bed in the Little Jim ward of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in San Francisco. The 
complete list of these definite acts of 
generous kindness 1s too long to chronicle. 
Enough has been told to show that the 
idea planted by Mrs. Churchill has not 
only taken root but attained a steady 
growth. The work they so love to do ts 
their offering. Much of the time this can 
be done on the porch or out of doors so 
that the hours are spent in the sunshine 
and fresh air. The happy rush of the 
children to their frames and needles when 
school is over is a convincing proof, if 
‘one is needed, that this is a joyous task, 
giving pleasure in the labor as well 
as the accomplishment. 

n addition to giving, think what 
Pans children are getting! They are 
learning the beauty of industry as well 
as the beauty of color and design. 
They are experiencing the delight of 
creative artistic expression, and they 
are applying this directly to the thing 
nearest and dearest to a woman's 
heart, her family and home. 

These pieces of sere woven so 

carefully by little fingers are not for 





today alone. They are strong and 
splendid and their colors are rich and 
bright so that time and hard wear 
will only soften and blend into greater 
beauty for the future the work being 
done today. Mrs. Churchill believes 
that a woman who loves her home and 
works for its adornment puts her own 
individuality into it. She teaches the 
girls in her Club to feel that they are 
making beautiful things for their own 
homes, their children and the future. 
She encourages each child to make 
one finished piece of embroidery each 
year to add to her collection so that 
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— TIME IS THE CRITIC OF VARNISH. MURPHY VARNISH IS USED ON THE 
ber FINER MOTOR CARS BECAUSE THE GREAT CARRIAGE MAKERS OF 
no. OTHER DAYS FOUND IT TO BE THE BEST. QAMONG BODY-BUILDERS 
- AND FINISHERS OF COSTLY THINGS THERE HAS LIVED FOR SIXTY YEARS 
sho : 

m | THE TRADITION OF MURPHY QUALITY 
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THE COACH HAS GIVEN PLACE TO THE MOTOR CAR—BL'T MURPHY STILL MAKES THE FINISH 


Da-cote for your car—a home job—it dries in a day 


“IT am not a painter’—you say. We know it. Murphy finished. Da-cote will please you, not 
: That is why we offer you Da-cote. merely because it is so easy to apply, but be- 

A painter puts on color first and then Murphy cause of a basic varnish excellence which the 
Varnish. Da-cote is color and Murphy Varnish — name “Murphy” has assured for more than fifty 
blended—for a one-coat, one-day job. years. A color card and a valuable booklet, 
| Cleaning is the only work — “Doing Things with Da-cote,” 
flowing on Da-cote is fun. will be mailed. 


To prove your skill—try 
Da-cote first on a bread box, ice 
chest, bicycle. See how brush 
marks disappear—a surface with- 
out flaw. It is good for anything 
exposed to weather or moisture. 
Da-cote is made in many attrac- 
tive colors. 

Murphy Varnish has a history. 
In other days it was the finish 
of fine carriages. Railroads have 
always used it. The better motor 
cars and pianos of today are 





Da-cote Univernish Stains 

for a transparent finish 

SIX NATURAL WOOD COLORS 
Make the old things smile. Any 
wood color you like—mahog- 
any, walnut, golden or flemish 
oak; also green. 

A delightful book —“New 
Homes for Old”—will be 
mailed for 10 cents. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, N.J. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
CHICAGO, ILL. MONTREAL, CANADA 











60 This Club Teaches Tapestry Weaving: Pauline Partridge 


when she goes into a home of her own she 
can bring to it the work of her own hands. 
These pieces of tapestry become a bit of 
family history written in gay and lovely 
color across the drab page of life. 

This Mayflower Tapestry Club is 
wholly flexible in its organization, its 
work and its object. Perhaps only such 
a woman as Mrs. Churchill could origi- 
nate and continue such a Club with only 
small dues from each child to cover the 
expense of materials, and no outside con- 
tributions or gifts of money, for the chil- 
dren are expressly told that they must not 
ask their parents for money, but must 
learn to earn what they give. The great- 
est revenue to the Club coffers comes 
through exhibitions of its finished work. 


Not long ago the Club, through Mrs. 
Churchill, was offered a goodly sum to 
give an exhibition of the children at work 
in the window of a large down town de- 
partment store in San Francisco. The 
Club accepted the offer and with Mrs. 
Churchill carried on their work very simply 
and quite without self-consciousness for 
one week in view of a large and admiring 
crowd. What they did with the money is 
another story. The first hundred dollars 
was given to the Florence Ward Fund, 
from which nurses may borrow money at 
low interest to complete their education. 

The second hundred dollars was 
doubled by a woman who became inter- 
ested in these charities, carried on so 
bravely and independently and the sum 
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was turned over to the wife of a physician 
after which it was increased by voluntary 
gifts. This entire amount was then used 
to secure expert surgical treatment for a 
little boy who had never walked and never 
hoped to until the Mayflower Club held 
out its gentle, friendly hand. 

Such an organization enriches any city 
or town, not only with its charities and its 
many helpful activities but through the 
citizens it is building. Life and history 
weave a tapestry, too, dull or gay, smooth 
or twisted, a lovely pattern or a crooked 
design. When a woman of the character 
and personality of Mrs. Churchill gives to 
others her knowledge, her traditions and 
her training she is weaving golden threads 
into the warp and woof of life. 





Rum Warfare Along the 


and a dare-devil who engaged in both 
saul geging and highjacking for a time be- 

cause = lov ed thrills, gave this outline of 
the liquor smuggling process: 

‘The Lig smuggling is all done from Canada, 
mostly from Vancouver. 

“Now we'll say you’re a man w ho wants to 
go into the game. 

“First you get a permit to iiaitlenie: a certain 
amount of whisky from a bonded warehouse, 
say in Vancouver. I’m assuming, of course, 
that you have the money to pay for it. This 
costs you less than the same amount of stuff for 
( ‘anadian consumption would cost, partly be- 
cause it’s low grade stuff and partly because 
there’s no tax on it, it being bottled for export 
only. 

“Then you go hock up with somebody that’s 
got a ship to run it in. You make your dicker 
with him. The lig companic s will deal on one 
set of terms only. That’s this: You put up the 
booze and they put up the ship. Out of the 
proceeds of selling the liquor the crew is paid. 
You split the rest fifty-fifty. 

“While you're dickering 
for your ship, the field 
agents—yours or the ship 
owners’ —are getting their 
orders at all the ports along 
the American coast. Not a 
case of liquor starts south 
from Vancouver before it’s 
sold. These fellows mail 
their orders up to you, o1 
telegraph ’em in code, and 
you load your ship. They 
tell you who wants whisky 
and how much and when 
and where to meet his boat. 

“Then you get your crew, 
if a private party is putting 
up the ship, or you take the 
one the shipowner provides 
if you’re dcing business 
with one of the regular ex- 
port companies. The mem- 
bers of the crew get from 
$175 to $200 a month, and 
a bonus depending on how 
quick a trip is made. If 
they sell everything and get 
back quick they get a big 
bonus; if they don’t sell out, and have to take 
a lot of stuff down to Ensenada or some place 
and sell it to the Mexicans, they don’t get so 
much, because that means a loss. 

“Scotch can be brought direct from Great 
Britain and sold in Mexico cheaper than it can 
be transported through Canada and sold there. 

“Then you clear her, and sail. You keep a 
pretty sharp watch until you get well into 


(Continued from page 19) 


American waters. Then you can relax a little. 

“Well, you’ve got a wireless set aboard. It’s 
only a receiving outfit. None of the boats used 
in this trade have sending outfits; somebody 
might tip off something if they had. But you 
can hear what the big stations send, all right, 
and you know when to watch for a message. 
And when you’re close to the shore you can 
hear what some «mateur station, maybe, sends 
if you’re listening for it. 

“That way you hear messages broadcast in 
code. You know what they mean and you lay 
off or come in at each port accordingly, or even 
pass up some place where things are too hot. 

“Tf you’re doing business you lay outside and 
the boys come and get their liquor. Believe 
me, they pay for it before you deliver. Or you 
deliver ashore and they pay a higher price. 

“Now here’s how you get your ship cleared 
for the return. The last thing you do, before 
you sail, you hand your ship’s papers to one of 
the messengers employed by the company. It 











The U. S. Coast Guard Cutter Shawnee 


takes seven or eight days for the run down to 
Iensenada or whatever other port you pick out 
as your official destination. Well, nine days 
later, say, this messenger walks into the proper 
office down there with your papers and clears 
your ship. 

‘“Maybe there’s some officer who’s leary of 
you. Maybe he’s pretty doubtful that your 
ship’s really in harbor and has discharged her 


Pacific Coast 


cargo. But in the face of your signed papers, 
with all the proper stuff and everything, what’s 
he going to do? Mostly, he signs up without 
comment. 

“Then your messenger comes back to your 
home port and waits for you. When you’re re- 
ported from the marine station, he meets you 
outside and delivers the papers, all signed and 
regular. Then you can come back into port. 
Otherwise, if your papers weren’t signed up by 
the authorities at your official destination, you 
couldn’t come back to Canada. 

“But if you’re not going good with the offi- 
cials or anything, you save one case of liquor 
aboard and steam down to your port. Then 
you land your cargo—one case—and clear your 
ship like any other merchantman.” ‘ 

There are two main concerns which 
provide ships for smuggling of liquor, both 
of Vancouver. The number of smaller 
concerns so occupied varies. At the time 
of this writing there were five. 

The men in the business make no secret 

of what each operator is 
' doing. The biggest opera- 
tions, they say, are car- 
ried on by the company 
which operates a fleet of 
sixteen vessels rating 500 
tons or more, beside 
small ones. Most of the 
big craft are sailing ves- 
sels with auxiliary motors 
but two are steamers. 

The steamer Quadra 
was a leading member 
of the liquor fleet until 
seizure by the coast 
guard cut short her ac- 
tivities. Just now she is 
tied up in San Francisco 
awaiting disposition of 
the proceedings against 
her by the higher courts. 
Her captain, two mates 
and chief engineer have 
been convicted of violat- 
ing the liquor laws and 
given sentences running 
up to two years in prison and fines of as 
much as $10,000. Her crew, however, 
was freed. ‘The case against her super- 
cargo, who was ill when the others were 
tried, has not yet been disposed of. Super- 
cargoes on the liquor ships usually are the 
agents of the liquors’ owners, and federal 
officials have expressed some desire to 
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press the case against this one. The 
Quadra’s case was peculiar in that it 
raised for a time the issue of American 
sovereignty over the Farallon islands. 
lhe ship was seized, according to govern- 
ment contention, 5.7 miles from one of the 
rocky isles and hence within American 
waters. Her own people set her distance 
from the island at about ten miles more, 
but contended that the Farallones were 
Mexican territory because they never had 
been ceded by the formal document 
transferring California to American 
sovereignty. 

[his interesting issue was left unsettled 
because the court ruled traficking with 
the shore had been shown in the Quadra’s 
case, and hence she was open to seizure 
wherever a federal officer found her. 

[he going rate for liquor delivered 
aboard a launch at sea has been $35 a 
case. The organization runners, who con- 
stitute a trust as surely as any violator of 
the Sherman act ever did, won’t sell to a 
distributor who exacts less than $7 a 
quart for it ashore. They follow this 
policy, they say, to prevent independent 
dealers from gaining a foothold in the 
business by price cutting. Recently there 
has been a jump in prices, amounting in 
some instances to Ioo per cent, but it may 
not be permanent. 

Ashore, the liquor is handled by “‘dis- 
tributors’’—actually wholesalers. ‘The re- 
tail dealer has a regular standing order 
with one or another of these, calling for 
five cases, or ten, or twenty a day—what- 
ever he can sell. 

When the liquor ship is due, all these 
men are notified by the “field agent” or 
representative of the man who exports 
it from Canada. Then when the distribu- 
tor’s allotmeat is placed in his hands, 
these retailers must go to the waterfront 
and take away their shares, paying for the 
stuff before they get it. ‘The distributors 

rarely have liquor in their own hands; 
they are financing agencies for getting the 
stuff ashore and nothing else, the risk of 
warehousing any large quantities being 
too great to be run. 


RE TAIL bootlegging today is done 
mainly by means of telephone orders, 
with deliverymen handing over the de- 
sired goods and collecting for it while the 
actual dealer may never see his customer. 
The deliveryman may be a cleaner and 
dyer, a taxicab driver or whatnot, but 
whatever he is, he belongs to one of two 
classes—the “six bit package men”’ or the 
fellows who “get four bits for singles.” If 
the former, he receives seventy-five cents 
for each package delivered, be it one case 
or one quart. If the latter he gets fifty 
cents for each quart delivered. 

The retailer is rarely the victim of high- 
jackers, though an occasional attack 1 
made on some wholesaler. Not that the 
liquor thieves lack daring ashore such as 
they display at sea; on the contrary. They 
have been known to attempt the theft of 
a truckload of liquor just seized by federal 
agents and at the moment on its way to a 
federal warehouse. 

This effort was made on one of the most 
re aveled highways in San Francisco, in 
broad daylight. The liquor truck, with a 
couple of prohibition agents sitting beside 
the driver, was ahead and the remainder 
of the raiding squad was following in a 
touring car. 
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F genseinis Limestone has come to be rec- 
ognized as the most suitable material 
for handsome city houses and imposing 
country homes. There is no other building 
material so rich in appearance, no other of 
moderate cost that will permanently retain 
its original natural beauty, and age so 
gracefully as Indiana Limestone. 


It is extremely beautiful in plain wall sur- 
faces and lends itself readily to the execu- 
tion of either simple or elaborate detail. 
Its structural soundness is well proven by 
the fact that it is used for all classes of 
monumental and commercial buildings,and 
school, college and bank buildings where 
this requirement is of first importance. 
Builders who select this worthy material 
are assured of lasting satisfaction. 

Our handsomely illustrated booklet, 


‘Distinctive Houses of Indiana Lime- 
stone, will be sent free upon request. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 794, Bedford, Indiana 


E. C. Gale Residence, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Ern 


st Kennedy, Architect 
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Two groups of highjackers were in- 
volved. One, in a light car, sought to cut 
in between the agents and the truck and 
seize the liquor while the others tried to 
“set the drop” on the escorting officers. 
But the prohibition men were too foxy; 
pistols were out and they were ready to 
put up a fight before the highjackers got 
into position. ‘The effort was abandoned. 

The first smugglers paid little attention 
to arming their men. Then the high- 
jackers adopted automatic pistols. The 
smugglers retaliated by giving their men 
rifles. The highjackers adopted rifles, too, 
and warfare at sea began to be carried on 
at a little longer range. It was a rifle 
bullet fired by a highjacker that caused 
the burning of the liquor ship Speedzvay 
last January. 

To check the encroachments of the 
highjackers the smugglers mounted ma- 
chine guns on their ships. About this 
time it became necessary for a man seek- 
ing employment aboard a rum runner to 
show he was able to handle arms. A dis- 
charge from the army, navy or marine 
corps of the United States or Canada was 
the best credential for this purpose. Now, 
the smugglers say, it is easier for a man to 
get employment as a prohibition agent 
than to ship on a liquor craft. The crews 
are all picked men. 

The latest move in the armament race 
is the addition of one-pounders, the handy 
little guns that were called “tank killers”’ 
during the war, to the liquor ships’ broad- 
sides. These are relied on to sink the 
launches used by highjackers. The ma- 


chine guns are used to cover the crews of 


any shore boats which come alongside to 
buy liquor, thus safeguarding the smug- 
glers against treachery. 


Rum Warfare Along the Pacific Coast: 


moderate and long ranges until a bullet 
pierced the distillate supply pipe in the 
Speedway’s engine room and an explosion 
followed. The ship caught fire. 

The highjackers knew that the smug- 
gler had 3000 gallons of explosive distil- 
late aboard and gave over efforts to board 
her. ‘The men aboard moved their ma- 
chine guns forward to get away from the 
fire and sent a number of bullets after the 
attackers before they abandoned their 
ship in the small boats. One boatload 
made shore and the other was picked up 
by a trans-Pacific liner. 

“We didn’t mind the drifting round so 
much,” said one survivor. “The sea 
wasn’t so rough and we had plenty of 
whisky in the boats.” 


HE Speedway’s cargo was a private 

venture. These independent essays 
at liquor smuggling do not seem to be so 
successful as those carried out by the 
regularly organized concerns which make 
a business of the smuggling. There is a 
story current of a young Englishman who 
came to Vancouver with a comfortable 
sum which he hoped to turn into a for- 
tune, bought and shipped a liquor cargo, 
and then had it highjacked by men whom 
he recognized as friends of the ship’s 
owner. 

He spent the remainder of his patri- 
mony trying to obtain redress for this 
treachery and finally had to give up and 
go to work as a laborer. 

The big concerns do not tolerate any 
such betrayals. Their men are picked 
with care, well treated and well protected. 
One even maintains a hotel in Vancouver 
for its employes. These large interests 


have their intelligence systems, their 


D. R. Lane 
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corps of messengers to carry ships’ papers 
down to Mexico, their fighting men to 
take care of highjackers found ashore, 
their attorneys, and all the other appur- 
tenances of a big business with branches 
in many cities. 

A good deal of ingenuity is displayed by 
the smugglers in evading attack or simpli- 
fying operations. There is a certain 
liquor ship which has a single funnel. 
When she is in American waters and en- 
gaged on her usual activities, she displays 
two, the second one being a folding 

camouflage affair of iron hoops and 
painted canvas, with a smudge pot inside 
to make it look real. 

But if the coastguard comes searching 
for her she shows only one. Very often a 
cutter hunting for a liquor ship reported 
outside has combed the offshore waters 
for hours, paying no attention to the 
single-funneled “freighter” visible just at 
the horizon northward which actually was 
the vessel sought. 

Then there’s another concern which has 
abandoned the scheme of making de- 
liveries aboard ship in favor of deliveries 
from small boats close inshore, the liquor 
being transferred from the ship’s boats to 
the buyers’ or to shore direct, as neces- 

sary. [his concern operates a large ship. 
She has been equipped with six fast 
launches for making the deliveries. 

Possession of too speedy a launch is 
likely to attract attention ashore and 
men in the liquor business generally prefer 
some dependable, solid-looking craft 
which can be utilized ostensibly as a fish- 
ing boat, a small tug, or something 
equally innocuous. The ship, however, 

can carry speedy launches without any 
one ashore being the wiser, and so the 
safety of deliveries increased 





All this war equipment is 
carried for something more 
than show. Neither side tells 
its troubles to the police 
very often but it is no un- 
common thing for bodies to 
be washed up at Halfmoon 
bay or some other spot fre- 
quented by the liquor people. 
The high): ackers, always fewer 
in number than the crew of 
the ship they attack, are 
forced to rely on surprise to 
gain their ends. Sometimes 
the surprise fails to work. 
Then they must shoot their 
way tosafety, or fight through 
to their objective—the liquor. 
The fight for the Speedway 
lasted three hours, it is said. 
Neither the smuggler nor the 
launch which attacked her 
was able to make more than 








and a better price had. 

This ship is to work north 
to San Diego and San Pedro 
from a base at Ensenada. 
It was at Ensenada, when a 
group of officers from liquor 
ships were drinking ashore, 
that an agent for a drug- 
smuggling ring got the sur- 
prise of his life last year. 

“ll give you twenty-five 
hundred dollars to put a 
hundred tins of opium ashore 
for me at Los Angeles,’’ he 
offered the rum runners. 

Glances were exchanged 
and smiles broke out on sev- 
eral faces. Then a brawny 
skipper, shooting a look at 
the drug specialist from be- 
neath a shaggy pair of brows, 
*24|_ replied for them all. 











eight or nine knots an hour 
and they hammered away at 
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Along the Russian river, California 


“Naw,” he said. “That 
stuff’s against the law!” 





The Champion Borrower of Them All 


Says his biographer: “Every ascertain- 
able fact as to the status of his affairs in 
1902, when the Development Company 
was paying dividends at the rate of forty- 
eight per cent, indicates rather that Lewis 
was simply intoxicated by the amazing 
prosperity of his enterprises.” 

Perhaps he was. But he never sobered 


(Continued from page 31) 


up, and it was the thousands who en- 
trusted their money to him who had the 
headache. 

That same year—in 1902—Lewis 
bought 85 acres just beyond the western 
limits of St. Louis and adjoining the expo- 


sition grounds. He paid $200,000 for the 
property and turned it over to a new 
corporation, the University Heights 
Realty Company, capitalized at a million. 
He did not part with any cash for the 
land, though. The owners agreed to take 
a mortgage for $115,000 and the balance 
in the five-year “certificates” of the 
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Development Company. In other words, 
Lewis obtained control of the land with- 
out the expenditure of a cent. Neither did 
he put any of his money into the develop- 
ment of the tract. The Realty Company 


sold preferred stock and, when the stock | 


no longer sold, advance payments by lot 
purchasers supplied additional funds. 
It was a keen stroke of business. The 


University City Tract vindicated Lewis’s | 


judgment by rising in value rapidly, 
especially after his pl: int was located on 
the tract, and the rising value enabled 
him to borrow more money, even when 
all his other enterprises hit the toboggan. 
(nd borrow he did. 


ERY early in his career as a publisher 

Lewis embarked on the dangerous pol- 
icy of exploiting and financing his outside 
enterprises through the pages of his publi- 
cations. The Coin Controller Company, 
the Fibre Stopper, the Allen Steam Trap, 
the exposition guessing contest, the De- 


velopment Company, the Lewis Publish- | 


ing Company itself, the Realty Company, 
they all in turn or simultaneously were 
presented to the readers of his periodicals 
as high-class investments offering not only 
the best of security but the chance for 
extraordinary profits in addition. He 
had succeeded, through the editorial tone 
of his publications, through the entertain- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of guests 
at his St. Louis exposition tent city, 


through conventions and through a volu- | 


minous correspondence, in gaining the 
confidence of his readers, especially of the 
women living in small towns and in the 
country. This confidence he now used to 
obtain their money for his various 
ventures. 





The most a.nbitious of these enterprises | 
and the one that brought about his down- 


fall was the People’s United States Bank, 
a financial institution receiving and pay- 
ing out deposits exclusively by mail. This 
bank was a brilliant attempt to supply 
small towns and farms with banking 
facilities. It had its origin in the difficulty 
of the rural regions to make small remit- 
tances at a reasonable cost in money and 
effort, over sixty per cent of the post 
offices in those days being unable to issue 
money orders. To facilitate these remit- 
tances, to draw forth from the old sock 
and the fireplace the cash precariously 
hidden, Lewis invented the forerunner of 
the modern traveler’s check. His bank 
received deposits by mail. In return it 
sent the depositor a book containing blank 
certified checks for ten dollars or a fraction 
thereof. By filling in the amount and 
signing his name, the depositor thus had 
an easy and inexpensive means of paying 
his bills anywhere as Lewis had made 
arrangements with five banks in the lead- 
ing financial centers to honor these checks 
without charge. He paid no interest on 
these checking accounts, but the banks of 
redeposit allowed him two per cent on 
daily balance. The bank also received 
long-term “profit-sharing” deposits which 


drew no guaranteed interest, but partici- | 


pated in the net earnings. 

He launched the bank scheme with a 
preliminary circular sent to a million 
people in April, 1904. Forty thousand 
replied, signifying that they would buy 
stock. Thereafter the pages of his maga- 


zines were filled with endless accounts of | 
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Prevent tooth decay 
below the gum-line 
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As the soil nourishes the tree 
roots, the gums nourish the teeth. 
And as the tree decays if you bare 
the roots, so do the teeth decay 
when gum shrinkage starts in. 


This condition—one of the first 
stages of Pyorrhea—is very com- 
mon and something that ordinary 
tooth pastes are powerless to pre- 
vent. If not checked promptly, it 
will lead to loss of teeth and seri 
ous organic diseases. 


If used in time and used consist- 
ently twice daily, Forhan’s will 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its 
progress. It will preservethe gums 
in their pink, normal, healthy con- 
dition, safeguard your health and 
keep your mouth clean, fresh and 
wholesome. 


Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; 
it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands have 
found it beneficial for years. For your 
own sake ask for Forhan’s For the Gums. 
All druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


orha 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 


4 out of 5 


are marked 


There’s no way to get 
around it. Dental statis- 
tics show that four out of 
every five over 40—and 
thousands younger, too 
—are victims of Pyorrhea. 
Do you want to avoid 
this dread disease? 
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found out 


Just as the stability of 
alighthouse depends 
upon a firm founda- 
tion, so are healthy 
teeth dependent 
upon healthy gums 
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The beauty and dignity of this tree-shaded street suggest a New England village, but the setting is Sonora in “old Tuolumne,” 
This dwelling in the Mother Lode region with its old-fashioned 
garden is the residence of Dr. and Mrs. William L. Hood. The elm trees were planted fifty-six years ago 


cradle-county of California's early history in gold-mining. 


Gardens in the Bret Harte Country 


UAINTLY picturesque are the old 

towns along the ‘Mother Lode,” 

that enchanted Sierra region of 

California where the history and 
literature of the Golden Era are woven 
into a colorful tapestry of reality and 
romance. ‘These old towns came into 
being when the yellow metal of the mines 
began to enrich the world. And not all of 
them have been abandoned. Many of the 
adventurous pioneers remz ained, and their 
descendants not only keep alive the tradi- 
tions of the glorious past but tend with 
love and reverence the growing things in 
tree and shrub planted by those earliest 
home-makers. Gardens have survived, 


delightfully old-fashioned gardens. The 
mining settlements followed the line of 


hills and gulches. These gardens are 
therefore found nestling among pine-clad 
hills, terraced like those of Southern 
Europe; or clinging to steeply sloping hill- 
sides; or pocketed among the outcroppings 
of rocks and even perched upon high 
ledges. Everywhere they cover, as with a 


A Land of 
Living Legends 





gentle and beautifying touch, the scars 
left by the delving Argonauts. 

Ascending the stairway to one of the 
ledge gardens, there comes to mind the 
lines of a poem: 

“Gardens belong with 
song, 

With subtle scents of myrrh and musk, 

With dawn and dusk, with youth, romance and 
mystery, 

And times that were and times that are to be.” 


and Stairways: they 


The ledge is one hundred and ten feet 
long and ten feet wide, at top of a twelve- 
foot wall. A walk two feet wide leads 
through the center. The narrow flower 
bed on the outer edge is a border of beauty 
in its luxuriance of blossom. Tulips and 


iris poise gayly above a ground cover of 


gypsophila—the “baby-breath” whose 
daintiness has no waning in popularity 
with present-day garden- lovers. Later 
this bed is radiant with pink polyantha 
roses and dwarf phlox. On the other side 
of the path is a bed of bush roses inter- 
spersed with various flowers throughout 
their seasons—bulbs, cannas, tritomas, 
golden glow, chrysanthemums and daisies, 
along a fence completely screened by 
honeysuckle and climbing roses. 

Lilacs, flowering crab-apple and peach 
and a golden laburnam are accents of 
spring beauty, continued into autumn by 
white oleanders. The edgings of the beds 
are sweet alyssum and violets. Cobble- 
stones are used to retain the earth and 
form the beds, also for the base of a rose 
arbor and the pedestal of a bird-bath. 
These round, smooth, vari-colored stones 
from the base of Table mountain testify 
to an ancient period before the river 
bed was covered by the lava-capped 
ridge of the mountain—an interesting 
Indian legend is woven about this. Table 
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mountain is famous for thé vast produc- 
tion of gold mined there since the early 
fifties and is immortalized in literature by 
Bret Harte and Mark Twain. The bird- 
‘baths are stone bowls made hollow by 
Indians. Indian baskets are also put to 
various ornamental uses. 
The long walk terminates on the north 
in a court twelve feet square, walled on 
three sides by shrubbery and flowers. 


Western Homes and Gardens 


This little court is a place to invite memo- 
ries when one lingers there. In 1703 an 
old Dutch gardener wrote: “Certainly it 
is the sweetest Life in the World and a 
very pleasant Entertainment of our 
Thoughts to be thus busied with the Con- 
templation of Flowers and the Wonderful 
Elaboration of Nature and to consider the 
power of its maker.” 

The circular stone bowls, patiently hol- 





An oval hallway in 
the home of Burnell 
Gunther, Altadena, 
California. The 
treatment is appro- 
priately medieval. 
Paneled walls are 
relieved of severity 
by the gracefully 
wrought iron balus- 
trade above. 
Lighting fixtures 
also show interesting 


designs 


HE charm of the round room is its 

intimacy and restfulness. There are 

no sharp angles or awkward lines. 

Although we have not fully realized 

the possibilities of the round room, it is 

declared by its advocates to be the most 
natural shape in home-building. 

“Nowhere in Nature do we see a 


A sun-room 
conspicuous for its : 
continuous curving 

lines in walls, ceiling 
and furnishings, 
even the cushions 
emphasizing the 
circular motif of 


the whole 
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lowed out by the brown hands of Indian 
women in the long ago, to serve in 
grinding corn and acorns for tribal food, 
and the baskets fashioned with skill from 
grasses and twigs, conjure visions of the 
time when Tuolumne county was Tal- 
malamne, meaning “‘a group of stone huts 
or caves, or collection of wigwams,” a 
place of homes, according to historical 
authorities. JULIETTE Mouron Hoop. 





Round Rooms 


straight line.” Consider the sea and the 
sky, the hills and the lakes. All have in- 
triguing curves and all “submit to the 
oe : : 
wind.” Accordingly, the first dwellings 





of man, from which the round room has 
had a long but interesting descent, were 
constructed of twigs easily bent into 
round huts. 

All over Europe this primitive shape 
has been found. The Nordic home was 


circular and it is thought to have origi- 
nated as far back as the Neolithic period 




















Rocky Mountain winter gales made heating 

difficult and costly, a Courtney Ryley 

Cooper, noted author. Chamberlin Metal 

Weather Strips now give even heat through- 
out, keep out draughts, save fuel. 


CHAMBERLIN 
Metal Weather Strips 


Keep Out Rain 
Dust and Cold 


In comfort and protection Cham- 


berlin Metal Weather Strips are 
saving and paying for themselves 
every day in the year. 

They prevent rain damage, seal 
out dampness, end draughts, and 
keep homes warm, dry and dust-free. 

In heating months Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips save 25% to 
40% on fuel bills. They insure even 


heat. End rattling doors and win- 
dows. Keep all parts of the house 
warm. They prevent damage to 


furniture, wall paper and interiors, 
from rain, damp and dust. 

Now is the convenient time to 
equip your home. Installations are 
made room by room, with practically 
no disturbance or inconvenience. 
See how economical this permanent 
protection will prove. 


CHAMBERLIN 
| METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


INCE 1893-THE STANDARD 
also Inside Door Bottoms 


Make it possible to seal any room 
or part of the house from the rest 












Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
1660 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


E ng. Dept. SM-10 
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or, as geologists term it, the latter half of 
the Stone Age. Round huts have sur- 
vived in Dartmoor and have been more 
lately built in whole villages in France. 
The “kota,” or round kitchen, of the 
Finns, which was both attached and de- 
tached to rectangular houses, is another 
interesting example of round room. 
Circular hearths have also survived many 
primitive huts. In America the Indian 
wigwam or tepee is another illustration of 
the round dwelling, while the igloo of the 
Eskimo shows how varied are the ma- 
terials that have been used to construct 
this simple shape. 

The beaver, clever artisan in mud that 
he is, and the bird, as skilled in bending 
and weaving twigs for a nest as a manu- 
facturer of wicker furniture, have further 
demonstrated the practicability of this 
shape, be it ever so small. Even the bee- 
hive has doubtless suggested the architec- 
ture of many an ancient hut. 

The round dwelling was considered a 
rather exclusive form in Greece as early as 
3000 B. C. but the discovery of other 
building materials such as blocks of lava 
gradually developed the rectangular home 
and room. Space was an ever increasing 
demand as civilization progressed, and in 
Sardinia niches were built in the walls of 
the round dwelling for increasing the stor- 
age space. The oval shape was also de- 
veloped for the same reason, and the 
polygonal was doubtless another transi- 
tional step from the round to the rect- 
angular room. The problem, of course, 
was to make the walls an adequate sup- 
= for the roof, or “ceiling,” of an en- 
larged room. Sometimes the roof was 
supported like a circus tent by a central 
pole, but various devices gradually devel- 
oped the beamed ceiling. The vaulted 
and barrel ceiling, it can thus be seen, 
belong with the round room. 

Today, the round room, like the cele- 
brated round Pantheon of Rome dedi- 
cated to many divinities, is dedicated to 
many modern purposes. The hall is ex- 
ceedingly effective in rotunda shape. The 
informal patio, or loggia, is graceful when 
circular, and the sun-room, library, break- 
fast-room and dining-room each have dis- 
tinction when round. A _ sun-room so 
shaped is especially attractive for the 
opportunity it affords in views of garden 
and surrounding scenery. Some very 
handsome libraries have been built in cir- 
cular shape. Books are admirable re- 
cessed in arched spaces. Eating-rooms 
have a special cosiness when circular, for 
whereas this shape dignifies a hall it 
creates informality elsewhere. One very 
pleasing breakfast-room seen was origi- 
nally built square and then interestingly 
modified into a round room by placing 
cupboards in each of the four corners! A 
tiny buffet effect also included made this 
an unusual but attractive way of literally 
“rounding off the corners.” The walls 
being plastered, with hand-wrought deco- 
rations, there were no problems such as 
joining the walls and ceiling with wall- 
paper. However, the Japanese fabric 
effect in wall-paper would be one clever 
treatment, for ironing it on permits hap- 
hazard wrinkling. 

But the round ceiling is really an oppor- 
tunity for beautiful decoration. Whether 
orn mented in plaster, wood or wrought 
iron, it can be an artistic achievement if 
kept relatively simple, so as not to over- 


shadow the room itself. A cabochon, 
which is a round panel, may be concave or 
convex, and enclose a decoration, or be 
ornamental with a simple beveling. Me- 
dallions of stucco or wrought iron can be 
used on either the walls or ceiling, though 
they are most successful when employed 
as an integral part of lighting fixtures. 

Lattice-work is another favored decora- 
tion for sun-rooms and adapted to the 
round one when placed between windows 
as frames for potted plants. 

The windows of the round room are 
capable of variety. Long French ones 
with arched tops are often harmonious 
and round ones can be employed with dis- 
cretion. The type of architecture inside 
and out is, of course, an important 
consideration in choosing the type of win- 
dows. Both Moorish and Norman influ- 
ences on our domestic architecture have 
contributed definite martial details, and 
the fortress-like window of round loop- 
hole dimensions is one of them. How 
varied and dignified this effect can be is 
shown in the doors of the hall herewith 
illustrated. 

Probably Norman architecture with its 
circular towers and turrets has given us 
more opportunity than ever before for in- 
cluding for variety’s sake at least one 
round room in our homes. The spiral 
staircase, never more popular than in its 
revival today, and all the apartments 
suggested above, belong in the “tower” 
room. 

Furnishing a round room is easily ac- 
complished, for there are many charming 
pieces that seem made for it. The round 
or oval rug comes in various weaves or 
may be ordered to fit. Chinese, Wiltons, 
chenille-braided and fiber are all to be had 
and linoleum and tiles are attractive. 
Some of the fiber rugs designed for sun- 
rooms come in hexagonal shape with 
interesting two-color blocks alternated. 
In wicker furnishings, either an hour- 
glass or peacock chair possess lines that 
continue the symmetry of the room. The 
chaise longue in illustration has graceful 
proportions. Kidney-shaped settees like 
the one also shown fit well into this back- 
ground and there are dozens of round 
tables, from the pie-crust to the tilt-top. 
A slipper chair has rounded lines suitable 
for either a living-room or boudoir where 
upholstered cosiness is desired. Windsor 
and Queen Anne furniture have suitable 
curves. And then there is the round 
banjo clock to fasten on the wall for fur- 
ther emphasis. Building and furnishing a 
round room is both a practical and artistic 
possibility. Marion BrownFIELp. 
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Lessons 


Flowers are so undisturbed, 
Radiant, serene and fair, 
Gentle, courteous and sweet, 
Lifting up their heads in prayer. 


Trees are always undismayed, 
Unsuspecting, free and strong, 
Cheerful, buoyant and brave, 
Singing praises all day long. 


Oh, my heart, why can’t you be 
Like a flower—like a tree? 


Patsey Ellis. 
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Washington at the West 


(Continued from page 45) 


And not without vision. The traveler 
sat next day in a conference of the Cali- 
fornia Development Association where 
they were planning the perpetuation of 
productive forests against the “coming 
day, I say it advisedly, when California 
will have 25,000,000 people.” And busy 
men of affairs listened responsively as the 
chairman exhorted them to do now for 
California’s forests what Colbert did in 
the seventeenth century for the forests of 
France. There was high talk of the 
boundless wealth of the spacious valley 
that debouches at the Bay, and how it 
was all inextricably tied up with the in- 
credible timber wealth of the Sierras and 
the north coast. 


N' IRTH of the Siskiyous, in Oregon and 
in Washington, the pioneer manufac- 
turing industry still rules. Sixty cents of 
every dollar of income, they say, is de- 
rived from trees. Explaining again cities 
“with nothing to support them.” At 
Longview, Wash., the explanation is vis- 
ualized most strikingly. Here are 7000 
people, modernly sheltered and munici- 
palized, where was nothing three years 
ago. They stand for an investment in 
mills and forests of $60,000,000. A 
million feet of lumber will come daily for 
thirty years from the forests proprietarily 
attached to the mills. The mill men came 
from the South—the whole timbered 
coast is being invaded by the lumbermen 
of the South. Yellow pine goes and fir 
comes. Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and a 
hundred other cities and towns are 
economically built on foundations of 
timber. 

Such forests as those of the Coast never 
were and never will be again in human 
history. They are passing but they are 
making way for people and homes. And 
they will not be without descendants. 
Wherever the fires are kept out the trav- 
eler found thrifty young trees growing up 
by the millions among the bones of their 
fathers. When wood and its products are 
quintupled in value the prolific forest 
lands of the Coast will still—and forever 

be bearing trees and yielding the thou- 
sand forms of wealth their product takes. 
This is true of the private forest land not 
suited to cultivation, and doubly true of 
the vast National Forests, where Uncle 
Sam, unfretted by cumulative taxation 
and the inexorableness of compound inter- 
est, uses and yet keeps his timber. 

And yet, so clumsily do we manage, 
that from Coos Bay to Puget Sound, men 
complain as the axes whirl and the saws 
scream, that there is little or no profit in 
turning trees into houses and all the other 
goods that proceed from them. Be that 
as it may the Tree still is king of the 
Northwest’s economic world, and here you 
may realize better than anywhere else 
what a world of wealth men fell heir to in 
this fortunate America.” 

As the traveler, reluctantly facing east- 
ward, gazed upon the Cascades and day- 
dreamed he was brought to realities by a 
lively argument in the club car as to 
whether Seattle or Portland would be 
pre-eminent in the Northwest. 

Yes, thank Heaven, the West 1s still 
young! 
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Personnel of the Jury: 
The Architect, The Builder, The Carpen- 
ter, The Lumber Dealer, The Sash and 
Door Mfgr., The Pattern Maker, The 
Frame Mfgr., The Shipper, The Cabinet 
Maker, The Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Training Instructor. 








For the “skeleton” of the house, California Pine— 
says America’s great wood jury 


625, 


T# carpenter—expert and specialist 
on frame work—a member of Amer- 
ica’s great wood jury—speaks. He says: 

“Upon the stability fe ees studding 
and rafters will depend the service we may 
expect from all other parts of the house 
which are fastened to the frame work, both 
outside and inside. 

“We must not fool ourselves and think, 
because the framework is covered up, that 
the material, workmanship and construc- 
tion specifications do not count. If these 
are not right, we may not see the fault, but 
the effects will be apparent for years, in 
cracked plaster, sagging, squeaky floors, 
Jeaky walls or roof and sticking windows 
and doors. 

“California Pine makes ideal framing. 
Its qualities are practically identical with 
those of the famous old northern soft pine. 
That’s why we carpenters like to handle it. 
It’s light, butstrongand rigid withan even 
grain and soft texture that cuts and saws 
easily without splintering. And it holds 
nails tight without splitting, even when 
driven close to edges and ends. 

“All these qualities count in favor of the 
home owner. They enable us to doa better 
job. For instance—cutting and nailing 
diagonal joists and stud bracing, proper 
cutting for plumbing and heating instal- 
lation, good solid spiking and tying of 
the joists, secure nailing of finished floor- 
ing to sub flooring, right kind of studding 
construction and so on. 

“Another thing— California Pine fram- 
ing, or dimension lumber, as it is called, is 
thoroughly seasoned and comes accurate- 
ly manufactured. It does not warp or twist, 
which is another reason why it makes 
good, permanent framing.” 

This carpenter speaks for the entire 
great wood jury of America. Follow their 
advice. They know woods and wood val- 
ues. Build throughout with California 
Pine. Your home will be a source of per- 
manent satisfaction, and, should you ever 
desire to sell, it will bear a greater resale 


value. 
iF 





California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 





: © 
California Sugar Pine 
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“Structural-framing” qualities, and others 
of like value, make California Pine the fa- 
vored wood for practically every home- 
building purpose, such as: 


Window frames and sash, exterior siding 
and trim, entrance and interior doors, 
porches, trellis, gateways, interior wood- 
work, mantels, cabinets, bookcases, built-in 
conveniences, etc.; sheathing, sub-flooring. 
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“Dor’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes’’ contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of the 
various Operations incident to 
construction; also, many repro- 
ductions of attractive homes. An 
hour’s time with this book takes 


PINE HOMES the mystery out of building. 





=—{ Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail now. It’s FREE. 








This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 
California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 


661 Call Bldg., San Francisco. 
Please send your book ‘* Pine Homes.” 
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CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California White Fir + California Douglas Fir - 


California Incense Cedar 














Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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Winter Coat for the Home 


UTUMN is an excellent time to 
freshen the interior of the home 
for the approaching winter 
months when it becomes once 

more the center of the family activi- 
ties. Just as a person is of greater charm 
and interest who occasionally appears in 
new and becoming clothes, changing with 
the season, and stimulating with the de- 
lightful surprise of fresh beauties en- 
hanced by a careful choice of color, so a 
house offers new pleasure and refreshment 
if its walls and interiors are re-decorated 
to give a new background to familiar rugs 
and furniture. 

From a practical point of view, walls 
and woodwork are in proper condition at 
this time to receive the paint and varnish, 
which will dry quickly in the warmed at- 
mosphere entirely free from dampness. 
Then, too, it is usually easier 
during these months to secure 
the labor necessary for this 
work, and it is often possible 
to have it done for less money 
at this season. If a part of 
the work is being undertaken 
by volunteers from the family 
circle the fall months gener- 
ally make fewer outside 
demands so that all the ar- 
guments seem to point con- 
sistently and unanimously 
toward fresh decorations to 
stimulate anew the interest 
and affection that center 
round the four walls of 
“home.” 

The first consideration is 
essentially a question of color, 
and in this connection it is 
wisdom to remember that 
the coloring of backgrounds 
should be less intense than 
the objects that appear 
against them. If rugs and 
furniture have been in_ use 
some time and have acquired 
that well worn and used appearance 
which makes the atmosphere of any home 
and can only be given by time and use, 
the backgrounds should be keyed down. 
Otherwise too great a contrast between 
walls and furnishings will only succeed in 
making the rugs and furniture look 
shabb 

The order of the coloring should be the 
one that Nature accustomed us to before 
mankind dwelt in houses, ceilings lightest 
like the sky, walls darker in tone like the 
trees, and floors darkest like the earth. 
This is a sound basis for any scheme of 
home decoration and so simple to follow 


that the choice becomes almost uncon- 
scious. This shading gives a strength to 
the floors, and stability to the walls, while 
the ceiling offers a sense of protection, the 
three qualities for which a home stands, 
practically and spiritually. 

Probably the location and exposure of 
the rooms influences the color selection as 
much as any one consideration. ‘The 
room of northern exposure which receives 
no sunlight must have walls and decora- 
tions of a w arm tone to be responsive and 
sympathetic in its effect, while the room of 
southern aspect should be done in the 
The size and shape of the 
room should also be considered. Large 
rooms should be decorated in subdued 
colors while light tones suggest spacious- 
ness. It is dangerous to consider each 
room separately where the communicat- 
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COURTESY OF STERLING PURNITURE COMPANY 
The charming painted breakfast set, with its gay and colorful 


decoration, lends a touch of drama to the interior 


ing openings are wide. In this case the 
entire floor should be treated as a whole, 
relying on the various shadings to relieve 
monotony, or it may be possible to plan a 
whole that is harmonious if violent con- 
trasts are avoided. 

Where the rooms are separated by 
single doors greater freedom is possible. 

The next point to be considered, of 
equal importance with any yet touched 
upon, is the character of the room, and the 
use to which it is put. The hall, for in- 
stance, as an introduction to the other 
parts of the home, should have reticence 
and simplicity, a neutral quality, with 


sufficient personality to prick the interest 
in what is to follow. It should be inviting 
and suggest hospitality. It should be 
light enough to make the disposal of outer 
wraps a quick and easy matter. The illu- 
mination is frequently artificial. Walls 
and ceilings painted in light tints that act 
as reflectors will reduce the necessity for 
lighting to a minimum, and at the same 
time be sufficiently neutral to conform to 
the color schemes of the adjoining rooms. 
The hall demands little or no furniture 
and depends largely on its finishing and 
decoration for beauty and dignity. The 
painted hall has special interest for the 
housewife because of the ease with which 
it may be kept spotlessly clean. If the 
hall is very small blue will make it appear 
more spacious, if the only lighting comes 
through the communicating rooms yellow 
will supply light and warmth. 
If it has size and a good 
natural lighting gray or green 
is effective. 

The living-room is the 
“civic center” of the house- 
hold. Here friends are wel- 
comed and entertained, here 
the family draws together 
and in this room at different 
times each member individ- 
ually seeks rest, relaxation 
and refreshment. It should 
not, for these reasons, be 
either distinctly masculine 
or feminine in character. 

For the sunny living-room 
with white wood work, gray 
walls are excellent shaded 
from a dark tint at the base- 
board to a lighter one at the 
top of the room which may 
easily and naturally shade 
into the tint of the ceiling. 
These shaded walls increase 
the height of the room, but 
not unduly. 

In a living-room of medium 
size with a northern or northeast exposure 
a shaded effect of warm tan will increase 
both the light and the size. A cool green 
is good in a room of the same proportions 
that faces west or southwest. 

In a larger living-room paneling is inter- 
esting and satisfying though more formal 
than shading. The panel color should be 
darkest, the spaces between somewhat 
lighter, while the moldings that mark the 
panels may be a still lighter shade. 

A bedroom should be restful and cheer- 
ful, even gay in its atmosphere, provided 
this is not disturbing to the tranquillity of 
the room and its effect on the occupant. 
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Besides this it should be spotlessly clean. 
As bedrooms are each separate entities 
they may be considered individually, 
which gives play to a wider choice of color 
than is possible in the other rooms. A 
woman’s bedroom facing the east is 
charming and becoming to its occupant if 
its walls are painted pink. White curtains 
and ivory furniture against such a back- 
ground make a room for rosy dreams. 

A man’s bedroom with a southern 
aspect might have walls of light, cool 
green. If it faces north shades of buff are 
distinctly masculine while light enough to 
give added warmth and color to the room. 

In a guest-room on the north side of the 
house a golden yellow will give the 
stranger a delightful sunny welcome. 

Children have a perfectly natural un- 
developed preference for bright colors 
which if satisfied will lead normally to a 
truer harmony as they grow older. 

If the walls, floor and ceiling in the 
child’s room are painted in a subdued 


neutral color, pictures in pure bright* 


colors can be stenciled on the walls at the 
level of the child’s eyes. This will interest 
the little ones and satisfy their thirst for 
bright colors without being too strong for 
the more mature and developed taste. 


AVE you a breakfast nook in your 

kitchen? Many housekeepers are now 
tearing out the huge old-fashioned un- 
necessary pantries and transforming them 
into charming intimate places for a cozy 
informal meal over which they may linger 
with the Head of the House before the 
children are up or after they have gone to 
school. Built-in seats and table enameled 
in cream color and stenciled with fruits or 
flowers are lovely. The seats may be 
hinged, givins extra storage space for 
table linens or kitchen towels. 

Painted furniture with its gay and 
colorful decorations lends a touch of 
drama to the new interior. It may be 
used in any room in the house and offers 
splendid opportunities for individuality in 
color and finish. Old discarded pieces 
may be given new life or furniture in the 
natural wood may be purchased and deco- 
rated to suit the personal taste. 

If the furniture has been varnished it 
must be rubbed smooth with sand paper. 
If waxed this may be removed with ben- 
zine in a room where there is no fire. If 
the piece has been painted, sand paper or 
a standard paint remover may be used. 

On bare wood a coat of prime should 
precede the enamel. Probably two coats 
of this will be necessary. For fancy deco- 
rations stencils may be made or decalco- 
mania transfers purchased and applied 
after which they must be varnished to 
make their permanent adhesion sure. 
Enamel should be applied in a dust-free 
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Whittall Rugs 


OUR WHITTALL Rug may not be the first item of furnishing 
your visitor sees in your home but it is certain to be the one 
longest remembered 


Look for the name ““WHITTALL” woven in the back 


The Rug illustrated is a 9’ x 12’ Anglo | Persian which sells at $150.00 to wnich your dealer 
will add transportation charges rite for free illustrated book in colors 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 160 Brussels Street WORCESTER, MASS. 

















rit grog = Me big paying opportunities 
or you in this fascinating profession. 


c ia Earn $3, G0 to $10,000 a year. Stu 
CHS Cie under a leading photographer 
6. <a oi in your own home. Write at once 
* or my special offer of Professionaf 
time. 


ec amera FREE. Open fos limited 
Beernat, IStudios,Inc.Dept. BAT 
1 Michigan Aven Chicago, 


CLASS RINGS & PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued —FREE 
Samples loaned class officers. Prices $.20 to $8 00 

order for class, society. club emblems too 
lurge or too small. Special ‘de 281008 Made on request. 


METAL ARTS CO.. Inc., 1110 South Ave., Rochester, t. Y. 














room and allowed to dry at a temperature | 


of about 70 degrees. 


In painting furniture be sure each coat | 


is smooth and dry before applying the 
next. 
The desire for color is as natural and 


healthy as the appetite for food and its in- | 


dulgence brings satisfaction and pleasure 
into everyday life. Color brings new in- 
terests and sets the stage for the next 
adventure. Paint mixed with imagina- 
tion offers a background for a fuller, gayer 
life for the entire household. 


Fant 





UNDERWEAR 


MADE OF FINE WOOLS 
MIXED WITH COTTON 


Seventy Years of Reputation 


Made to Fit—Made to Wear 


A protection against colds and sudden chills 
GUARANTEED NOT TO SHRINK 


Light, Medium and Heavy Weights 
Eight Grades 
$2.25 to $8.00 per Garment 
Ask Your Dealer 
Glastonbury Knitting Co. 
Glastonbury, Conn. Dept. 42 


Sample Cuttings Free 
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With these few simple ingredients, 


bread stuffing is mixed for game or the domestic birds 


Foods that Fly 


ANY of the table delicacies of 

the present time easily procured 

in any local market are no 

doubt the direct result of the 
primitive love of mankind for the chase. 
The domestic fowls of today, the turkey, 
duck, goose and even the humble chicken, 
have an ancestry that leads back to wild 
life in the open spaces when there was no 
menace of Thanksgiving Day. ‘The 
hunter of these early days discovered the 
delicacy of the winged creatures as food 
and implanted once and for all the love of 
game birds, and latterly the domestic 
fowl, in the appetite. 

Since there is only a slight difference in 
flavor between the wild birds and the 
barnyard variety, their preparation and 
treatment is much the same. ‘The 
heightened flavor of the game birds, 
caused by their food, demands more 
savory combinations of seasonings and 
herbs as an accompaniment, but for the 
most part there is little difference in the 
cooking method. 

Poultry of some kind is usually avail- 
able throughout the year. Roasting 
chickens appear first in September, but 
fowls may be purchased at any time. 
Turkeys and ducks arrive with the first 
sharp autumn appetites and last until 
spring or later. Green goose, about three 
months old, is available from May to Sep- 
tember. Fresh quail and partridge are in 
the market from the middle of October 
until January. 

Poultry and game should be drawn as 
soon as purchased, they should be kept ina 
cold place, and cooked as soon as possible. 

To stuff game or poultry fill the neck 
opening with just enough stuffing to make 
the bird look plump. Put the remainder 


in the body. ‘To truss for roasting tie a 
piece of string to the end of the neck skin 
and pull this over the back. Slip wing ends 
over back and press wings close to the 
body. Press legs close to the body, also, 
draw the twine back and up over the 
thighs, cross between legs and tie under 
the tail. 

Wild rice is excellent as an accompani- 


ment to any of the game birds in place of 


potato. 

A tart currant jelly in sauce or gravy is 
delicious served with squabs, pigeon or 
wild duck 

giblet sauce or apple sauce is best 
with roast duck. Serve grape or currant 
jelly with this, with green peas as the 
vegetable. 

If the poultry or game has little fat, it 
may be larded by placing strips of salt 
pork or bacon across the breast. 


Roast Chicken 


1 roasting chicken Savory fat or olive 
Stuffing oil 
Salt and pepper Flour 

Wash, singe and draw the fowl, rub 


with salt and pepper inside and out, and 
stuff. Any stuffing may be used. Truss 
and tie the fowl. Grease it well with 
savory fat or olive oil, dredge with flour 
and place it on a trivet in a double roast- 
ing pan in a hot oven, 480 degrees F., to 
sear quickly so that its juices may not 
escape during the roasting. After 
twenty or twenty-five minutes, when the 
skin is well seared, cover the pan, lessen 
the heat to 370 degrees F., and cook until 
the breast is tender. If cooked in an open 
pan, as soon as the flour has been nicely 
browned, baste well, adding a little fat or 
water if necessary, repeating the basting 


every ten minutes. Allow about twenty 
minutes to a pound for roasting. 


Baked Chicken 
14 teaspoon pepper 


1 spring chicken 
14 cup butter 


4 cups parsnips, 

sliced 3 slices salt pork 
1 teaspoon salt Hot water 

Draw, singe, and clean chicken, slit it 
down the back and lay it in greased drip- 
ping pan, skin side up. Wash, parboil, 
and scrape parsnips. Arrange these round 
chicken, sprinkle with salt and pepper, dot 
with bits of butter, and top with pork cut 
it very thin slices. Pour enough hot 
water in pan to prevent burning, and bake 
until chicken and parsnips are done to a 
delicate brown. ‘Then place chicken on 
hot platter and arrange parsnips round it. 


Chicken Maryland Style 
1 chicken Salt and pepper 
2 tablespoons flour 1 cup milk or cream 
14 cup butter 

Clean and disjoint chicken, leaving the 
breast whole. Put the neck and giblets 
into cold water, and cook so as to obtain a 
cup of stock for gravy. Arrange the 
chicken in a pan, being careful that no 
piece touches another. Sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, dredge with flour, and dot 
over with half of the butter. Bake in a 
hot oven from thirty to forty minutes, 
basting frequently with one-fourth cup of 
butter melted in one-fourth cup of hot 
water. 

When the chicken is done, make a gravy 
from the fat left in the pan, stirring in two 
tablespoons of flour, one cup of milk or 
cream and the cup of stock made from the 
giblets. If desired, add a few button 
mushrooms. Serve the chicken with the 
gravy poured round it. 
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Braised Turkey 


1 turkey 14 cup chopped 
Stuffing carrots 
14 pound salt pork 1g cup onion 
ly cup chopped 14 cup turnip 
celery 4 cups water or stock 


Salt and pepper 

This is a very satisfactory way of cook- 
ing an old turkey that is unfit for roasting 
or boiling. Stuff the body and breast with 
any desired stuffing, and truss. Spread 
thin slices of salt pork over the breast and 
legs, and cover the turkey with a strong 
sheet of oiled paper, fastening the paper 
on by passing a string round the body. In 
a double roasting pan large enough to hold 
the turkey, spread sliced salt pork and 
chopped vegetables. Lay the turkey on this 
mixture, with the breast up, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, cover the pan tightly, and 
place in a moderate oven. Allow twenty- 
five minutes for each pound. 

At the end of thirty minutes, add water 
or stock. During the last half hour take 
the cover from the pan, remove the paper 
and pork from the turkey. This permits 
the meat to brown lightly. Serve with 
mushroom sauce, or with the gravy, 
strained and thickened. 


Boiled Turkey, Celery Sauce 


1 turkey Celery stuffing 
Slices fat bacon or Lemon 
pork Celery sauce 


Singe, draw, and truss turkey, rub it 
over with cut lemon. Make celery stuff- 
ing, put it into breast of turkey, fasten 
skin loosely over it, cover breast with 
bacon. Then tie bird in clean cloth, put 
it into saucepan with sufficient boiling 
water to cover it, bring quickly to a boil, 
and then simmer until done. A _ ten- 
pound turkey requires two hours, a 
fifteen-pound bird two and one-half hours. 
It should only simmer all the time. Take 
turkey out of cloth, remove bacon and 
skewers. Put it on hot platter, pour one 
cup of the celery sauce over breast and 
serve rest in a sauceboat. 


Roast Duck 
Young ducks Celery 
Quartered apples Chopped onion 


To absorb flavor lay cored and quar- 
tered apples inside the body. ‘These 
apples are removed before the duck is sent 
to the table. Celery and onions may also 
be placed inside the duck to season it and 
improve the flavor, two tablespoons of 
chopped onion being used to every cup of 
chopped celery, which may consist of the 
green stalks that are not desired for the 
table. This stufling is also removed from 
the bird before it is sent to the table. 

Truss the duck, sprinkle it with salt, 
pepper and flour, and roast in a very hot 
oven fifteen to thirty minutes, provided 
the duck is young and is desired rare. 
Full-grown domestic ducks should be 
roasted at least one hour in an oven only 
moderately hot, and should be basted 
every ten minutes. 


Celery Stuffing 


14 bunch celery 1 quart stale but not 
2 tablespoons butter dry bread crumbs 
2 eggs 2 tablespoons salt 


14 teaspoon pepper 


Chop the celery fine. Melt the butter, 
add the crumbs and mix well. Add the 
celery, salt and pepper, and the eggs 
slightly beaten. 
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Takes the place of’cocoa, unsweetened 
and sweetened cake chocolate! 





Have you discovered all the 
saving graces of Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate? How it 
saves room on the pantry shelf! 
Saves “lost motion” in the 
kitchen! Saves the fuss of grat- 
ing and melting cake choco 
late! Saves time! 

Asingle pound canwill prove 
it all. And the famous Ghirar- 
delli recipe book will open up 
for you new avenues of con- 
venience in beverage-making 
and dessert-making. The cou- 
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Mail this coupon for recipe book free! 
D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point Street, San Francisco 


Please send me, free, your latest recipe book. 


Name 


Address 
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Beauty that Lasts 


All Day! 


One—two—three— happy mo- 

ments be fore your mirror and you 
need give no thought to your com- 
plexion! The perfectly natural 
color of your cheeks and lips lasts 
through the day—lasts all evening 
long. Never again will you be con- 
tent with one rouge on cheeks and 
another on lips! 

How does this happen? The new MOIST 
rouge, JARNAC! A brilliant, but true 
blood-red—one shade for any complexion, 
any lips—and with such perfect spread 
and blend it may not be detected a few 

nches away. 

You must JARNAC cheeks and lips to 
realize what is wrong with your most 

careful attempts with crayon-like rouge. 
JARNAC, of pure solidified oils and pure 
color, is really waterproof and its youth- 
ful film of color does dast. 

JARNACis really excellent for the skin, 
not to be compared with old-fashioned dry 
rouge compacts, the dust from which is 
rubbed into the helpless pores countless 
times daily —and, oh, how the soiled rouge 
puff revolts dainty feminity. 

If you “want what vou want” remem- 
ber there is no “same thing’’: as J ARNAC, 
Most drugstores che¢ rfully sell it—on the 
red counter card—fifty cents. Or, direct of 


JARNAC, 540 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


ARNA( 





Cheek and Lip 
pai lll 














For that throbbing 


NERVOUS HEADACHE 


massage the temples 


with cooling, soothing 


‘Mentholalum 


rite for free sample 


Sieiheheunitia inate Y., Wichita,Kans. 
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Perfume and Personality 


HE faint fragrance which breathes 

from every fold of a woman’s gar- 

ments surrounds her with a subtle 
charm that reveals her whimsical 
ever-changing personality while in true 
feminine contradictory fashion it clothes 
her ina delightful and fascinating mystery. 
Every perfume has a double effect, first 
on the person who uses it, and after this 
on all those who 
inhale its  fra- 
grance. Moods as 
well as personali- 
ties can be ex- 
pressed by odors. 
It is no longer 
correct to be lim- 
ited to one per- 
fume to accom- 
pany all costumes, 
and to be used on 
all occasions. One 
of woman’s great- 
est attractions 1s 


her many hued 
personality and 
there is no easier 
way to express 


these charming 
contradictions 
than through a 
change of scent. 
This is perhaps 
fortunate as there 
are many perfumes 


















these sensations are the most sensitive and 
responsive in the entire body. Music and 
perfume are also said to rouse the memory 
more quickly than any other medium. 
With these few scraps of knowledge as a 
basis it is quite possible to work out a line 
of attack, harmonizing not only the per- 
sonality and appearance, but the mood 
or activity as well. 

The heavy exotic odors should 
never be used in any outdoor sport. 
Here a fragrant soap, a_ flower 
scented bath, a scented powder or 
a toilet water will stimulate the body 
to alert grace and freedom with its 
sense of delightful refreshment. The 
heavier and more subtle odors should 
be used preferably indoors, for so 
little must be used as to be lost in the 
outer air. Besides this very practical 
reason such a perfume would be as 
unsuitable to the golf links or the 


tennis court as a ball gown. In the 
“sreat open spaces” a harmonious 
blend of — fresh 
flower fragrance 


and newly washed 
cleanliness is as 
delightful and _ re- 
freshing as the 
scent of rain ona 
dry and_ dusty 
land. 

It is one thing to 
decide on the per- 








so subtle and elu- 
sive that their fra- 
grance can not be 
transferred to pow- = 
ders, sachets and 
soaps and are ob- 
tainable only in 
liquid form, 

For the outdoor type of woman with a 
glowing color and a vigorous personality 
all the rose odors are most appropriate, 
radiating glowing health and a serene 
frankness in speech and thought. 

Jasmine hints of mantillas and cas- 

tanets and a wilful, tempestuous nature of 
unusual vivacity while the delicate blends 
of flower odors suggest the wistful, appeal- 
ing types of women who sway the world 
with their helplessness. 

For the pale and fragile woman a more 
languorous odor is suitable, such as the 
drowsy sandalwood, said to be most 
stimulating at twilight. 

The whole range of violets suggest 
poise, sophistication, a dainty detachment 
from harsh everyday facts. Women who 
use the violet scents are creatures of 
luxury by habit and natural desire. 

According to doctors and psychologists 
odors and perfumes cause an immediate 
reaction, for the nerves which register 


g It is no longer correct to limit yourself to 
one perfume. Moods may be eox~- 
pressed by different scents 


fume or blend of 
perfumes that best 


< Ss oll’ 
~~ 
' expresses one’ Ss in- 


dividuality and 
quite another to 
put into practise 
the art of wearing 
these odors becomingly. 

There are many mediums today for the 
use of scents. “To begin with the closest 
and most intimate, no one has experienced 
the full pleasure and rest that a warm bath 

can give who does not use a scented bath 
salt. These delicious carriers of fragrance 
come in a range of odors and prices that 
are surprising to the uninitiated, for they 
are so reasonable as to seem an economy 
rather than a luxury. A handful scattered 
in the tub when the hot water is turned on 
not only perfumes the water but fills the 
room with a clean, healthy fragrance that 
gives an added pleasure to the bath and a 
delicious stimulation and refreshment to 
the skin as well. 

The soap used may be perfumed with 
the same odor as the bath salts to increase 
the delicate scent that remains, but the 
powder that is applied after a brisk rub- 
bing with a rough towel may be of another 
odor, giving a blend of fragrance that is 
intriguing but delicate. These powders 
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come in large gayly covered boxes with 
puffs of a luxurious size, and their price is 
ridiculously low for the generous size and 
the decorative appearance of the package. 

The fragrance of sachet survives when 
other odors are lost in the outer air. A 
lavish use of small sachets in the drawers 
where underclothes are kept is a dainty 
and delightful means of gaining refresh- 
ment from perfume as well as giving 
pleasure. 

There is a distinct art in using the very 
strong perfumes, just a breath will suffice. 
Some artful women apply a touch to each 
eyebrow, others coquettishly scent the 
lobe of each ear, while some carry the 
temptation to its malicious limit by apply- 
ing a bit of fragrance to the upper lip and 
the tip of the chin. Any of these vantage 
points seem equally effective for allure- 
ment in this charming form. 

lhe housewifely habit of perfuming the 
household linen is a delight in this practi- 
cal age. The scent of lavender in sheet 
and pillow cases suggests country gardens 
and clean, wholesome perfume-scented air 
that makes dreams sweeter and sleep more 
refreshing. For this, big flat slips of thin 
silk or muslin may be made and placed on 
closet shelves or in drawers where the 
household linens are kept. Towels, too, 
give a sense of extra cleanliness when re- 
freshingly suggesting outdoor odors. 

Perfume clings to some fabrics tena- 
ciously while in others it loses its power 
almost atonce. A drop or two brushed over 
the surface of fur will linger indefinitely 
while the same amount placed on a cloth 
fabric disappears in a short time. 

The woman of personality will absorb 
these hints and give the color of her indi- 
viduality and charm to their application. 
Perfume is as elusive as lovely woman her- 
self, capricious, whimsical, alluring if 
mingled with the proper imagination and 
restraint. And in these two last qualities 
the soul of the woman is revealed. 





The Champion 


Borrower 


(Continued from page 63) 


his bank plans, the mails were burdened 
with his bank circulars, and a special 
house organ devoted to the bank was 
started, all of them stating that Lewis was 
going to the trouble of organizing the bank 
solely because he wanted to help his 
readers and make money for them, urging 
them to buy all the stock they could, as 
#500 might make them independent, as- 
serting that very kind, wealthy friends 
“had placed a vast sum of money” at his 
disposal to help his subscribers buy more 
stock on the instalment plan. 

The bank was incorporated November 
14, 1904, for a million dollars, but stock 
subscriptions poured into Lewis’s office in 
such volume that he had the capitaliza- 
tion raised first to two and a half, and 
finally to five millions. He announced 
that he personally would put up dollar for 
dollar with subscribers up to a million, but 




















She Wouldn’t 
Take a Chance 
With Her Skin 


“Use cake powder if you like,’’ she 
said, “but I won’t take a chance 
with my skin. What is the use of 
all the care I give it if lam going 
to destroy the good work by using 
that coarse, gritty cake powder 
that clogs up the pores of my 
skin? I carry my own Favorite 
Loose Powder in a Norida Vani- 
tie—this protects my complexion 
and enables me to look my very 
best all the while.” 


You, or any girl or woman who 
has used a Norida Vanitie will 
tell the same story. Loose powder 
lends a velvety, delicate glow to 
the skin that cake powder cannot 
achieve. Norida makes it possi- 
ble for you to carry your Favorite 
Loose Powder with you wherever 
you go and be lovely all the while. 







NOTA SIFTER 


‘Single, 
Powder only 
$1.50 























ORIDA is such a dainty, beautifully 
engraved case you will be proud to 

carry it. Gilt or silver, filled with fragrant 
Fleur Sauvage {Wildflower} Poudre. Refill 
it with your own Favorite Loose Powder. 
A patented device holds the powder in —it 
cannot spill. At all toilet goods counters, 
or send direct to the Norida Parfumerie, 
630 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Double, 
Powder and 
Rouge, $2 
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Blotches 


ugly and embarrassing can usually be 





dispelled by a few applications of 
Resinol Ointment so don’t let a pimply, 
unattractive skin shut you off from 
admiration or pleasant associations. 
The healing ingredients of Resinol help 
it to soothe away blotches, redness, 
roughness, etc., so quickly and easily 
that it has become a standard treat- 
ment for those in search of skin health. 

Yesinol Soap is unsurpassed as a general 
toilet soap and 1s invaluable as an aid to Resinol 
Ointment in clearing away skin trouble. Free 
samples on request. Dept. 10, Resinol, Balti- 
more, Md. Ask your druggist for 


Resinol 








Your Skin: Satin-Soft | 
and Ever Youthful 


The delightful consequence of regularly 
using this famous glycerine-laden soap. 


White Rose 
1) Glycerine Soap 


Depended upon since 1860 as a “first 
aid toward a beautiful skin”. And just 
the right proportion of glycerine, long 
known as an emollient, makes it as 
soothing as it is effectual. 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne—Its mild astrin- 
gent action is highly beneficial. An effective 
base for cosmetics. A favorite since 1792. | 
No. 4711 Bath Salts— Refreshing and ex- | 
hilarating. Indispensable for softening the 
water. Nine exquisite perfumes. 

Made in U.S. A. 

MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 

| 25 West 45th Street New York 
! 1 
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Building for America’s growth 


The early builders of America made their houses of rough 
hewn logs or of stone or adobe lifted from the earth. Settle- 


ments grew to towns, towns to cities. Small stores and shops 
were built, and these in turn were torn down to make room for 


bigger ones. 


Roads, bridges and railways were constructed. 


Factories and skyscrapers were erected. And so, swiftly, the 
America of today appeared, still growing. 


In the midst of the development came the telephone. No 
one can tell how much of the marvelous later growth is due 
to it—how much it has helped the cities, farms and industries 
to build. We do know that the telephone became a part of 
the whole of American life and that it not only grew with 


the country, but contributed to the country’s 


growth. 


Communication by telephone has now become so important 


that every American activity not only places dependence 
upon the telephone service of today, but demands even greater 


service for the growth of tomorrow. 








1s ready to use. Sure death 


to rats and mice. Sle * 


;¥ tin pac kage contz rins 18"* Bis 
Kits,” always fresh. 35c at 
walldrugand general stores. 

Guarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
Springfield 

Ohio 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





=m Try the New 


<y Cuticura 
iy Shaving Stick 


uA \ Freely Lathering 
Medicinal and Emollient 
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CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes. 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 





At drug 
and shoe stores 
everywhere 








the post office inspectors later stated that 
they could not find in the records any 
bona fide subscription by Lewis, though 
he controlled the bank as though it were 
his personal property through proxies he 
obtained at the time the stock was sold. 
And he promised that no director or officer 
or any institutions they were connected 
with would be allowed to borrow one 


dollar from the bank. 


HE clouds began to gather on the Lewis 

horizon in March, 1905. Post office 
inspectors came to investigate the affairs 
of the bank; the Missouri secretary of 
state sent bank examiners to take a peek 
at the spectacular institution. The fat 
was in the fire. 

In their report the inspectors stated 
that at the time of the investigation in 
March and April the directorate of the 
bank, instead of being composed of emi- 
nent business men, consisted solely of 
E. G. Lewis and his employes; they 
averred that Lewis had not put a dollar of 
his own money into the bank; they 
showed that the cost of promoting the 
bank, including Lewis’s editorials in his 
publications charged for at regular adver- 
tising rates, had been defrayed out of the 
stock subscribers’ money though Lewis 
had promised to “carry” these expenses 
himself. And they showed that out of the 
original capital of half a million paid in, 
the bank had already loaned Lewis, his 
companies and associates the sum of 
$411,000, an amount which a short time 
later was increased by two loans of about 
$400,000 each to the Lewis Publishing 
Company and to the University Heights 
Realty Company. 

The bank eventually was thrown into 
receivership and its affairs wound up, 
after a fraud order had been issued against 
it and Lewis personally. Lewis was in- 
dicted and tried three times in connection 
with the bank scheme. ‘Twice the jury 
disagreed; the third time he was acquitted. 
It was demonstrated that he had had 
no fraudulent intention, that the action of 
the Post Office department was based on 
fear of what he would do rather than on 
what he had already done, that his “ten- 
dency to recklessness in overstatements, s 
his “extravagant optimism” and his “ad- 
venturous disregard of caution” might 
bring about a tremendous crash, if he 
were allowed to continue selling stock in 
and solicit deposits for his bank. 

With the agility of a cat thrown sud- 
denly into the air, Lewis came down and 
landed on all four feet. Before the ink on 
the fraud order was dry, he was planning 
how best to get hold of the bank’s assets. 
Circularizing the stockholders, he asked 
them to assign their stock to him and take 
in exchange “either his unsecured five per 
cent note or preferred stock in the Lewis 
Publishing Company. ‘Two-thirds of the 
bank stock was thus signed over to him. 
From it he got round a million and a 
quarter in cash from the receiver who 
paid the stockholders eighty-seven cents 
on the dollar. Depositors were paid in 
full. For the notes and the stock given in 
exchange the owners received next to 
nothing. Thus even the dead bank lion 
supplied Lewis with financial honey. 


This is the second artic'e on E. G. Lewis 
and his promotions. The third will appear 
in the November issue.— The Editors. 
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Journey's End 


(Continued from page 11) 


me. My mind being full and running 
over with the experiences of the morning, 
I up and tells her about the girls. 

Her eyes begins to shine like they does 
when I’ve give her something she calls 
“material.’ 

“Oh, that 1s good,” she says. “And 
they just calmly moved on and left all 
these sighing swains in the lurch?” Then 
I could see she gets a different slant on it. 
“No, no, that’s good. But much better to 
have them abducted, carried off—cave 
man stuff, you know. Don’t you think 
that would make a better story, Mr. 
Welch?” 

“But that aint done, ma’am,” 
polite. “This aint New York. 
men in Wyoming plays square.” 

I could see she gives up the idea reluc- 
tant. But right off she gets another. 
[hat’s what trainin’ your imagination 
does. 

“Well then,” she says, “how’s this? 
Isn’t there some one off color—some one 
that just don’t belong in Wyoming, who’d 
carry them off—for himself, or—for ran- 
som? And the heroes give chase, and 
rescue the girls just in time. There’s a 
corking plot for you.” 

Right away I thinks of the Russian 
johnny. Sort of casual I mentions him to 
Emma. 

“Splendid, splendid!” she says. “That’s 
it of course—a Russian. Can’t you see? 
He’s recognized one of the girls. There’s 
some one in Russia who will pay money 
for one of them. He has sent word that 
she is here, but he’s afraid something will 
take her out of his power, marriage for 
instance. So he carries her off into hiding 
until his man arrives. Splendid!’ And 
she goes off to write it down. 

Well of course, I knows it’s all blamed 
foolishness, but she makes it so sort of 
convincing, that by supper time I’m see- 
ing them two poor girls chained up down 
there in that deserted Yancy place. And 
when the fresh heifer don’t show up at 
milking time along with the rest of ’em, I 
says to the boss: 

“Suppose we just drift along down to 
the Yancy place, and see if we can find 
out any good and sufficient reason why 
that cow don’t come home.” 

He says “All right!” like it don’t make 
no difference to him, but he’s glad to be 
doing something. 

It was pretty near sundown when we 
started—always a kind of nice time of 
day to be riding. But the light was get- 
ting dim when our ponies finally rounds 
the bend above the Yancy place. Down 
below where the road curves away toward 
the canon I caught sight of a man on a 
ise riding out. 

“Look there!” I says to Alec, and then 
he disappears behind the bluff. 

“T guess Radovitch aint going to be 
here to receive our call,” he says. “But 
you can’t blame him none for hunting up 
a little human society ev enings. ma 

“Maybe it’s just as well,” I tells him. 

“T got a notion I’d like to look the house 
over a bit.” 

The old Yancy place lays in a pocket of 
hills—maybe a quarter section of fair 
farmin’ land—kind of rollin’ and plenty 


I says, 
Gentle- 








more grazin’ country in back. But there 
aint a lonesomer spot for a house, no- 
wheres. No mortal woman would be 
willing to live long where they can’t even 
see folks riding by on the road. They say 
that’s why Yancy had give it up and 
moved away, though he’d built himself a 
right good house for these parts. 

We aint seen nothing of the heifer yet, 
so we rides on down. “You put a bell on 
her like I told you?” asks the boss after a 
spell. 

“Yes, and we ought to be hearing it by 
now, if she’s anywhere round.” 

“Funny Radovitch don’t take them 
boards off the windows, if he’s aiming to 
live here long,” says the boss. ‘‘Make it 
a heap more cheerful.” 

“Why I thought they was off, that 
time when I was down along here before. 
Maybe I was mistaken though.” 

Just then we hears the cow bell, jang- 
ling furious. 

“That aint on no livin’ cow, though,” 


I says, “ringing like that.” 
The boss hauls up his horse. “Sounds 
like it come from the house,” he says. 


When we rides up under the windows, 
the bell stops ringing. 

“Anything wrong there?” asks the boss. 

“Oh Alec!” cries a voice, that'd pretty 
near break your heart with the relief and 
joy of it. 

Alec slides off his horse and runs to the 
door, me following, pronto. ‘The door 
was fastened with a hasp and a padlock 
on the outside, but we aint wasting no 
time seeing whether we can open it 
Alec just puts his shoulder against it and 
crashes through. There aint nothing 
much in that room, but the light we lets 
in shows us a padlock on another door 
and we rushes that. Out of the darkness 
we sees two shapes moving toward us. 

The boss makes for the taller one. 
“Sonia, my dear, my dear, I thought I’d 
lost you,” he says, his voice all queer and 
husky, as his arms goes round her. After 
that I aint noticin’ him none, being kind 
of busy myself. 

“Oh, my wrists,” Olga says at last, 
sort of pulling herself away, and me 
crushing her to me till her wrists was like 
to break. I lights a match then and 
hunts up a candle, and we takes a look 
at the situation. 

Their hands were tied behind them. 
And Olga’d wore her little wrists raw 
hunting for something to make a noise 
with, and then ringing that bell. The 
bandage from a gag was still hanging 
round her neck. 

“I screamed, and I screamed,” she 
says, proudlike when I starts to untie it. 
“The bell was hid behind the stuff on the 
table there, and he’d forgot it I guess.” 

“But what’s it all about?” asks the 
boss. 

“There was some one in Russia who 
would pay money for me, a great deal of 
money,’ said Sonia, very low. 


“You're not his wife?”’ cuts in the boss, 
tense like. 
“No!” s says Sonia fiercely, “I would kill 
myself first.” 


says the boss, “Then 
From 


“$ qT hank God!” 


you’re going to be mine, Sonia.” 
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When the Goodyear III won the right 
to represent the United States at Bel- 
gium, Burgess Radio Batteries supplied 
the electrical energy for the operation 
of the balloon’s radio equipment. 

Almost every day from somewhere 
in the world news comes to us of new 
Burgess adventures. 

And that Burgess Batteries have con- 
tributed their bit in so many interesting 
events of sport, commerce and science re- 
flects the esteem in which they are held. 


“Ask Any Radio Engineer” 


Your own radio dealer down the street 
sells Burgess Batteries. He probably 
sells the famous Burgess Flashlights, too. 
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the way she kind of melts into his arms | 


| judges he’s guessed right that time. 


Well, we gets ’em out of there horse- 
back, like they come in the night before, 
only this trip they wasn’t both on the 
same horse with a revolver at their back. 
By the time we'd untied them they was 
pretty well wore out. But they spends 
Labor Day on the ranch after all, even if 
it aint just like we planned. 

When a large and enthusiastic delega- 
tion rides in late the next afternoon, to 
sort of wind up their holiday celebration 


| on the old Yancy place, they finds there 


aint no use for their ropes. Radovitch 
has drifted, rightly surmisin’ that his pop- 
ularity in them parts is some injured. 

It was a couple of weeks later that a 
real important actin’ individual blows 
into Cody, askin’ for Radovitch, but he 
couldn’t seem to get no information. 

Come the end of the season, Alec takes 
his bride east for a honeymoon and to see 
the rest of her adopted country. But 
Olga says she’s seen more than a plenty of 
it already, and that our sleeping elephants 
remind her of the rolling hills along the 
Volga enough, so she don’t care if she 
never leaves ’em. 

Most a year’s gone by since then. 
Someways I think this summer’s been the 
best we ever had on the ranch. Emma 
Richards Hackett come back to do an- 
other novel and to see how the romance 
she doped out is gettin’ on. But the way 
Sonia handles her and the rest of ’em 
beats all. Everything as smooth as silk. 
Even Alec’s mother never done it so well. 
I says to Olga only today: 

“Gosh, it’s a caution how that girl takes 
to managin’ a big ranch and hands and 
company and all. Seems as if it just 
comes natural to her.” 

“Well, she’s done it all her life,” says 
Olga, snifing—‘‘Always servants and 
guests to see to on her father’s estate.” 

“Her father must have cut some ice 
then, I suppose, in Russia,” I says. 

“Oh well, yes—but don’t go passing it 
on. He was a man of some importance. 
He was a grand duke.” 


Wohelo in 
the West 


Continued from page 34) 


the trip to the summer camp. She hoped 
before long to be a Junior Guardian, and 
thus be able to help the younger girls and 
assist in a larger way the organization, 
which was responsible for so much of her 
happiness. 

The “jazz” spirit may seek in vain to 
inveigle ~ impulses of g girls like Owaissa. 
Like the bundle of twigs in the design of 
the Camp Fire ring she wears on her little 
finger, her desires are safeguarded by 


| Wohelo, represented by three circles on 


either side of the bound fagot. 

The summer camp is an essential fea- 
ture of the Camp Fire idea and a most 
important factor in the health program of 
the organization. 

Each Camp Fire girl is supposed to go 
camping for at least a week each year, and 
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statistics indicate that the Camp Fire 
girls send camping every year more girls 
than any other organization and they 
number even more than the campers at 
the combined private summer camps. 

[he emphasis placed upon camping and 
out-of-door sports in the Camp Fire pro- 
gram has its reward in the buoyant health 
of the girls as well as in their superior 
knowledge of camp-craft and nature lore. 

his brings us right back to Camp Ko- 
dahi where we left the girls eating their 
breakfast. A busy hour is devoted to 
cleaning up the camp, then the timid deni- 
zens of the woods and the tuneful dwellers 
in the tree-tops are treated to a morning 
program of song to which they are free to 
respond, each in his own characteristic 
manner, and soon a group of the girls 
with their nature lore instructor follow the 
shadowy trails into the woods to make ac- 
quaintance with the shy, wise creatures 
that regard them with such curiosity, and 
to win honors by learning new flowers and 
birds, while others choose to stay at camp 
and do handwork. There are swimming 
and boating and hiking groups, and each 
girl plans to take part in as many activi- 
ties as possible for the winning of honors, 
as well as for the fun that is packed into 
every minute of it. 

But the hour most beloved of all the 
girls was in the evening when they all 
gathered about the camp fire. Then it 
was that each group surprised and enter- 
tained the others with various original 
stunts and songs, dances, stories and per- 
formances growing out of their Camp Fire 
life. 

There was sure to be a Grand Council 
Fire, too, when camp honors and ranks 
would be awarded, and this event was 
always anticipated with the most joyous 
excitement. But the last evening in 
camp, with their faces reflecting the glow- 
ing fire, the girls felt too deeply for many 
words, for then it seemed that happiness 
touched fingers, as it were, with sadness, 
while they sang and watched the leaping 
flames against the velvet darkness of the 
woods beyond. “One more sleep” in 
camp, as the Indians would say, to be 
awakened once more by the weirdly sweet 
song which the Zunis sing to the Day-god, 
then breakfast and breaking camp. As 
they drive away, songs of farewell echo 
from rock to rock, from tree to tree, and 
over the rippling lake that mirrors every 
summer, the earnest endeavors of Wohelo 
in the West. 





Reverie at sunset 
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Now we make hay 
after the sun shines 


Exit darkness from the farm. And 
darkness from the farmer's methods. 

Day or night electricity will help 
to gather hay and store it easily ; and 
faster than ever did tired pitchforks. 

‘Today ten horses work in an elec- 
tric motor that never tires nor asks 
the farmer for food or grooming. 
Cows are milked, cream is separated, 
butter is churned; but only the 
great electric generator in some far- 
off power plant puts its strength to 
the task. 

And the generator is ready. For 
electrical men of vision have been 
working to bring abundant and 
unfailing service to every outlying 
farm section of the West. Because 
of these far-sighted men the farmer 
may confidently turn to electric 
light and power. 
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Easy to Lift --- 
Costs You Nothing 





Your dairy wants to give you 
the very best service. Ask them 
to use Certified Caps. They cost 
a trifle. They make you a better 
satisfied customer. They'll be 
glad to furnish them if they 
know you want them. 

Certified Caps have a tough 
red fiber flap. Easy to grasp. 
It does not tear. It lifts the cap 
easily, every time. 

CLIP THIS ADVERTISE- 
MENT AND PUT IT IN YOUR 
EMPTY MILK BOTTLE TO- 
NIGHT. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 

Certified Caps can be used again and again 
on your ewn milk bottles. They don’t tear 
when you lift them. 

Let us send you free samples. Use them 
on the bottles in your refrigerator. Keep 
out dirt, moisture and odors. We will be glad 
to know the name of your dairy. 


AMERICAN DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 
Dept. B-4, Washington, B..<. 
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ing English type 
homes shown in 
the book, ‘3 
Homes of Distinc- 
tion by Fenner.” 


Machine accuracy 
combined with 
true craftsmanship 


Fenner homes are machine-cut in a 
big mill with unvarying accuracy. Ev- 
ery joist, every rafter, every board is 
straight and true. Yet there is noth- 
ing stereotyped about the appearance 
of a Fenner home, 

Fenner craftsmanship of design and 
finish produce a truly artistic home. 
Fenner methods of factory cutting of 
fine materials insures substantial con- 
struction. 

Send 35c for the big Fenner plan 
book containing 30 designs which 
embody the best features of more 
than 700 plans, or write for free 


prospectus. 
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of Empire 


(Continued from page 43) 


“No; I’m sure she didn’t. She didn’t 
even speak to me—just sort of nodded at 
me and dropped it as she passed. Of 
course I started after her but she shook 
her head and just said one thing—your 
name. 

“She did send for me!” said Barry ex- 
ultantly. “She did!” 

“But what does it mean?” said Chapin. 
“The four is plain enough. But the 
other—it’s a sort of a cross, isn’t it?” 
They were silent, concentrating upon the 
mysterious symbol. 

“That’s the funny kind of cross there 
is on a church down near there,” said 
Sarah Jane casually. “It’s a sort of a 
Catholic church.” 

“By Jove!” said Chapin. “A Greek 
cross! Of course—and she means four 
o’clock at the church.” He waved a hand 
at Sarah Jane, “You’re a wonder—now 
how did you happen to think of that?” 

“It came to me,” said Sarah modestly. 
“Things do sometimes.” 

Barry reached for his hat. 

“T’ll just go round to my apartment and 
gather up a few things,” he said to Chapin. 
“Was there anything else you had to tell 
me?” 

“No.” The other paused, then recol- 
lected. ‘Oh, yes—the Herr Doktor. I 
got back word from Berne and he’s genu- 
ine all right. The physicians all know 
him. Rather an odd chap, but an author- 
ity all right enough on neurology and 
psychopathy. Has a big sanitarium in 
Berne where people come from all over 
the world.” 

“Then—” Barry paused, his hand on 
the door. “Then why did he disappear 
like that with the girl?” 

“Hanged if I know!” said Chapin. 

“T think I do,” said Sarah Jane. “At 
least I can guess. I think perhaps it was 
because he didn’t want her bothered by 
reporters and the police. I think he took 
her somewhere so she wouldn’t be upset 
and could get well.” 

For a moment there was silence, then 
the voice of MacFarland rose. 

“Woman!” he said, “Now what d’ye 
mean by bringin’ in a_ plausible theory 
like thot an’ gettin’ ma friend Chapin all 
mixed up in his mind? Shame on ye— 
’tis scandalous!” 

In spite of himself Barry grinned as he 
turned toward the door. 

“You can fight it out,” he said, “and by 
evening I’m ready to wager I’ll be able to 
tell which one of you is right!” 

XII 

HREE hours later he mounted the 

steps of the Greek church. It was a 
tiny edifice, scarcely more than a chapel, 
with odd icons on the walls and lights that 
glowed in the shadow. For the space of 
perhaps an hour he watched, but no one 
entered except an old man and a heavy 
peasant woman in a shawl. From the 
glowing dial of his watch Barry learned 
that it was four o’clock, ten minutes, fif- 
teen minutes past. He began to despair. 
Might he have read her note wrongly 
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after all? His heart grew-heavy within 
him, then gave a sudden leap. 

She was entering the door, the late sun- 
licht falling over her shoulder, and, at 
sight of her, a surge of feeling passed over 
him. She was, he saw, paler and thinner 
than he had known her, her eyes seemed 
larger and surrounded by dark circles un- 
der their curving lashes. 

She entered the church, glancing about 

quickly and then, at sight of him looked 
fearfully over her shoulder. Behind her, 
just entering from the light into the dusky 
interior of the chapel was a woman, old, 
eray, horribly gnarled and twisted, un- 
mistakably the hag he had seen in the 
steerage. 

Barry took a step out of the shadow. 
The girl was facing him, her head held 
high, her eyes a trifle narrowed, but there 
was no gleam of recognition. For a mo- 
ment she stood, staring through him, 
then passed by, so close that he felt her 
fingers, light as thistledown pressing 
something into his. 





In the twinkling of an eye Barry had 
caught up the filmy wisp ‘of linen and 


palmed it. The old woman made for 
him with the rapidity of a snake 
striking. 

““Mademoiselle’s handkerchief?’ she 
demanded. He returned her gaze un- 
moved. 


“T have nothing.” He extended his 
empty hands, palm outward. For a long 
moment she stared, then turned away. 
Barry watched the ill assorted pair stand- 
ing in worship before the icons, then made 
out into the light of day. At the side of 
the porch he spread the bit of cloth into 
his hand. It was a handkerchief, ab- 
surdly small and bordered with lace of 
the fineness of cobweb. In one corner 
there had been some initial or design but 
it had been ripped out, leaving a torn and 
jagged hole. Across the center of the 
square, written with some soft, charcoal- 
like substance, he made out the words, 
“Follow and wait.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Hunting Thrills 


(Continued from page 15) 


For power and vitality he has got every 
other animal bested. It takes a tremen- 
dous shock to stop him, even though he 
may be mortally wounded. Also, it takes 
a tremendous trap to hold him, though 
you may put me on record as believing 
that trapping a bear is an unsportsman- 
like game. I think the action of various 
state legislatures in putting a closed 
season on bear is a laudable thing. 

A dog got me into a bad scrape once. 
Or, rather, I went into a bad scrape to get 
my dog out of it. I’d had this one pretty 
nearly since I started my journeys 
through the mountains and I thought a 
good deal of him. He got mixed up with 
a bobcat while I was some distance off, 
and when I reached the scene the cat was 
making things pretty interesting for him. 

They were going round and round so 
fast I was afraid to chance a shot at the 
cat, so I got a large stone and pitched in 
myself. I guess that bobcat thought I 
was a tree, because he sure started to 
climb me. Anyway, he decided to find out 
about me, and we all three had a battle 
for a minute or two, me after a cat, 
trying to get a whack at him with the 
stone, and the cat after me and the dog 
after the cat. Presently I got a good 
chance and knocked the cat on the head 
with the rock. 

I imagine a mountain lion, at close 
quarters, would give a fellow a workout of 
somewhat the same order. If anybody 
wants to try it, there are plenty of lions 
left. In the Kaibab forest, in Arizona, for 
instance, there are a great many lions. 
‘There are 30,000 deer in that reserve, and 
deer are the principal feed for mountain 
lions. Wherever you find lots of deer 
you'll find lions, under normal circum- 
stances. I mean, if the lions are not held 
down by hunting. There are lions in 
almost every western state, all scattered 
through the back country. 

Grizzlies are scarce. There are some 
yet in Montana and Wyoming, perhaps a 


few in Colorado, but the most left in the 
United States are in northern Idaho. 
Hunting has thinned them out, but the 
thing that’s done most is the “dude” 
ranch. It’s great sport for the manager 
of a dude ranch to gather up a flock of his 
tourist guests, charge ’em a good fat fee 
extra and give ’em the thrill of their lives 
by taking them on a bear hunt. 

The cattlemen are glad to get rid of the 
bear, the dudes get a wonderful experi- 
ence, and the dude rancher gets the 
cash. 

There’s one species of game which is 
more plentiful than people think, and 
that’s antelope. I don’t mean they’re 
numerous, but they are not extinct, by 
any means, even if they do not number 
anything like the tens of thousands they 
did half a century or so ago. 

There are antelope in Montana and 
Wyoming, a few in eastern Colorado, and 
some in the cedar breaks in northeastern 
New Mexico. By far the largest number, 
however, are in northwestern Nevada. 
Antelope, of course, are protected from all 
killing now, and some day there may be 
enough to permit a little careful hunting 
of them. 

The mountain sheep are not all gone, 
either, though they are protected like- 
wise. There is quite a band of them above 
Ouray, Colorado. 

The big thrill in hunting i is pitting your 
wits against the animal’s. If you knew 
you could go out and hit a golf ball exactly 
the distance and exactly in the direction 
you chose, if you could sink every putt, 
nobody would play golf. There wouldn’t 
be any uncertainty in the game. There'd 
be nothing to try for. 

It’s the same with hunting. Now I’ve 
killed all the game I ever want to kill, and 
all the kinds of game, and I’d rather 
photograph it. That is a harder test. 
Your wits find sharper competition in get- 
ting into camera-range of a wild animal, 
and getting into position where you can 
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“good measure” 
without 
sacrificing profit 










Arrow-Tip Beam 
won’t bend 





Easy-Reading 
Poise casts no 
shadow 





The profit on many a transaction has 
been ‘‘thrown in for good measure.’’ 
And the strange thing about it is that 
nobody ever appreciates that kind of 
charity. 


The man who is fair, gives and de- 
mands fu//] measure. He determines the 
exact weight of everything he buys or 
sells. He protects his profits and ex- 
penditures with a good scale. 


As a result of large production, the 
price of the Fairbanks Scale is so low 
that it saves its cost many times over 
each year. Yet it bears the famous 
Fairbanks trademark that has been the 
symbol of accurate weighing for almost 
a@ century. 


No factory, warehouse, store or farm 
is properly equipped without this type 
of scale. On the farm there are endless 
uses for it, not only in buying and sell- 
ing, but in balancing rations, adjusting 
fertilizers to crops, etc. It is finely 
built throughout—all vital parts are rust 
proof. Other Fairbanks Scales include 
wagon scales, auto-truck scales, dial 
scales, etc. 


See your dealer. If he can’t supply 


you, write to nearest branch for in- 
formation. Address Dept. 1006. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


Preferred the @7"4 World Over 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. 


Pacific Coast Service 
Los Angeles, Calif. 423 East Third Street 
Fresno, Calif. ; 1406 N. Patterson Ave. 
San Francisco, Calif. Spear and Harrison Sts. 
Portland, Oregon East First and Taylor 
Seattle, Wash. 550 First Avenue, South 
Tacoma, Wash. . 432 Perkins Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash. . 518 East First Avenue 
Salt Lake City, Utah 14 Southwest Temple 

General Offices: Chicago 
40 Branches in Principal Cities in the United States 
Also manufacturers of “Z"’ Engines, Home Light 
and Power Plants, Home Water Plants, 
Feed Grinders, Windmills and 
Washing Machines 
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cach eek 


Document No. 58 of the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries is entitled: 
‘Oysters: An Important Health 
Food?’ Among other things it says: 
“The oyster is easily di- 
a and is rich in elements 
of importance in our diet.’ 
(2) ‘‘Oysters contain two hun- 
dred times as much iodine as 
milk, eggs and beefsteak.”’ 
(3) ‘*One pound of oysters will 
furnish 28°, of the protein a 
man needs daily, 35% of the 
calcium, 53% of the phosphor- 
ous, 136% of the iron.” 


Olympia Oysters, rich in iodine, 
phosphorous, iron, and other rare 
vital health salines, should form 
the basis of at least one family 
meal per week and they are really 
more economical than meat. 


Write to Olympia Oyster Growers Assn., 
Olympia, Wash., for Recipe 








Serve the Cocktail! 
—One to two dozen 
oysters, ample catsup; 
salt, lemon juice, Wor- 
cester, Tabasco if de- 
sired. Wonderful for 
family health! 


FAMOUS 


OYSTERS 











take a picture under the existing con- 
ditions of light and ground-cover, than 
they do in merely getting into rifle-range 
of him. 

Some of my pictures have cost me a lot 
of effort, too. Once I matched wits with 
a fine buck deer for a whole day. He had 
an area about a quarter or three-eighths 
of a mile wide and maybe a mile long that 
he didn’t want to leave. I trailed him 
from end to end and back and forth across 
there, and tried to outguess him and get 
into position to take his picture, from 
early morning until it was too dark for 
photography—and never got within a 
hundred yards of him. It was easy trail- 
ing, too—light snow. 

He didn’t break and run for it, he just 
stayed there and played with me. It was 
a bully game, at that. 

Once I waited in a haystack for two 
hours, while the thermometer was 55 
below zero, up in Montana, to get a pic- 
ture of an antelope. 

I’d noticed that antelope had been feed- 
ing at that haystack, the winter being 
hard and feed scarce, and so I hid before 
daylight and waited for one. Soon after 
dawn he came up, but he seemed to sus- 
pect something and wouldn’t come close. 
! kept perfectly still, though I was actu- 
ally suffering from the cold. 

After a while he drew up within range. 
I got him, and a dandy picture he made. 

Mountain sheep, though you might not 
think it, were easier to photograph. The 
sheep, you know, range in summer just a 
little below timberline. In winter the 
wind usually blows off the snowfall above 


timberline, and they can get to the feed 
underneath. But one winter the wind 
failed to uncover the feeding grounds for 
these sheep up near Ouray and the sheep 
came down below timbcerline. 

Hay was distributed where it would do 
the most good. After a while, by conceal- 
ing myself within camera range of some 
hay, I managed to get a shot at a band of 
them, but it was several days’ work. Now 
they show up regularly for this hay. 

Adult mountain lions are easy. All 
you ve got to do to get pictures of them is 
to trail ’em into a tree, with dogs, and 
snap your camera. Cubs are harder. I’ve 
only photographed one cub that was not a 
prisoner, and | surprised him near a wood- 
pile, frightened him into it, and snapped. 

had my way, every boy would have 
to go into the mountains when he was 
seventeen or eighteen years old and stay 
there a year or so. He’d get nearer God, 
get some blue-sky religion into his soul, 
develop his powers of observation and 
self-reliance and come out a man. 

The Boy Scout movement is doing a lot 
of good along that same line. If it wasn’t 
for the scouts, many a city boy would 
have to go without a taste of man’s 
normal heritage—the out-doors. 

Personally, [’d like to spend the rest of 
my life outdoors. Id like to fish for trout 
—that gives me a bigger kick than any- 
thing else right now. I’d like to photo- 
graph wild game. And Id like to run a 
dude ranch somewhere up in Wyoming or 
Montana and show a few of my fellow- 
creatures some things about nature that 
they ought to see. 





Who Is the Worst Game Hog? 


(Continued from page 13) 


increased so rapidly under the efficient 
protection given them by the game com- 
mission that they number nearly ten thou- 
sand; several hundred game refuges and 
sanctuaries have been established and 
Oregon’s future supply of game and fish 
seemed assured—if politics could have 
been kept out of the organization. 

In Idaho Otto M. Jones as state game 
warden performed a_ similar service. 
When he took office he found most of the 
game and fish wardens working on a per- 
diem basis; they were paid five dollars for 
every day they worked. Most of the bills 
they sent in stated that they had worked 
for the state thirty days every month. 
They were appointed largely because of 
their political influence and of course they 
would not jeopardize this influence by 
arresting their friends, neighbors and sup- 
porters. The bulk of the license money 
thus went to men for political services 
they had rendered or were expected to 
render. 

Jones put practically the entire warden 
force on a monthly- salary basis, weeded 
out the incompetents, reduced the over- 
head and put the savings into trout 
hatcheries and game farms, this with 
the result that hunting and fishing in 
Idaho improved marvelously during his 
administration. 


In the state of Washington Governor 
Lister four and a half years ago looked 
round for a man who would take the game 
and fish bureau out of politics and get two 
dollars’ worth of results for every dollar 
expended. The sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions recommended J. Warren Kinney, 
a successful business man and an enthusi- 
astic nature lover who was willing to give 
his entire time and some of his money to 
the job. Kinney was appointed 

He found a faulty system but he 
induced a number of the county commis- 
sions to cooperate with him; he stretched 
every state dollar until it did the work 
of two or three; he built up the state 
game farm at Walla Walla, using con- 
victs to do the work, built it up so 
effectively that it became one of the 
largest and most efficient in the country. 

Kinney established a second game farm 
in the vicinity of a state insane asylum, 
using the patients for the bulk of the new 
labor to their own and the state’s benefit. 
He established trout hatcheries at an 
average cost of $4000 to $5000 per station; 
he devised a method of keeping trout eggs 
under refrigeration for three months with- 
out damage to their fertility; he made 
Chinese pheasants plentiful and gave the 
Hungarian partridge a firm foothold in 
eastern Washington; he restocked the 
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state with the almost extinct beaver, had 
the state trap the surplus and sold the 
furs for the benefit of the fish and game 
fund. Considering the handicaps under 
which he worked, considering the diminu- 
tive size of the funds at his disposal, J. 
Warren Kinney hung up a record in game 
protection and propagation that has never 
been approached anywhere else in the 
United States. 

And now comes the cloven hoof. When 
a new Washington governor was elected 
last fall on a platform of economy and 
efficiency, he dismissed the best game and 
fish commissioner Washington or any 
other state ever had. Despite the pro- 
tests of sportsmen’s associations and hun- 
dreds of individuals from all parts of the 
country, Governor Hartley let Kinney go 
out of office in order to bestow it upon a 
politician who had managed the successful 
candidate’s campaign in the Seattle 
district. 


FOR a startling example of the effect 
politics has on game conservation and 
fish propagation let us turn to California. 
In the Golden State the affairs of the state 
fish and game commission have been 
dominated and controlled for more than a 
decade by the ranking member of the 
commission, F. Newbert, a sporting- 
goods dealer and promoter of duck clubs. 
By building up a political instead of con- 
servation organization Newbert acquired 
power and pull enough to obtain his re- 
appointment to the unpaid commissioner- 
ship through a number of administra- 
tions. He has been the guiding spirit for 
so long that the results, or rather the lack 
of results, may be rightfully placed at his 
door. Perhaps a comparison of the ex- 
penditures and results achieved in Cali- 
fornia and in Oregon will show most 
clearly and graphically what game-and- 
fish politics has cost the sportsmen of the 
Golden State. 

In the last two year period for which 
reports are available the California com- 
mission under Newbert spent $997,877; 
during the same period the Oregon com- 
mission disbursed $702,099. For this 
money the Oregon hunters got more than 
20,000 pheasants, some Hungarian par- 
tridges, moose and beaver; the California 
hunters got nothing at all, not even fairly 
adequate protection for the ducks and 
geese wintering in California. Several 
years ago the California commission made 
an attempt to introduce pheasants and 
wild turkeys, but the effort was so poorly 
handled that it was a complete failure. 
Since that time, while the Chinese pheas- 
ant became the great upland game bird in 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho, not one 
game bird of any kind was released 1 
California even though the commission’s 
license revenue was growing from year to 
year. In other words, for the $250,000 
the California hunters put up every year 
they got nothing at all except a large pile 
of receipted salary vouchers. 

In Idaho likewise the greed of the politi- 
clans was aroused when the four-year 
administration of Otto M. Jones had in- 
creased the revenues of the fish and game 
commission and made the job attractive. 
When the state administration changed, 
Jones went out. His place was given to a 
deputy who had once been a barber and 
who was and is politically active. Thus 
the Idaho department is once more the 


football of politics and with the taint of 
politics the organization Jones built up 
will probably sink back to the old level of 
apathy, favoritism and indifference. 

he new governor of Utah, George H. 
Dern, on the other hand, showed a differ- 
ent spirit. When ‘ ‘deserving” politicians 
asked him to make room at the pie 
counter by removing from office Dave 
Madsen, the executive of the game com- 
mission whose effective zeal and well 
directed work had produced for Utah re- 
sults similar to those Kinney obtained for 
Washington and Jones for Tdaho, he de- 
clined emphatically. A public servant 
who had done his work most efficiently 
should not be disturbed, stated this 
courageous governor. Madsen is still 
building up Utah’s game resources. Mad- 
sen is a Republican while Governor Dern 
is a Democrat. 

In two years the California commission 
spent more than a quarter million for 
trout propagation. For that money the 
California fishermen got 58,000,000 trout 
fry. Not one young fingerling trout was 


planted anywhere by the California com-’ 


mission. Despite the favorable experience 
of its neighbors, the California commis- 
sion continues in the old worn-out rut on 
the plea that rearing ponds make trout 
too tame! 

Perhaps part of the enormous Cali- 
fornia expense is explained by the fact 
that one of the hatcheries was built and 
equipped at an expense of $97,000 whereas 
Kinney in Washington and Burghduff in 
Oregon found it possible to erect and 
equip efficient hatcheries at an average 
cost of $5000 to $6000. 

Throughout the north country the mal- 
lards, the widgeons and the teal, the sprig 
and the canvasback are testing their 
wings for the annual flight to winter head- 
quarters in the south. When they reach 
the marshes and rice fields of California’s 
great interior valley in October by the 
million, thousands of guns will take toll of 
the flocks every day for three and a half 
months. If there are any wardens to pro- 
tect the water fowl from the game hog and 
the market hunter, the writer has not seen 
them. In eight years of hunting and fish- 
ing throughout California he has never 
seen a game warden except rangers of the 
Forest Service who codperate with the 
state commission. But he has seen many 
market hunters and heard of others; he 
has heard them cannonading illegally at 
night in the rice fields, but he has heard of 
no effort to intercept them in the trans- 
portation and selling of their game. 

That is the California situation—vast 
expenditures for construction and over- 
head, but no results in propagation or 
game protection. Yet there is hope. A 
new member, I. Zellerbach, has joined the 
commission. He is neither a hunter nor a 
fisherman, but he believes in conserva- 
tion, detests politics, has an open mind 
and is willing freely to give his time and 
his money to the cause. If he can clean 
up and modernize the organization, he 
will earn the gratitude and affection of the 

California nature lovers. 


T can be done, friends of the hunting 
and angling fraternity. In this glorious 
West of ours with its vast areas of forest, 
desert and mountains, with its rushing 
streams, its broad marshes and silent 
lakes it is possible to build up and main- 
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Tight-tied tie-tips 


Tie style for fall is the Spur 
Tie, smart and youthful. It 
is tight-tied to stay tied with 
the patented H-shaped Inner- 
form, that makes it look more 
like a hand-tied tie than a 
hand-tied tie. 


Hewes & Potter, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Bull Dog Belts, Suspenders 
and Garters—the guaranteed brand. 


Pacific Coast Office: 
120 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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SK your Naborhood 
Furniture Dealer to 
show you our catalog or 
give you a Card of Intro- 
duction which admits you 
to one of our wholesale ex- 
hibits. Either way gives 
you a more comprehensive 
selection of home furnish- 
ings from which to choose. 


Other advantages of the PECK 
& HILLS Plan include authentic 





styles, dependability of merchan- 
dise and better values. If your 
dealer declines to give the card, 
write our nearest office and we will 
send the name of one who will. 


Write for Free Booklet S-1 


which explains this money-saving way of 
buying home furnishings and alsothe cor- 
rectcare of them. Address nearest office. 
Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 





| Coast to Coast Service 
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The Wonderful French Face Powder 


A Tint for Every Type. DEMAND it 
at your druggist’s. Send 10 cents for 
samples of JAVA* with either Ashes 
of Roses* Rouge, dark and rich, or 
Rouge Mandarine*, light and bright. 





A, BOURJOIS &CO.,Ine. a, Yorh 


Paris ¥-37 West 34th St. 


* REGISTERED U.S PATENT OFFICE 
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tain so large a supply of game and fish 
that all of us can satisfy the primitive 
lust of the chase and come home with 
resonable bags; we can have our fun and 
we can leave to our children the chance 
of seeing and hunting wild life in abun- 
dance, if we will supply the necessary 
funds and see to it that they are efficiently 
expended. ‘(he example of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey proves that it can be done; the 
example of California, on the other hand, 
shows that adequate funds alone will not 
do it. The hand of the politician at the 
throat of fish and game administration 1s 
the worst enemy of all wild life, deadlier, 
more destructive than a hundred thousand 
guns and hooks. And the only way to 
remove that hand, to keep it away, 1s 
organization. When the sportsmen are 
organized, alert and watchful, the poli- 
tician will do what he is told with his hat 
meekly in his hand. ‘Therefore, organize 
—and watch! 





The Great 
Mono Miracle 


Continued from page 38) 


their knees and prayed for deliverance 
from the wrath which seemed about to 
overtake them. Then the parson “ex- 
horted” them. How well he “exhorted”’ 
is now a matter of history, for by two 
o’clock in the morning the eruption from 
the ancient volcano had ceased and Cecil 
Greenwater, D.D., LL.D., A.B., had the 
signature of every man in Lundy Diggings 
signed to a pledge to abstain from drink 
for a period of one year. Moreover, in 
that nest of lawlessness and sin, a congre- 
gation had been formed, and every man, 
with the exception of Pat Brady and Dry 
Wash McFadden, had signed the roll of 
membership in the First Christian Church 
of Lundy Diggings. As a guarantee of 
good faith, the parson suggested that all 
old topers put up a cash bond of twenty 
dollars each, to be forfeited to the building 
fund in case they slid from grace. The 
suggestion was unanimously adopted, and 
when finally the volcanic eruption died 
away and the chastened populace of the 
Diggings had retired to virtuous couches, 
Rev. Cecil Greenwater sat down at a small 
table in his room at the Lundy House and 
wrote a note, which he addressed to Colo- 
nel Jim Townsend, editor of the Mining 
Index. 

Ten minutes later, with an old carpet 
bag in one hand and the letter to Col- 
onel Townsend in the other, Rev. Cecil 
Greenwater tiptoed silently downstairs 
and out into the deserted main street of 
the camp. As he passed the office of the 
Index he slipped his letter under the door 
and continued his walk. Half a mile from 
camp he discovered a saddle-horse tied in 
the sagebrush. Quickly depositing the 
rol] of membership in the First Christian 
Church, the signed pledges of the re- 
formed topers of Lundy Diggings and 
approximately three thousand dollars, 
cash and gold dust, in his saddle-bags, 
Cecil Greenwater, D.D., LL.D., A.B., 


mounted and rode away 











| ++! Your Skin 


| | must breathe 


Have you a dry or oily 


| complexion?—enlarged 
|| pores?—pimples, black- 
headsorrash? Then your 
skin is not breathing 
properly! 

Dirt or grease is form- 
ing a film that prevents 
nature in her process of 
absorbing oxygen and 
eliminating body poisons. 
Women everywhere are 
making it a point to 
know these things. 
3 That’s why thousands 
are using Santiseptic 
| Lotion for-the-skin— 
' because it cannot clog 
4 up the skin-pores! 


4 5 ANTISEPTIC 


50¢ at all druggists or send 
1Uc for generous sample 
Esbencott Laboratories 
Portland, Oregon 
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This Morning? 
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A Man is Known 


By the Garters He keeps 
Also by the Garters he throws away. 
Your present pair may have looked all right 
to you this morning but—How would they 
seem in a living room full of friends if you were 
called upon to imitate a Scotch bagpiper? 
A new pair occasionally will do as much for 
our pride as an apple a day will do for your 

ealth. 
The Dealer who Sells you 
Bostons knows Quality 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 
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\bout noon next day Indian Pete 
strolled into the editorial sanctum of the 
Mining Index and found Truthful James 
with his head bowed over the type case. 

What’s up, brother Townsend?” in- 

juired Indian Pete piously. 


Phe drinks are on Lundy Diggings. I really 

t to leave the camp to find out for itself, 

the joke is too good to keep; so here goes. 
Regarding my miraculous escapes from Po- 
ho island: Simplest thing in the world, 
Colonel. Mark Twain schemed out the whole 
thing, and I did the rest. (You will recall that 
Mark suggested marooning me on the island 








ly , a keg of beer, and the suggestion was so 
ed lastiichly 3 CS aap éfe]]? 
. devilishly ingenious that the camp “fell” for 
itat once.) We knew they would, so I thought- 
ur fully provided myself with a remarkably sim- 
ng tl eae Bs =f ‘s 
ple means of escape from the island. 

Owing to the marvelous volcanic activity in 
m- his country ages ago, the south shore of Mono 
its lake is lined with immense boulders of pumice 
of stone, cast forth from that line of extinct 
nd craters. Now, it is a fact that pumice stone 
IS. floats as well, as if not better than, cork. So I 
re towed half a dozen of these great pieces of 
to pumice stone over to Po-ah-ho and weighted 
S. them carefully with pig iron so they wouldn’t 
ds turn turtle when I climbed aboard. I had pre- 
ic viously provided a stock of paddles for my trip, 
—- and all I had to do was to shove off and paddle 
Og ashore. It is a dangerous journey, but with 





care in the selection of your pumice stone 
boulder and the navigation thereof, aided 
by a total absence of wind on the lake, the trip 
can be made in comfort, as I have clearly dem- 
onstrated on three different occasions. 

\s for that volcanic eruption (?), that I must 
also confess, is Mark Twain’s idea, although I 
put up the money for the purchase of the dyna- 
mite, red fire and fireworks, and paid to have 
them packed up to the old crater. Mark had 
to hustle to arrange the eruption on time, in 
order that I might not be caught four-flushing. 
However, it was a grand success and will, I 
trust, redound greatly to the mental, moral, 
social and ethical benefit of Lundy Diggings. 

Regarding the three thousand odd dollars 
which the scheme netted, please be advised 
that the sum will be donated to the building 
fund of the new Miner’s Free Hospital, to be 
erected at Aurora. The money will be turned 
over to the committee today with the compli- 
ments of Lundy Diggings. The lame, the sick 
and the halt will be grateful to all you boys, 
and you will be repaid a thousandfold. 
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the signed pledges which I carry away with Seo 3 
é ae M. Trilety's Latest Nose Shaper, Model “\) 
me, please be advised that the same will, in 25 S. Patent, enhances Beauty. 


due course, be published in the Aurora Turkey- 
Buzzard, on which paper I have, and will have, 
until I can acquire a swift horse and get out of 
the country, the honor to be a reporter. 

It will be useless to seek either Mark Twain 
or myself, with a view to lynching us. We will 
have left the country and we will not return. 

_ You will pardon a somewhat human dispo- 
sition to gloat over your predicament, when I 


Te aaanihs and free illustrated booklet 
which gives full details as to how disfigured 
noses of Men, Women and Children can 
be reshaped without cost if not satisfac- 
tory, from: 


M. TRILETY, 2468 W. U. Blidg., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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A Sate Way 
to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 
use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 
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Use one sheet 


100 times 


Imagine getting 100 or more 
typings from one sheet of 


carbon paper! Here is a 


paper that will do it. 


MultiKopy 
Ninety-Five 


Correspondence weight, 
black. It wears and wears 
and wears. Costs you less 
per carbon copy than any 
other carbon paper made. 

Specify MultiKopy 
brand when buying carbon 
paper. If your stationer 
cannot supply it, write our 
nearest warehouse. 


F , The second edition of a valu- 
ree: able, helpfulbookletthatshows 
how to select the exact carbon paper 
for various kinds of work. Write fora 
copy. See how nicely the MultiKopy 
idea of “‘A Kind for Every Purpose”’ 
fits your business. 


F. S. WEBSTER CoO., INC. 
Established 1889 
576 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Main Office 
335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses 


© New York Chicago Philadelphia 
ws Pittsburgh Cleveland 
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How to go-- 
When to go-- 


Those are the questions upper- 
most in the mind of the pros- 


pective vacation traveler 
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Ruffian's Wife 


Continued from page 22) 


his one free hand. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


A money belt came | 


sluggishly away from his body, thudded | 
on the table, and lay there thick and | 


apathetic as an over-fed snake. Guy’s 
freckled fingers worked at the belt’s 
pockets. Green bank notes slid out, yel- 
low coins rolled out to be bogged by the 
paper, green notes rustled out to bury the 
coins. 

“Oh, Guy!” she gasped. “All that?” 

He chuckled, jiggling her on his knees, 
and fluttered the green notes up from the 
table like a child playing with fallen 
leaves. 

“All that. And every one of ’em cost a 
pint of somebody’s pink blood. Maybe 
they look cool and green to you, but [’m 
telling you every last one of ’em is as hot 
a red as the streets of Colombo, if you 
could only see it.” 

She refused to shudder under the laugh 
in his red-veined eyes, laughed, and 
stretched a tentative finger to the nearest 
note. 

“How much is there, Guy?” 

“T don’t know. I took ’em moving,” 
he boasted. ‘‘No time for bookkeeping. 
It was bing, bang, get clear and step in 
again. We dyed the Yoda-ela red that 
one night. Mud under, darkness over, 
rain everywhere, with a brown devil for 
every rain-drop. A pith helmet hunting 
for us with a flashlight that never found 
anything but a stiff-necked Buddha up on 
a rock before we put it out of business.” 

The “‘stiff-necked Buddha” brought 
Doucas’ face to Margaret. 

“Oh! there was a man here to see you 
last week. He’s waiting to see you at the 
hotel. His name is Doucas, a very stout 
man with— 

“The Greek!” 

Guy Tharp put his wife off his knees. 
He put her off neither hastily nor roughly, 
but with that deliberate withdrawal of 
attention which is the toy’s lot when 
serious work is at hand. 

“What else did he have to say?” 

“That was all, except that he was a 
friend of yours. It was early in the morn- 
ing, and I found him in the kitchen, and I 
know he had been upstairs. Who is he, 
Guy?” 

“A fellow,” her husband said vaguely 
round the knuckle he bit. He seemed to 
attach no importance to, not even be in- 
terested by, the news that Doucas had 
come furtively into his house. “Seen him 
since then?” 

“Not to talk to, but I see him every 
time I pass the hotel.” 

Guy took the knuckle from between 
his teeth, rubbed his chin with a thumb, 


hunched his thick shoulders, let them fall | 


lax, and reached for Margaret. Slumped 
comfortably in his chair, holding her tight 
to him with hard arms, he fell to laughing, 
teasing, boasting again, his voice a mel- 
low, deep-bodied rumble under her head. 
But his eyes did not pale to their normal 
sapphire. Behind jest and chuckle an 
aloof thoughtfulness seemed to stand. 
Asleep that night, he slept with the 
soundness of child or animal, but she knew 
he had been long going to sleep. 
Just before daylight she crept out of 


| 
| 
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satisfactory way 








Tuere is only one really satis- 
factory method of cleaning the 
toilet bowl. Use Sani-Flush. It 
cleans the toilet bowl and hidden, 
unhealthful trap quickly and 
thoroughly. There is nothing else 
that will do the same work so well. 

Sani-Flush removes all marks, 
stains and incrustations. It leaves 
the bowl spotlessly white and 
clean. It destroys all foul odors. 

Simply sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the toilet bowl—follow 
directions on the can—and flush. 
It will not harm plumbing 
connections. 

Always keep a can of Sani- 
Flush handy in the bathroom. 
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Buy Sant-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25c for a full-size can. 


Sani-Flush 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring | 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
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R. LANE, shown above busily painting his 
* fence, and whose article, “Rum Warfare in 
the Pacific,” is one of the most interesting 
features of this issue, can write fiction also 
You'll agree with us if you have read any of his 
“Shipcracker’’ yarns in past issues of SUNSET. 
Next month ovember—Mr. Lane will 
be in the magazine with a new story, also 
a ““Shipcracker’’ tale. 
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bed and carried the money :into another 
room to count it. Twelve thousand dol- 
lars were there. 


N the morning Guy was merry, full of 

laughter and “words that had no alien 
seriousness behind them. He had stories 
to tell of a brawl in a Madras street, or 
another in a gaming house in Saigon, of a 
Finn, met in the Queen’ s Hotel in Kandy, 
who was having a giant raft towed to a 
spot in mid-Pacific where he thought he 
could live with least annoyance from the 
noe of the earth’s spinning. 

Guy talked, laughed, and ate breakfast 
with the heartinese of one who does not 
ordinarily know when he will eat again. 
The meal done, he lit a black cigar and 
stood up. 

“Reckon [ll trot down the hill for a 
visit with your friend Leonidas, and see 
what’s on his mind.” 

When he mauled her to his chest to kiss 
her, she felt the bulk of a revolver hol- 
stered under his coat. She went to a front 
window to watch him go away from the 
house. He swaggered carele -ssly down the 
hill, shoulders swinging, whistling, “Bang 
Away, My Lulu.” 

Back in the kitchen, Margaret made a 
great to-do with the bre akfast dishes, 
setting about cleaning them as if it were a 
difficult task attempted for the first time. 
Water splashed on her apron, twice the 
soap slipped from her hand to the floor, a 
cup’s handle came away in her fingers. 
Then dish-washing became accustomed 
work, no longer an occupation to banish 
unwanted thoughts. The thoughts came, 
of Guy’s uneasiness last night, of his 
laughter that had lacked honesty. 

She fashioned a song that compared a 

flesh-bound house-c log with a red wolf, 
a man to whom v colence was no more than 
addition to a bookkeeper with a perfumed 
asthmatic fat man. Repetition gave the 
unspoken chant rhythm, rhythm soothed 
her, took her mind from what might be 
happening in the hotel down the hill. 


She had finished the dishes and was | 


scouring the sink when Guy came back. 
She looked a brief smile up at him and 
bent her face to her work again, to hide 
the questions she knew her eyes held. 

He stood in the doorw ay watching her. 

“Changed my mind,” he said presently. 
“T’ll let him write his own ticket. If he 
wants to see me, he knows the way. It’s 
up to him.” 

He moved away from the door. She 
heard him going upstairs. 

Her hands rested on idle palms in the 
sink. The white porcelain of the sink was 
white ice. Its chill went through her arms 
into her body. 


N hour later, when Margaret went 
upstairs, Guy was sitting on the 
side of the bed running a cloth through 
the barrel of his black revolver. She fid- 
geted round the room, pretending to be 
busy with this and that, hoping he would 
answer the questions she could not ask. 
But he talked of unrelated things. He 
cleaned and greased the revolver with the 
slow fondling thoroughness of a chronic 
whittler sharpening his knife, and talked 
of matters that had no bearing on Leoni- 
das Doucas. 
The rest of the day he spent indoors, 
smoking and drinking the afternoon 
through in the living-room. When he 
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be protected from the dangers 
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Your child’s mother needs the safe- 
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leaned back the revolver made a lump 
under his left armpit. He was merry and 
profane and boastful. For the first time 
Margaret saw his thirty-five years in his 
eyes, and in the individual clearness of 
each thick fac:al muscle. 

After dinner they sat in the dining- 
room with no illumination but light of 
fading day. When that was gone neither 
of them got up to press the electric but- 
ton beside the portiered hall door. He 
was as garrulous as ever. She found 
speech difficult, but he did not seem to 
notice that. She was never especially 
articulate with him. 

‘They were sitting in complete darkness 
when the doorbell rang. 

“If that’s Doucas, show him in,” Guy 
said. ‘And then you’d better get up- 
stairs out of the way.” 

Margaret turned on the lights before 
she left the room, and looked back at her 
husband. He was putting down the cold 
cigar-stub he had been chewing. He 
grinned mockingly at her. 

“And if you hear a racket,” he sug- 
gested, “you’d better stick your head 
under the covers and think up the best 
way to get blood out of rugs.” 

She held herself very erect going to the 
door and opening it. 

Doucas’ round black hat came off to 
move with his shoulders in a counterfeit 
bow that swept the odor of magnolia to 
her. 

“*Y our—husband—is—in.” 

“Yes.” Her chin was uptilted so she 
could seem to smile down on him, though 
he stood a head taller than she, and she 


tried to make her smile very sweetly 
gentle. “Come in. He is expecting you.” 


Guy, sitting where she had left him, 
fresh cigar alight, did not get up to greet 
Doucas. He took the cigar from his 
mouth and let smoke leak between his 
teeth to garnish the goodnatured insolence 
of his smile. 

“Welcome to our side of the world,” he 
said. 

‘The Greek said nothing, standing just 
inside the portiere. 

Margaret left them thus, going through 
the room and up the back stairs. Her 
husband’s voice came up the steps behind 
her in arumble out of which she could pick 
no words. If Doucas spoke she did not 
hear him. 

She stood in her dark bedroom, clutch- 
ing the foot of the bed with both hands, 
the tre mbling of her body making the bed 
tremble. Out of the night questions came 


to torment her: shadowy questions, tan- | 
gling, knotting, raveling in too swiftly | 


shifting a profusion for any to be clearly 
seen, but all having something to do with 
a pride that in eight years had become a 
very dear thing. 

They had to do with pride in a man’s 
courage and hardihood: courage and 
hardihood that could make of thefts, of 
murder, of crimes dimly guessed, wrongs 
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no more reprehensible than a boy’s apple- | 


stealing. “Chey had to do with the exist- 


ence or non-existence of this gilding cour- | 


age, without which a rover might be no 
more than a shoplifter on a geographically 
larger scale, a sneak-thief who crept into 
strangers’ lands instead of houses, a fur- 
tive, skulking figure with an aptitude for 
glamorous autobiography. ‘Then pride 
would be silliness. 


Out of the floor came a murmur, all that | 
| 
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distance and intervening carpentry left of 
words that were being said down in her 
tan-papered dining-room. The murmur 
drew her toward the dining-room, drew 
her physically, as the questions drove her. 

She left her slippers on the bedroom 
floor. Very softly stockinged feet carried 
her down the dark front stairs, tread by 
tread. Skirts held high and tight against 
rustling, she crept down the black stairs 
toward the room where two men—equally 
strangers for the time—sat trafficking. 

Beneath the portiere, and from either 
side, yellow light came to lay a pale 
crooked U on the hall floor. Guy’s voice 
came through. 

a -not there. We turned the island 
upside down from Dambulla all the way 
to the Kala-Wewa, and got nothing. I 
told you it was a bust. Catch those limeys 
leaving that much sugar lay round under 
their noses!” 

“Dahl—said—it—was—there. 

Doucas’ voice was soft with the in- 
finitely patient softness of one whose 
patience is nearly at end. 

Creeping to the doorway, Margaret 
peeped round the curtain. The two men 
and the table between them came into 
the opening. Doucas’ overcoated shoulder 
was to her. He sat straight up, hands 
inert on fat thighs, cooked profle inert. 
Guy’s white-sleeved forearms were on the 
table. He leaned over them, veins show- 
ing in forehead and throat, smaller and 
more vivid round the blue-black of his 
eyes. The glass in front of him was 
empty; the one before Doucas‘ still 
brimmed with dark liquor. 

“I don’t give a damn what Dahl says.” 
Guy’s voice was blunt, but somehow 
missed finality. “I’m telling you the stuff 
wasn’t there.” 

Doucas smiled. His lips bared white 
teeth and covered them again in a cum- 
bersome grimace that held as little of 
humor as of spontaneity. 

“But — you — came — from — Ceylon 
—no—poorer—than—you—went.” 


” 


Pde tongue-tip showed flat between 
his lips, vanished. He looked at his 
freckled hands on the table. He looked 
up at Doucas. 


“T didn’t. I brought fifteen thousand 












































Vinland was forgotten when Columbus 
“discovered the New World” 


West—West to Iceland—West 
to Greenland—West to Frisland 
—to Vinland, with its gentle clime, 
its grapes, its fertile soil! Such 
was the path of the Vikings to 
America and New England five 
hundred years before Columbus 
touched San Salvador. When 


| these settlements disappeared, 


Vinland became forgotten—be- 
came a myth like Atlantis. 

Had the Vikings conceived the 
idea of mapping the course of 
their travels, the history of the 
world might have been different. 
Then others could have followed 


| to the land that lay waiting with its 


hard round-men away with me, if it’s any | 


of your business,” he said, and then 
robbed his statement of sincerity, made 
a weak blustering of it, with an explan a-~ 
tion. “I did a thing a man needed done. 
It had nothing to do with our game. It 
was after that blew up.” 

“Yes. I—choose—to—doubt—it 

Soft, sigh-cushioned, the words had a 
concussive violence no shouted You lie! 
could have matched. 

Guy’s shoulders bunched up, teeth 
clicked, blood pulsed in the veins that 
welted his face. His eyes flared pur- 
plishly at the dark baked mask before 
him, flared until the held breath in Mar- 
garet’s chest became an agony. 

The flare went down in the purple eyes. 
The eyes went down. Guy scowled at his 
hands, at his knuckles that were round 
white knobs. 

“Suit yourself, brother,” 
distinctly. 

Margaret swayed behind her shielding 
curtain, reason barely checking the in- 
stinctive hand with which she clutched 
for steadiness at it. Her body was a cold 
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he said, not 
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damp shell round a vacancy that had been 
until today—until, despite awakening 
doubts, this very instant—eight years’ 
accumulation of pride. Tears wet her 
face, tears for the high-held pride that 
was now a ridiculous thing. She saw her- 
self as a child going among adults, flaunt- 
ing a Manila paper bandeau, crying 
shrilly, “See my gold crown!” 
““We—waste—time. Dahl—said—half 


—a—million—rupees. Doubtless— it— 
was—less. But—most—surely—half— 
that—amount—would—be—there.” The 


pad of breath before and after each word 
became by never-varying repetition an 
altogether unnatural thing: each word 
lost association with each other word, be- 
came a threatening symbol hung up in 
the room. “Not — regarding — odd — 
amounts — my — portion — would — be 
— say — seventy-five — thousand — dol- 
lars. I—will—take—that.” 

Guy did not look up from his hard 
white knuckles. His voice was sullen. 

“Where do you expect to find it?” 

The Greek’s shoulders moved the least 
fraction of aninch. Because he had for so 
long not moved at all that slight motion 
became a pronounced shrug. 

“You—will—give—it—to— 

would not — have —a- 
dropped — to — the — British 

' W ho was 
Berkey in — Cairo — not 
yesterdays—back.” 

Guy’s chair spun back from him. 
lunged across the table. 

Margaret clapped a palm to her mouth 
to stop the cry her throat had no strength 
to voice. 

The Greek’s right hand danced jewels 
in Guy’s face. The Greek’s left hand ma- 
terialized a compact pistol out of nothing. 

“Sit—down—my—friend.” 

Hanging over the table, Guy seemed to 
become abruptly smaller, as oncoming 
bodies do when stopped. For a moment 
he hung there. Then he grunted, re- 
gained his balance, picked up his chair, 
and sat down. His chest swelled and 
shrank slowly. 

“Listen, Doucas,” he said with great 
earnestness, “you’re all wrong. I’ve got 
maybe ten thousand dollars left. I got it 
myself, but if you think you’ve got a kick 
coming, I’ll do what’s right. You can 
have half of the ten thousand.” 

Margaret’s tears were gone. Pity for 
self had turned to hatred of the two men 
who sat in her dining-room making a fool- 
ish thing of her pride. She still trembled, 
but with anger now, and contempt for her 
boasted red wolf of a husband, trying to 
buy off the fat man who threatened him. 
The contempt she felt for her husband 
was great enough to include Doucas. She 
had a desire to step through the doorway, 
to show them that contempt. But noth- 
ing came of the impulse. She would not 
have known what to do, what to say to 
them. She was not of their world. Only 
her pride had been in her husband’s place 
in that world. 

“Five — thousand — dollars — is — 
nothing. Twenty — thousand — rupees— 
I — spent — preparing — Ceylon — for 
—you.” 

Margaret’s helplessness turned con- 
tempt in on herself. The very bitterness 
of that contempt drove her to attempt 
to justify, recapture some fragment of, 
her pride in Guy. After all, what 
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knowledge had she of his world?) What 
standards had she with which to compute 
its values? Could any man win every 
encounter? What else could Guy do 
under Doucas’ pistol? 

The futility of the self-posed questions 
angered her. The plain truth was she 
had never seen Guy as a man, but always 
as a half-fabulous being. The weakness of 
any defense she could contrive for him 
lay in his needing a defense. Not to be 
ashamed of him was a sorry substitute 
for her exultance in him. ‘To convince 
herself that he was not a coward still 
would leave vacant the place lately occu- 
pied by her joy in his daring. 

Beyond the curtain the two men bar- 
gained on across the table. 

“ -. every—cent. Men—do—not— 
profitably—betray—me.” 

She glared through the gap between 
portiere and frame, at fat Doucas with his 
pistol level on table-top, at red Guy pre- 
tending to ignore the pistol. Rage filled 
her, weaponless, impotent rage. Or was 
it weaponless? The light-button was be- 
side the door. Doucas and Guy were 
occupied with one another— 





ER hand moved before the motive im- 

pulse was full-formed inside her. The 
situation was intolerable, darkness would 
change the situation, however slightly, 
therefore darkness was desirable. Her 
hand moved between portiere and door- 
frame, bent to the side as if gifted with 
sight, drove her finger into the button. 

Roaring blackness was streaked by a 
thin bronze flame. 

Guy bellowed out, an animal noise 
without meaning. 

A chair slammed to the floor. Feet 
shuffled, stamped, scuffed. Grunts punc- 
tuated snarls. 

Concealed by night, the two men and 
what they did became for the first time 
real to Margaret, physically actual. 
They were no longer fgures whose sub- 
stance was in what they did to her pride. 
One was her husband, a man who could 
be maimed, killed. Doucas was a man 
who could be killed. They could die, 
either or both, because of a woman’s 
vanity. A woman, she, had flung them 
toward death rather than confess she 
could be less than a giant’s wife. 

Sobbing, she pushed past the portiere 
and with both hands hunted for the 
switch that had come so readily to her 
finger a moment ago. Her hands fumbled 
across a wall that shuddered when bodies 
crashed into it. Behind her fleshed bone 
smacked on fleshed bone. Feet shuffled 
in time with hoarse breathing. Guy 
cursed. Her fingers fluttered back and 
forth, to and fro across wallpaper that 
was unbroken by electric fixture. 

The scuffing of feet stopped. Guy’s 
cursing stopped in mid-syllable. A purr- 
ing gurgle had come into the room, swal- 
lowing every other sound, giving density, 
smothering weight to the darkness, driv- 
ing Margaret’s frenzied fingers faster 
across the wall. 

Her right hand found the door frame. 
She held it there, pressed it there until the 
edge of the wood cut into her hand, hold- 
ing it from frantic search while she made 
herself form a picture of the wall. The 
light-switch was a little below her shoul- 


der, she decided. 
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‘Just below my shoulder,” she whis- 
pered harshly, trying to make herself hear 
the words above the purring gurgle. Her 
shoulder against the frame, she flattened 
both hands on the wall, moved them 
across It. 

lhe purring gurgle died, leaving a more 
oppressive silence, the silence of wide 
emptiness. It was as if walls and men were 
gone and she stood alone in a black void. 

Cold metal came under sliding palm. 
A finger found the button, fumbled too 
eagerly atop it, slid off. She clutched at 
the button with both hands, ground a 
thumb into it. Light came. She whirled 
her back to the wall. 

\cross the room Guy straddled Doucas, 
holding his head up from the floor with 
thick hands that hid the Greek’s white 
collar. Doucas’ tongue was a bluish pen- 
dant from a bluish mouth. His eyes 
stood out, dull. The end of a red silk 
garter hung from one trouser leg, across 
his shoe. 

Guy turned his head toward Margaret, 
blinking in the light. 

“Good girl,” he commended her. “‘This 
Greek was no baby to jump at in day- 
light.” 

One side of Guy’s face was wet red 
under a red furrow. She sought escape in 
his wound from the implication of was. 

“You’re hurt!” 

He took his hands away from the 
Greek’s neck and rubbed one of them 
across his cheek. It came away dyed red. 
Doucas’ head hit the floor hollowly and 
did not quiver. 

“Only nicked me,” Guy said. 
it to show self-defense.” 

‘The reiterated implication drove Mar- 
garet’s gaze to the man on the floor, and 
quickly away 

“He is—?” 

“Deader than hell,’ Guy assured her. 

His voice was light, tinged faintly with 
satisfaction, 


““T need 
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She stared at him in horror, her back 
pressed against the wall, sick with her own 
part in this death, sick with Guy’s callous 
brutality of voice and mien. Guy did not 
see these things. He was looking thought- 
fully at the dead man. 

“T told you I’d give him a bellyful if he 
wanted it,” he boasted. “I told Azm the 
same thing five years ago, in Malta.” 

He stirred the dead Doucas gently with 
one foot. 

Margaret cringed against the wall, feel- 
ing as if she were going to vomit. 

Guy’s foot nudged the dead man slowly, 
reflectively. Guy’s eyes were dull with 
distant things: things that may have hap- 
pened five years ago in a place that to her 
was only a name on a map, vaguely as- 
sociated with Crusades and kittens. Blood 
trickled down his cheek, hung momen- 
tarily in fattening drops, dripped down 
on the dead man’s coat. 

The poking foot stopped its ghoulish 
play. Guy’s eyes grew wide and bright, 
his face lean with eagerness. He snapped 
fist into palm and jerked round to 
Margaret. 

“By God! This fellow has got a pearl 
concession down in La Paz! If I can get 
down there ahead of the news of the kill- 
ing, | can—Why, what’s the matter?” 

He stared at her, puzzlement wiping 
animation from his face. 

Margaret’s gaze faltered away from 
him. She looked at the overturned table, 
across the room, at the floor. She could 
not hold up her eyes for him to see what 
was inthem. If understanding had come 
to him at once—but she could not stand 
there and look at him and wait for the 
thing in her eyes to burn into his con- 
sciousness. 

She tried to keep that thing out of her 
voice as she moved unsteadily toward the 
kitchen door. 

“T’ll bandage your cheek before we 
phone the police,” she said. 





The First Forty-niner 


(Continued from page 27) 


and set out in chase of the Hounds. That 
same afternoon, at a second mass-meeting 
on the Plaza which Sam and another 
pioneer constrained the alcalde himself 
to summon, 230 more men enrolled as 
emergency police, to prevent retaliation. 
\nd young San Francisco did more. In- 
spired once again by Sam Brannan, the 
roused citizens organized their first char- 
ity, making up a generous purse for pil- 
laged and wounded Chileans. By sunset, 
nineteen of the Hounds, including Rob- 
erts himself, had been run down; their 
leader having kenneled ingloriously in the 
hold of the schooner Mary, about to 
weigh anchor for Stockton. 

Perhaps it was from this act of Rob- 
erts that the organized and now thor- 
oughly roused citizens got their idea of 
an effective prison. How ineffectual the 


Public Institute had become, Bartender 
Brown bears witness. The little red 
school-house, he says, “was now used as 
a calaboose by T. M. Leavensworth at 
that time Alcalda (Brown does his own 
spelling). One night a man, by the name 
of Pete, was put in the ‘Calaboose,’ for 
having cut the hair off of the tails of five 
horses. When asked what he did it for, 
he said that he wanted to send it to Eng- 
land, to brush the flies off the Queen’s 
dinner-table. As Leavensworth did not 
send him his breakfast, he called on 
Leavensworth at his office, with the door 
of the Calaboose (to which he was 
chained) on his back, and told him if his 
breakfast was not sent up in half an hour 
he would take French Leave. Leavens- 
worth sent his breakfast; but it was the 
first and last meal he had in that place.” 
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—hospitality is 
best displayed by 
serving the right kind 
of food—and what could 
be nicer— more enjoyable 
than Tea Biscuits? Raised 
high and light — baked 
just right—made with 
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The insecaneed Belt t to vali isis e 


Rich Rewards 
for the traveler in Oriental 
lands—sailings every 


Saturday from 


San Francisco 


Each day is an adventure, each hour 
new and different. For Oriental lands 
are unique, unmatched in interest by | 
any other section in the world. 


Hawaii isa picture-land where every 
scene it painted in gorgeous colors. 

Japan is modern and progressive, 
yet amazingly new in this role. Her 
ancient customs, quaint architecture 
and natural beauties promisea delight- 
ful visit. 

cAge-Old China 

Then on to Shanghai and Hongkong. 


Everywhere are reminders of a civili- 
zation that antedates all others. 


The Philippines, Malaya, Ceylon, 
India—-each has its own enchanting 
atmosphere. Here are mysticism and 
rare charm, 


And in all these lands there are treas- 
ures untold for the seeker to find. 


Saturday Sailings 


Egypt, the Mediterranean, Italy and 
France follow. A wonder trip indeed. 


And the whole may be made aboard 
palatial President Liners which sail 
every Saturday from San Francisco for 


the Orient and Round the World. 


Fortnightly sailings from Boston and 
New York via Havana and Panama. 
A fortnightly service returning from 
the Orient to San Francisco. 


These magnificent oil-burners are 
comfortable and luxurious. All rooms 
are outside deck rooms— those with pri- 
vate bath predominate. The service is 
courteous, the cuisine world-famous. 


For full information communicate 
with any ticket or tourist agent or with 


DOLLAR 


@FPR AINA) WW NITS 
STEAMSEMP LUNE 
15 Moore Street, New York City 

50 Yamashita Cho, Yokohama } 
7-A Kaigan Dori, Kobe | 
29 Nanking Rd., Shanghai 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank Bldg., 
ongkong 
24 Calle David, Manila 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 
311 California Street, Department M 1610 
San Francisco, California 





the capture of the Hounds a grand 


| goes dumped out on the beach. 
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Wisely discarding that place, the citi- 
zens transferred Roberts from the hold of 
one vessel to another—a United States 
warship, the Warren, where they lodged 
his pack of Hounds with him. After they 
could no longer make use of the Warren, 
they beached a deserted brig, the Euphe- 
mia, and converted her into an effectual 
and permanent prison. Abandoned ves- 
sels of all kinds were now becoming com- 
mon in Yerba Buena cove, their crews 
having run away to the mines. 

The procedure of Sam Brannan and his 
associates was as far removed from lynch 
law methods as possible. Next day after 
jury 
was impaneled and returned a true bill of 
indictment, opening with the charge of 
conspiracy “to commit riot, rape, and 
murder.” The prisoners were meticu- 
lously provided with counsel, having as 
much “legal” protection as though Calli- 
fornia had been a legally organized State 
instead of a totally neglected possession. 
Young Hall McAllister, as chief prosecu- 
tor, now began his brilliant career. 
Nine Hounds were found guilty, and, ¢o 
far, so good. But punishment was a far 
different matter. McAllister says that 


| some were for hanging, others for whip- 


ping and banishment, still others for 
banishment accompanied by the warning 
that their return would mean execution. 
Banishment was the final decision. 

Sam Brannan gave vent to a huge dis- 
gust that these convicted criminals should 
be me rely sent back to the States, with 
their ocean voyages paid for. His indig- 
nation became still more vociferous when 
it turned out that even this luxurious 
penalty could not be enforced. The Gold 
Rush hraught many camp followers with 
it, including hordes of professional poli- 
ticians, masters of unscrupulous intrigue. 
The Hounds, being themselves unscrupu- 
lous as well as thoroughly organized, and 
numbering some experienced ward-heelers 
among their adherents, managed to have 
their own way—their sentenced members 
all escaped punishment. Their organiza- 
tion, as such, was disbanded, but its ad- 
herents were not much disheartened. 
Henceforward they wrought evil by 
stealth instead of openly, with their hands 
raised against the entire law-abiding com- 
munity instead of against foreigners only. 

Brannan’s counter-organization also 
disbanded, but its spirit lay dormant, 
waiting to be quickened again by some 
new, urgent need. Sam had inspired San 
Francisco with a social consciousness, 
although for a time it lay asleep 

IX 

AM had now become the leading citi- 

zen of an Arabian Nights city. Its 
growth was of that magic, incredible 
character that led Bayard Taylor, sent 
out by the New York 7'ribune, to compare 
it with phantasms of oriental jugglery. 
Arriving in mid-August of 1849, a month 
after the dispersal of the Hounds, he 
found the harbor crowded with deserted 


ships, of which several had now been 


| dragged up to the muddy water-front and 


converted into warehouses, to shelter car- 
The first 
of these was the famous old Niantic, 
whose oak hull was pierced with a Clay 
entrance above which her enter- 
prising owner painted the ingratiating 
sign, 


FOR THE WEARY 
AND 


STORAGE FOR TRUNKS 


REST 


Leaving for home after a stay of four 
months, Bayard Taylor summed up the 
changes that took place under his eyes. 
“When I landed, I found a town of tents 
and canvas houses, with a show of frame 
buildings on one or two streets. Now | 
saw an actual metropolis, displaying 
street after street of well built edifices, 
filled with an active and enterprising peo- 
ple and exhibiting every mark of perma- 
nent commercial prosperity. Then, the 
town was limited to the curve of the bay 
fronting the anchorage and the bottoms 
of the hills. Now, it stretched to the top- 
most heights, followed the shore round 
point after point, and, sending back a 
long arm through a gap in the hills, took 
hold of the Golden Gate and was building 
its warehouses on the open strait and al- 
most fronting the blue horizon of the 
Pacific. Then, the gold-seeking sojourner 
lodged in muslin rooms and canvas gar- 
rets, with a philosophic lack of furniture, 
and ate his simple though substantial fare 
from pine boards. Now, lofty hotels, 
gaudy with verandas and balconies, were 
furnished with home luxury; and aristo- 
cratic restaurants presented daily their 
long bills of fare. Then, vessels were 
coming in day after day, to lie deserted 
and useless at their anchorage. Now 
scarce a day passed but some cluster of 
sails, bound outward through the Golden 
Gate, took their way to all the corners of 
the Pacific.” 

By the close of ’49 shipping had become 
so active and labor so inadequate to the 
demand that San Francisco actually sent 
its laundry to China.* Chief among Sam 
Brannan’s commercial enterprises was the 
great house of Osborn and Brannan, spe- 
cializing in Chinese merchandise.  For- 
eign quarters such as Chinatown and 
Little Italy had got their start. A 
British visitor called young San Fran- 
cisco “the most metropolitan port in the 
world.” 

Bayard Taylor left for home just in 
time to miss the seamy side of the picture, 
but Sherman amply supplies the defi- 
ciency. When the winter rains fell, the 
pioneers became fully acquainted with 
the vagaries of the California climate— 
which, as everybody now knows, may be 
“unusual” when it isn’t extraordinary. 
The winter of ’49 was unusual. Rain fell 
in such torrents that San Francisco 
thoroughfares were churned into quag- 
mires, into which loads of brushwood 
were hastily dumped, only to become 
traps for unwary men and even their 
horses. ‘‘Montgomery street had been 
filled up with brush and clay,” says Gen- 
eral Sherman, ‘‘and I always dreaded to 
ride on horseback along it, because the 
mud was so deep that a horse’s legs would 
become entangled in the bushes below, 
and the rider was likely to be thrown and 
drowned in the mud. I have seen mules 
stumble in the street, and drown in the 
liquid mud.” 

At the corner of Clay and Kearny 
streets, where a more humble beast of 
burden encountered a similar fate, some 


*This amazing statement is amply authenticated. See 
Ryan’s ‘Personal Adventures in California.’’ ii, 400, and 
Eldredge’s “‘Beginnings of San Francisco,” ii, 615. 
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wag inscribed a_ sign-board with the 
epitaph: 
“This street is impassable, 
Not even jackassable.” 


Perhaps the weirdest sight in all this 
strange city was that section of Kearny 
street where the paving, for about seven- 
ty-fve yards—between the Adams Ex- 
press office and the store of Simmons, 
Hutchinson and Company—was made up 

f bags of coffee-beans, sacks of fine 
Chilean flour, boxes of Virginia tobacco, 
cooking-stoves, and at least one piano. 
The market chanced to be glutted with 
such things, the streets simply had to be 
paved, and no other material was avail- 
able. Missteps into the mud might prove 
fatal. It was not an uncommon occur- 
rence to see drunken men mired to their 


waists. Three men got into the Mont- | 


gomery street mud one night and were 
suffocated before they could be rescued. 
Up on the sand-hills conditions were only 
a little better. Frail canvas houses fre- 
quently sailed away on the wings of the 


wind, leaving their possessors exposed to | 


the deluge. Many men sickened and died 
with no better shelter than sagebrush. 
But in the diggings these same dreadful 
rains washed showers of gold in their 
wake. Sam Brannan, in his store at 


Sutter’s Fort, soon began to notice a great | 


increase in the yield from the mines. 
Beginning with November, 749, the 
monthly output trebled what it had been 
in the summer. And the miners, coming 
down from the mountains for supplies, 
told Sam what had happened. Driven 
by the rise of the rivers away from the 
placers, or bars, up into the ravines, or 
“dry diggings,” for shelter, they found 
there—to their very great astonishment 
—seams and ribs and rich pockets of gold 
exposed by the wash of the rains. From 
these dry diggings gold now poured down 
to San Francisco in a steadily increasing 
stream, stimulating trade at an almost 
fabulous rate as soon as the rains ceased 
and the streets again became passable. 
Golddust had become the chief medium 
of exchange. Bartender Brown, with a 
whole regiment of white-aproned assis- 
tants behind his magnificent new bar at 
the Parker House, had as cash-register, a 
huge pair of gold-scales. The free- 
handed miners, when paying for drinks, 
would hold up their buckskin pouches 
and let the bartenders take out a pinch 
with their fingers, so as to save weighing. 
Saloon- keepers like Brown soon learned 
that in this, as in all things, practise 
makes perfect; whence arose the test 
question addressed to their would-be 
assistants, ““How much can you raise in 
a pinch?” 

\ll through this welter of gold-dust and 
mud and champagne rings the loud voice 
of Sam Brannan, moving back and forth 
restlessly between Sacramento City—as 
Sutter’s Fort came to be called—and 
young San Francisco. His activities 
covered the whole range of the city’s wild 
life, from gambling to banking. 

xX 

Y the December of ’49 this wildness 

had reached its full swing. In that 
month Father Taylor began his fearless 
preaching from the porch of the Old 
\dobe, and a letter he received preserves 
the scene. “It was on a Sunday morning 


in December,” writes his admirer, “when, | 
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Now save travel funds—buy round- 
trip tickets. Substantial reductions 
in effect throughout the winter 


Go any time on and after Oct. Ist. 
These reduced fare tickets good be- 
tween many Pacific Coast stations. 

Consult our agents. Let them help 
you plan your itinerary to get the 
most for your expenditure. They 
will suggest just the right ticket, se- 
cure your reservations, attend to all 
travel details. 


So call upon them—or write to 


Southern PacificLines 


F. S. McGinnis, P.T.M. 


San Francisco 
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World 
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America 
Including Buenos Aires. 
50 Days, $550 to $1250. 
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Janeiro, Amazon River, 
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OU’VE seen Will James’ work in SUNSET 
before. You've seen his drawings and his 
stories in many others of the big magazines, 
too. He’s the cowboy artist of the West and he 
swings as mean a pen as he does a deadly loop. 
The November issue of SUNSET will fea- 
ture Part I of a two-part horse story—a true 
one—written by Billy Dohlmann and _ illus- 
trated by Will James. We're telling you in 
advance about it because we are sure that you 
won't want to miss this chance to see James at 
his best—as he always is when he’s drawing 
horses. 
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| of music 1 in full blast. 


| of the transgressor is hard.’ 
| scene I shall never forget. 


landing from the Panama steamer, [ 
wended my way with the throng to Ports- 
mouth Square. Three sides of the square 
were occupied by buildings which served 
the double purpose of hotels and gambling 
houses, the latter being regarded as a very 
reputable profession. On the fourth and 
upper side of the square was an adobe 
building, from the steps of which you 
were discoursing from the text, “The way 
It was a 
On all sides 
were gambling houses, each with its band 
Crowds were going 


| in and out; fortunes were being lost and 


won, terrible imprecations and blas- 
phemies rose amid the horrid wail, and it 
seemed to me that Pandemonium was let 
loose.” 

But an experience of Parson Williams, 


| another of the early preachers, suggests 


| the other side of this picture. 


One of the 
first forty-niners to bring his family to 


| California with him entered the Parson’s 


little church one Sunday morning accom- 
panied by his wife and baby. During the 
sermon the child cried, and the mother 
was about to go out; but the wise preacher 
asked her to stay, saying that the sound 
of her baby’s voice would speak to the 
hearts of men whose own wives and chil 
dren were far away much more eloquently 
than any words of his. “Never shall | 
forget,” says a visitor, “the sobs and 
tears which these words evoked through- 
out that rough assembly. That infant’s 
cry seemed to them the music of angels.”’ 

From the second-story windows of the 
Alta California’s new building on Wash- 


ington street, Sam Brannan could now 


| look out on a plaza miraculously different 


from that lonely playground of the over- 
grown boys that had welcomed him on 
his arrival. He saw beneath him a varie- 
gated bazaar of all nations, crowded into 
a single small square: turbaned Turks and 
Hindus; tattooed New Zealanders; jet- 
black Abyssinians; fiery-eyed Malays 
with their short, sickle- shaped swords; 
swarthy but handsome Kanakas; pig- 
tailed Chinese in blue smocks and huge 
basket-hats; a few even of the hermit 


_ Japanese; fur-muffled Russians, cheek-by- 





jowl with shivering, half-naked Indians; 
Irish, their shillalahs ever ready; French- 
men smoking little black pipes, and 
“Dutch Charlies” pufing at enormous 
meerschaums; Englishmen, with and 
without their aitches; dark-visaged Ital- 
ians, Spanish of all kinds, from grandee 
to vaquero, outnumbered only by Amer- 
icans, each of them a walking arsenal. 
Native Spaniards furnished ‘the high 
lights of this ever-shifting kalei 
gorgeous in velvet jackets and snowy 
ruffles, plush trousers slit up at the sides, 
and long, gaudy serapes trailing to their 
silver-spurred heels. Occasionally some 
gaily dressed woman, jealously escorted, 
is catch Sam’s attention on the edge 
of the crowd. Never before had there 
been such a city, composed so exclusively 
of men, and of men exclusively young— 
“such men as enlist in the first years of a 
war.” Bret Harte’s biographer says that 
a man of fifty was pointed out as a curi- 
osity as he pushed his way through this 
throng. Sam Brannan, just turned of 
thirty, now belonged to the elders of the 
city. 
The coarse gold of his singular char- 
acter was tried to its highest values by 
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“Mediterranean 


Egypt—Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France, England 


Limited to 400—(Less than Half Capacity) 


by Specially Chartered Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. “‘Scythia’’ 


(20,000 tons) Sailing from N Y. Jan. 26—67 days 

The Cruise of the “Scythia” to the Medi- 

terranean has become an annual classic. 
In every respect it is unsurpassed. 


spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 eleva- 
tors, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with 
running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and 
suites with private baths. The famous Cunard 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra 
cost, returning via “Aquitania,” 
‘Mauretania,” ‘‘Berengaria’’ or any 
Cunard Line steamer 
Prompt reservation insures choice of location. 


Frank Tourist Co. 


542 Fifth Ave., New York 
1529 Locust street, Philadelphia 


, 2 582 Market Street, San Francisco 
Ff At Bank of America, Los Angeles 
ra (Est. 1875.) Paris Cairo London 

















The “Scythia” 1s a veritable floating poleen. with F- 


cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) ff§. 











CALIFORNIA 
Farm Lands and Industrial Sites 
"ocated between 
San Francisco— Oakland and Sacramento 
SAN FRANCISCO—SACRAMENTO R. R. 


40th and Shafter Ave. 
Write Oakland, Cal. 


























Dependable Subscription Service 
for Western Libraries, 
Institutions and 
Individuals 


An experience of twenty-seven years 
is behind the SUNSET SUB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU’S unexcelled 
subscription-clearing service —some- 
thing more than merely “clearing” 
subscriptions in the réle of a jobber. 
lor many libraries, clubs and institu- 
tions, our work has included the “‘un- 
scrambling” of vary ing expirations and 
placing entire lists upon a definite 
basis. 

Turn your entire subscription list 
over to us. Estimates cheerfully 
furnished. 


Dependable representatives wanted— 
give local references 


SUNSET SUBSCRIPTION 
BUREAU 


(Owned and operated by Sunset Magazine, Inc.) 


460 Fourth Street San Francisco, Calif. 


























fire. On the Christmas eve of ’49 the first 
of the Six Great Fires devastated young 
San Francisco. The center of desolation 
was the Plaza. It was now faced from the 
Bay by the Eldorado gambling-saloon, 
the Parker House, Denison’s Exchange, 
and the United States Coffee House— 
“forming, collectively, the rendezvous of 
the city, where everybody could be found 
at some time of the day”—and these 
buildings all disappeared. But by the 
end of three days all rubbish had been 
cleared away, and the frames of several 
buildings put up. San Francisco worked 
with such feverish energy that a man 
wrote home to his folks that they must 
pardon his spelling, as he lacked the time 
to dot his i’s or cross his t’s. In three 
weeks all the burnt buildings were re- 
placed by new ones, of better construc- 
tion. This was the gamblers’ fire, costing 
them a round million. Bartender Brown 
speaks a good word for the mud. “It was 
in the street a foot thick,” he says, ‘“‘and 
it was a good thing. After a hard fight 
with water and mud, thrown by scoops 
and shovels against the buildings, the fire 
was stopped.” 

May 4th, 1850, the merchants’ fire 
broke out, and swept away three entire 
blocks of shops and warehouses, with a 
loss of four millions. June 14th a third 
conflagration wiped out the district 
bounded by Clay and California streets, 
Kearny street and the water-front. Sep- 
tember 17th, the fourth fire in less than 
one year destroyed a hundred and twenty- 
five buildings; and worse was to follow. 

May 4th, 1851—the anniversary of the 
merchants’ fire—“the great fire” occurred. 
Three-quarters of the city disappeared in 
ten hours, the loss being at the rate of a 
million an hour 

But this was an indestructible city. On 
what had been the streets, men such as 
Sam Brannan said, “Well, the bay is still 
here, and the people are here, and the 
mines are still left!’ So Sam and his 
associates went to work and built a new 
city, richer, stronger than before. In 
far-away Germany 
Francisco was reported to be, “Go ahe ad, 
young California, who the hell cares for a 
fre!”’ 
seal, 


HIS fifth and greatest fire having oc- 

curred on the anniversary of the second 
one, public opinion, led again by Sam 
Brannan, charged it to the infamous 
gang still infesting San Francisco, and 
“wicked enough to do this or any other 
heinous thing.” Sam’s belief was cor- 
roborated by the discovery of enormous 
loot in dives occupied by hordes of 
“Sydney coves,” or “Sydney ducks,” 
that had poured in from the convict 
settlements of Australia as abettors in 
crime to the Hounds. 

Sam now roused the slumbering social 
spirit that his courage had originally 
called into being. And the evolving 
social order advanced to a new stage. 
Organization shaped itself this time into 
a “Night Patrol,” duly authorized by 
city ordinance. The first mayor, John 
W. Geary, swore the volunteers in, and 
the city marshall directed their work. 

This was the real beginning of the cele- 
brated Vigilance Committees, whose story 
has so often been told. On June oth, 1851, 
the first Vigilance Committee was organ- 
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Summer Smiles 
this Winter in v¥v 


dWwadil 


Come this winter and live among these 
laughing Hawaiians, true children of the sun. 

Here within easy reach lies Eden—for all 
folk who want rest, warmth and new diver- 
sions in a romantic land. 

Book through your nearest railway, steam- 
ship or travel agency direct to Honolulu. 
Travel on stately liners 5 to 6 days direct 
from Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Vancouver or Victoria, B. C. 

Surrounded by modern conveniences and 
comforts, and with moderate living costs, 
you’]l want to enjoy several weeks or months 
in this smiling territory of the U.S. A. Or 
make round trip from the Coast in 3 to 4 
weeks for $300 to $400, including all travel 
and Seuidenal cost, a week or two in the 


| Islands and a side trip to Hawaii National 


| Park. 


The town chose the phoenix as its | 





Good golf, tennis, motoring, swimming, 
deep-sea fishing, mountain hiking and ample 
Inter-island 
cruising. If you are thinking of visiting Ha- 
waii this winter and wish descriptive, color-- 
write 


first-class hotels on all islands, 


ed brochure and detailed information, 
now— 
HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
215 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
344 FORT ST., HONOLULU, HAWALL, U.S. A. 





























By Steamer 


3- Weeks’ Cruise 


from San Francisco or Los Angeles via 
Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Nicara- 
gua, and the Panama Canal 






Just think of it—a three-weeks’ trip, 
visiting 6 foreign countries for as little as 
$220, first class, including bed and meals! 
You cruise on a modern liner especially 
built for tropical service. Instead of 
cramp ed aisles there are broad decks, 
swept by soft trade winds, on which you 
can exercise, rest or play. You have a 
eelwentdnted outside stateroom with 
a bed—not a bunk. Quiet, efficient 
stewards care for your every need. The 
cuisine on a Panama Mail ship is world- 
famous for its high quality. The dining 
room is on the upper deck with windows 
opening on all sides. 
When you would not be utterly indolent 
there are deck games to play, including 
deck golf, dancing, concerts, and a salt 
water swimming tank. 
There is no monotony on a Panama Mail 
cruise, for the voyage broken fre- 
quently at interesting ports. You go 
through the Panama Canal by daylight 
and have ample opportunity to see every 
point of interest. 
And then Havana! In a climate that is 
balmy and soothing. A place where 
winter never comes, filled with comfort 
and gayety—horse racing—the festive 
Casino de la Playa—opera, sporty golf 
courses, yachting, modern hotels. 
From Havana you can continue to New 
York by Panama Mail, or you can go to 
Florida or New Orleans and return home 


by rail. 
There is no travel trip from an American 
port which offers so much for your money 


as a Panama Mail cruise. Next sailings 
from San Francisco October 15th and 
November sth. (From Los Angeles two 
days later). For complete information, 
booklets, etc., write to 


PANAMA MAIL S. S. CO. 


2 Pine St., San Francisco 


503 South Spring St., 
Los Angeles 
10 Hanover Square 
New York 
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ized in Sam Brannan’s office. He was its 
first president, and its first spokesman 
before the San Francisco public, at a time 
when it urgently needed defenders. This 
was the greatest work of his life. 

In scenes of wild turbulence, the first 
Vigilance Committee demonstrated its 
power when it was but two days old. It 
did so by hanging John Jenkins, a giant 
Australian, for the theft of a safe from 
Long Wharf in broad daylight—so bold 
had the robbers become. His pals having 
failed in their efforts to rescue him, Jen- 
kins was swung in the moonlight from the 
south gable of the Old Adobe, Sam Bran- 
nan seizing the rope with the loud cry: 

“Every lover of liberty and good order 
lay hold!” 

Revenge came on June 22nd in the 
guise of “the poor man’s fire.” This laid 
waste sixteen blocks of the more humble 
dwellings, and caused a loss of three mil- 
lions. The Old Adobe was also burnt, as 
if to avenge Jenkins, and so was Sam’s 
precious house. The Alta California 
building went with them. Printed next 
day from borrowed type on borrowed 
presses, the big newspaper feelingly said, 
“Thousands of people are homeless. We 
are sick with what we have seen and felt, 
and need not say any more.” Many 
citizens gave up in despair, and no won- 
der—San Francisco had been in ashes six 
times in a year and a half. 

But this proved to be the last of the 
Six Great Fires, the last flare of the red 
torch of destruction. Sam’s Vigilantes 
saw to that. By the end of the month 
they numbered between five and_ six 
hundred members, and a decrease in 
crimes of all kinds ensued. 

Sam Iced in the work of incessant re- 
building, and each time he saw the city 
grow stronger. Makeshift storeships such 
as the old Niantic were succeeded by large 
fireproof warehouses, Sam actually im- 
porting dressed granite for that purpose 
from China. Other fireproof materials in- 
cluded lava from Honolulu, and bricks 
from Australia, New York, and even 


| London. 


The chief result occasioned by the fire- 
fiends in their conflict with Brannan was 
the San Francisco Committee of Vigi- 
lance, consisting as it did of men wholly 
abandoned by their government, but de- 
termined at all costs to establish law in a 
literally lawless community, to set up and 
maintain social order against organized 
destruction intrenched in political cor- 
ruption. Bancroft, who is seldom fair to 
Brannan, feels called on to say, “Peculiar 
as he was in some respects, I can not but 
regard his connection with the first Vigi- 


| lance Committee as the brightest epoch 


of his eventful life; and so long as society 
holds its course in San Francisco, his 
name should be held in honored and grate- 
ful remembrance. With the most cheer- 
ful recklessness he threw his life and 


| wealth into the scale; anything and every- 


thing he possessed was at the disposal of 


| the Committee, free.” 


““Free’’ is perhaps as good a single word 


| as any with which to sum up Sam Bran- 


nan. It suggests both his strength and 
his weakness. He was too free—an utter 
stranger to discipline self-applied, and too 
impatient to apply it temperately and 
consistently to others. Hence a sober- 
minded young merchant, William T. 
Coleman, who had balked Sam’s danger- 


ous impetuousness in an earlier crisis, 
now took the reins out of Sam’s hands and 
became San Francisco’s actual law-giver, 
hundreds of good men assisting him. 
That strange martyr to civic righteous- 
ness, James King of William, was indeed 
to seal the good cause with his blood. In 
the achievements of such men as these 
Sam had no part. He could only do his 
own work, not theirs. He had the defects 
of his qualities to an outrageously abun- 
dant degree. But his qualities— these he 
had in superlative measure. These pru- 
dent ones, when he had aroused public 
sentiment, took the reins out of his hands, 
and drove straight. Without their direc- 
tion, Sam’s initiative would have run wild. 
But he did initiate. His virtue is that he 
started things—never counting the cost 
to himself. 
XI 

el early vigor was so great that it 

needed more than one lusty city to 
feed on, and this surplus energy found its 
vent at Sacramento. Formerly a mere 
embarcadero, or landing-place, for Sutter’s 
Fort, this new river-town vied for a while 
with San Francisco itself in growth, being 
the gate to the northern gold regions not 
only for immigrants by way of the sea, 
but for those of the overland trails too. 
In ’49 nearly forty thousand immigrants 
reached California by sea, with at least 
an equal number overland, so that the 
state’s population at the close of the year 
amounted to a hundred thousand. Prac- 
tically all of these hundred thousand peo- 
ple paid tribute to Sacramento City at 
one time or another. Sam, having been 
on the ground there since the autumn of 
47, and having completely superseded 
the easy-going Captain Sutter as master 
of the local situation, presently owned a 
fourth of Sacramento City, where his 
store drove a business of $150,000 a 
month. Always lavishly generous, he 
celebrated the opening of his “City 
Hotel” by entertaining the entire popu- 
lace for a day, at a stupendous cost for 
“refreshments.” Asked to name the 
streets of the town that was to become 

California’s capital, he began by propos- 
ing to call its main thoroughfare after 
Sherman, but that rigid young soldier ob- 
jected, substituting the A, B, C-1, 2, 3 
plan that prevailed. 

In San Francisco itself, Brannan, in the 
earlier fifties, owned one-fifth of the city, 
including nearly all the property abutting 
on Market street. Land values being 
simply fabulous, his rents alone would 
have made him the first California mil- 
lionaire. “I was forced to believe many 
things,” says Bayard Taylor, “which I 
was almost afraid to write. The Parker 
House rented for $110,000 yearly, at least 
$60,000 of which was paid by gamblers. 
A citizen died insolvent to the amount of 
$41,000. His administrators were de- 
layed in settling his affairs, and his real 
estate advanced so rapidly in value mean- 
time, that after his debts were paid his 
heirs had a yearly income of $40,000 
These facts were indubitably attested; 
yet hearing them talked of as matters of 
course, one could not help feeling as if he 
had been eating of ‘the insane root.’ 
Interest charges at one time reached the 
rate of ten per cent a month; and San 
Franciscans indeed crowded into a month 
the full life of a year. 
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The first general results of the gold dis- 
covery have been summarized as a vast 
increase in wealth, unexampled industrial 
production and commercial activity, and 
a condition of constant excitement that 
has contributed to form the intellectual 
character of Californians. It would be 
impossible to find a more typical, all- 
round representative of this wild Midas 
era than Sam Brannan, compounded of 
its virtues and vices, and always in the 
thick of the maelstrom. 

He was prime mover in nearly every 
early enterprise, whether for profit or 
philanthropy. His generosities ranged 
from street beggars to the ambitious 
Music Fund, which honored him as Its 
principal patron. He helped to organize 
the Society of California Pioneers in 1850; 
and, upon its re-organization, three years 
later, became president, with W. T. Sher- 
man as treasurer. He played a major 
part in the great fire companies that were 
necessitated by wholesale arson, and that 
exerted a unique effect socially. To the 
srannan Fire Association he gave the best 
fire-engine of its time. He was a member 
of the first city council, and later became 
a State senator. Nobody held richer or 
bolder revels, or lavished more money on 
the beautiful Lola Montez. He con- 
trived often to visit New York, always 
with his weather eye open; borrowing at 
three per cent there instead of paying 
usury in San Francisco. When all his 
business associates still sneered at the 
“cow counties” south of the Tehachapi 
Mountains, Sam_ staked his faith on 
southern California to the extent of pur- 
chasing 160,000 acres of land in Los 
Angeles county, which was thus ulti- 
mately thrown open to settlement by 
small farmers. His horizon knew no 
bounds; he had indeed the international 
mind. He not only traded across the 
Pacific with China and Hawali—owning 
large properties in Honolulu—but crossed 
the Atlantic several times, bringing back 
from Europe blooded stock and choice 
grapes for the benefit of his golden state. 
And he flashed his beneficence south- 
ward; Mexican patriots enjoyed his sup- 
port in throwing off the yoke of Maxi- 
milian. With California gold he floated 
their huge bond issue for them, and the 
American legion down there was known 
as Brannan’s Contingent, since Sam paid 
the bills. He was spot-light man of his 
mad and magical city. When the paint- 
brush of advertising followed the flag, 
stage-coach travelers were greeted every- 
where with huge, staring signs: “Try 
Tono, Buy Bungay—SAM BRANNAN 
BUYS IT!’ Tribute could go no farther. 


AM was part and parcel of the most 

fascinating city on earth for half his 
lifetime, and one of its star performers 
until 1859. In that year a boom-town 
turned his luck. He bought an immense 
tract of land in Napa Valley, to the north 
of San Francisco Bay, in order to exploit 
the hot springs there. “The Saratoga of 
California” now became his dream, and 
he welded the two names into one: Calis- 
toga. He poured out his thousands and 
his tens of thousands into Napa Valley, 
which proved to be his bottomless pit. 
Of all his investments, the only thing 
that paid there was his distillery, a its 
output stole away his brains. In San 
Francisco it presently became a street 
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ta The Route: The admittedly superior 

Westbound course — Sailing from the 51st 
y degree north of the Equator to the 45th 
>) degree south.— 38,000 miles — 149 days of 
cruising — Visiting 51 ports and places of 
prime interest in 21 countries and colonies. 


The Raymond - Whitcomb 


1 ROUND THE WORLD 
CRUISE 


Sails from New York, October 10, 1925; from Los Angeles, 
October 25; from San Francisco, October 27; visits Cuba, 
Panama, Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philippines, New Guinea, 
New Zealand, Australia, Java, Singapore, India, Egypt, Italy, 
France, England; European termination Marc 
York,: March 10; on the new 20,000-ton Cunarder ° ‘Carinthia.” 


h 1, 1926; New 


The Ship: The brand-new 20.000-ton 
“Carinthia’”’ finest of Cunarders—Launched 
1925—Unique equipment — Instantaneous 
running hot water in every room used — 
Beds six inches wider than on other ships— 
Exceptional deck space 





No other cruise sails as mary miles, visits as 
many places, spends as many days ashore. 


The Seasons: Japan in the world-famous 
Chrysanthemum Time—India in January, 
the only cool period—Egypt at the height of 
the brilliant season—An opportunity to visit 
Europe without curtailing the cruise at a 
time when everyone is going there, the spring. 





No other cruise-ship going round the world 
this coming winter season has these features. 


Features: Australia, New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, New Guinea, Zamboanga (Sulu) — 
Every continent visited—Included trips (no 
extra cost) to Peking, Delhi, Benares, Agra, 
etc.—Alternative trips to Cambodia, Siam — 
at Cherbourg and Southampton in March. 





No other cruise-route is planned to satisfy 
every one of these very important conditions. 


No other cruise visits Australia—no other 
cruise-route so completely covers the globe. 


$2000 upward — Limited to 400 passengers 
Send for Illustrated Descriptive Literature and Ship-plans 





LOS ANGELES 
433 West 5th St. 








Winter Mediterranean Cruise—S.S. “Samaria”—Jan. 28, 1926 
West Indies Cruises- -S.S. “Columbus”—Jan. 30 & Feb. 25, 1926 
Spring Mediterranean Cruise—S.S. “Carinthia”—April 3, 1926 


Write for Illustrated Descriptive Literature and Ship-plans 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
657 Market St. 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest oftice before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experiencedamen. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
3 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnock Bldg., San Franciseo Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bullding 


New York Cincinnati 
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REFINEMENT 


cAn atmosphere of 


quiet, homelike charm 
that appeals to travel- 
ers who appreciate the 
finer things of life. 


Moderate Rates 


fourth at main 


LOS ANGELES 
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Ona Kingdom 


Visiting 


famous Mission Inn at Riverside 
beautiful Smiley Heights. Redlands 
and other points of interest 
Special Car ~»Guide ~» Lecturer “a 


from Main St. 
Station 


Write for 
folders 


Pacific Electric Railway 


O.A.Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, Los Angeles 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Make your Home in Los preR “In ‘tthe 

Valley of the Sun."’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated with 
an ideal climate. Property at reasonable prices. 
Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, Cali- 
fornia. 


“Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 


LAND FOR SALE 


Ten acres inside city limits of San Diego, 

California. Plotted into Jots, will bring $40,000 

Will sell for $15,000. P. O. Box 770, Eureka, 
if. 


SONGS, ETC. 


Songwriters: We will pay $250, advance roy- 
alty upon publication of songs found suitable. 
Submit manuscripts or write for free booklet. 
Equitable Music Co. 1652 Broadway, New York. 


PATENTS 


Patents. Write for ee: Guide Dentin: and 
“Record of Invention Blank"’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our Inspection and Instructions. Free. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart a a 
San Francisco. Main offices 751 9th, Wash., D. 


Patents. Send 1 for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and opinion. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 644 G. St., 
Washington, D. C 





Commercialized on cash or 
royalty basis. Patented or unpatented. In business 
24 years. Complete facilities. References. Write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 99 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Inventions 





HELP WANTED 





Agents—Write for Free Samples. Sell Madi- 
son ‘‘Better-Made”’ Shirts for large Manufacturer 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience required. 
Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison 
Mfgrs, 509 Broadway, New York. 





Men wanting ahs ranger, railway mail 
clerk and other Govt. positions, write for free par- 
ticulars of exams. Mokane, Dept B-35, Denver, 
Colo. 





saying that he was seldom ever sober after 
noon. His friends, like his fortune, now 
fell away. His wife divorced him, taking 
their four children to Germany. With 
prodigal and characteristic liberality he 
settled on her an allowance that prac- 
tically exhausted his resources. 

His old bravado died hard. An ardent 
Union man, he achieved the front page 
in New York newspapers during the 
Civil War through a fracas with a slaver- 

captain in the St. Nicholas Hotel, and 
then made all San Francisco guffaw with 
an over-costly celebration of the downfall 
of Charleston, which had not yet fallen. 
He braved a gang of midnight marauders 
on his Calistoga estate, and took eight 
successive bullets into his rum-soaked 
carcass without flinching. 

In a lone spectacular outburst of his 
more advanced years he attempted the 
retrieval of his fortunes. From an almost 
forgotten bank-vault in New York City 
he took out his musty Mexican bonds— 
those he had validated years before with 
hard cash—and went down to the now 
triumphant republic, apparently ignorant 
of the adage that associates republics with 
ingratitude. But the Mexicans seemed 
to listen to his claims. In return for past 
favors Sam received a land-grant of some 
two million acres, and wrote letters home 
boasting of fifty consecutive days in the 
saddle, riding through his domain. 

He was then more than sixty years old. 
Returning to the States, once more he 
“electrified” New York and San Fran- 
cisco with grandiose schemes of coloni- 
zation. But it chanced that the Yaqui 
Indians, who had squatted on Sam’s 
two million acres from times immemorial, 
had notions of their own about colonists 
—and Sam was unable to “come back.” 

In his deserted old age he married a 
Mexican woman and loafed like a peon 
round a little ranch in San Diego county, 
just above the Mexican border; bloated 
with drink, his right side paralyzed from 
dissipation. Once he got back to San 
Francisco, now become that city of 
palaces of which he had so often dreamed. 
He lodged in a two-bit rooming house, 
and was interviewed by a reporter as a 
sort of curious antique. He told this re- 
porter that two men who had just crossed 
the street to avoid him were men he had 
set up in business. Then he slouched 
back to his little God-forsaken ranch in 
the south—and, behold, on a sudden, the 
miracle! Mexico actually paid him 
$49,000, a meager enough interest on his 
huge loan; but that was not the miracle. 
Sam Brannan, renegade adventurer— 
drunkard, spendthrift, rake—Sam_ took 
every dollar of that money and paid his 
debts with it, quit drinking, got rid of his 
paralysis, and died, on the ‘rounding of his 
seventieth milestone, redeemed through 
the power of his will. 

He died in the city of San Diego, May 
14th, 1889. For want of money to bury 
him, his body lay in a receiving vault 
more than a year. One Alexander Bledon 
finally bought six feet of earth in Mount 
Hope Cemetery, and had him decently 
buried—in division 4, section 2, lot 7. 
At last accounts a two-inch stake marked 
his grave. An obscure San Francisco 
street bears his name. 

There are so many morals to this tale 
of the First Forty-Niner that each reader 
may be left to choose his own. 




















